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INTRODUCTION 





Report to the Congress for Fiscal Year 1990 


This report covers United States contributions to international organi- 
zations and programs for the fiscal year 1990—October 1, 1989 to 
September 30, 1990. 


The contributions listed in this report which supported U.S. particij)a- 
tion in multilateral affairs are administered by the Department of State or 
the Agency for International Development, except where otherwise indi- 
cated. The report deals with contributions to multilateral organizations, 
i.e., intergovernmental bodies having three or more members. 


The amounts reported are actual U.S. contributions made from fiscal 
year 1990 funds. The adjustments made include credits, Tax Equalization, 
Working Capital Fund, deferrals, mandatory reductions, e.g., Palestine 
Liberation Organization withholdings and other statutory limitations. 


Bilateral organizations are not covered in the text or in the total figures, 
nor are the international financial institutions such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The latter are the subject of 
a separate report to the Congress by the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Policies. Other items of expense 
excluded from the tabular presentation but referred to, as pertinent, in the 
text or in footnotes are: 


¢ The cost to the U.S. Government of the salaries and expenses of 
American employees detailed to the secretariats of international organiza- 
tions; ¢.g., the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 


* Loans to international organizations which are to be repaid to the 
U.S. Government; 


¢« Commodities donated pursuant to Public Law 480, except such 
commodities specifically pledged as a part of a U.S. contribution; 


¢ Two-party contractual or other arrangements between an agency of 
the U.S. Government and an international organization for research or 
other services. 


U.S. contributions to international organizations and programs totaled 
$1.4 billion in fiscal year 1990. These figures included assessed contribu- 
tions of $657.4 million to 66 international organizations, and voluntary 
contributions of $790.6 million in cash, commodities, and services to 48 
international programs. Of these totals $727.8 million was voluntarily 
contributed for programs in support of economic development and hu- 
manitarian assistance activities and $103.5 million was contributed to 











peacekeeping operations, of which $40.7 million was assessed and $62.8 
million was voluntary. Our assessed contributions to international orga- 
nizations in fiscal year 1990 came to 26.21% of total assessments against 
all Member States, while our voluntary contributions represented 16.66%. 
On an overall basis, we contributed 20.16% of total contributions (both 
assessed and voluntary) to all the international organizations and pro- 
grams. Of the total assessed contributions of $616.7 million (excluding 
peacekeeping) in fiscal year 1990, $434.6 million, almost two-thirds of 
that total, helped finance the regular activities of the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies, and the International Atomic Energy Agency. The 
remainder consisted of $103.2 million for 8 Inter- American organizations, 
$61.3 million for 5 reriona! organizations, and $17.6 niillion for 38 other 
miscellaneous organizations. In addition, the United States contributed 
$40.7 million, or 30.55% of the assessment budget to the U.N. peacekeep- 
ing Operation in the Middle East. 


Of the total voluntary contributions for fiscal year 1990, $790.6 
million which includes $8.8 million for the U.N. peacekeeping operations 
in Cyprus, $12.5 million for the U.N. Iran-Iraq Observer Group, $17.7 
million for the U.N. Observer Group in Central America, and $23.7 
million for peacekeeping operations of the Multinational Force and 
Observers (MFO), $727.8 million, or 92.06% of the total of such contri- 
butions, was contributed to 41 special programs in support of economic 
development and humanitarian activities. The largest voluntary contribu- 
tion for fiscal year 1990 was $163 million to the UN/FAO World Food 
Program in cash, commodities and services. The second largest was $127 
miilion to the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees Program including 
five general programs and seven special programs and was followed by 
$105 million contributed to the U.N. Development Program (UNDP). 
Other major contributions were $64 million to UNICEF's regular pro- 
gram; $57 million to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency; and 
$40 million each to the Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research, and WHO special programs. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ° 










































































Fiscal Year 1990 
US Amount Percent 
United Nations, Specialized Agencies, and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (assessed budgets): 
United Nations *$ 206,923,625 25.00 
Food and Agriculture *21,795,000 25.00 
International Maritime Organization 888,522 5.53 
International Atomic Energy Agency *37,787,078 25.93 
International Civil Aviation Organization 7,910,000 2500 
Joint Financing Program 2,457,570 43.36 
International Labor Organization *53,158,736 25.00 
International Telecommunication Union *$.322307 749 
United Nations Industrial Development 
19,114,827 25.00 
Universal Postal Union 859,196 5.10 
World Health Organization 71,072,790 2500 
World Intellectual Property Organization —_ "636.974 SA9d 
World Meteorological Organization 6,676,030 2464 
United Nations, Specialized Agencies, and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 434,02615 24.14 
United Nations Disengagement Observer Force 
(UNDOFP) and UNIFIL: Assessed * 40,750,791 30.55 
United Nations Force in Cyprus: Voluntary 8,837,300 °3261 
United ations Iran-Iraq Military Observer 
Group (UNIIMOG): Voluntary 12,489,001 31.24 
United Nations Observer Group in Central 
Americe (ONUCA): Voluntary 17,730,208 4881 
Multinational Force and Observers: Voluntary 23,727,799 33.33 
Peacekeeping 103,535,050 33.18 
Inter-American Organizations (assessed budgets): 
Organization of American States * 46,329,000 66.00 
Inter-American Indian Institute 103,422 38.27 
Inter-American Institute for Cooperation on 
14,242,932 61.64 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 2,835,000 96.55 
Pan American Health Organization "39,203,363 61.29 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History 347,000 60.98 
Pan American Railway Congress Association 25,000 26.15 
Postal Union of the Americas, Spain and Portugal 108,272 842 
Inter-American Organizations wwe 103,193,989 63.28 



































UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ' 


Fiscal Year 1990—Continued 






































International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration ...... 
International Bureau for the Publication of 

Customs Tariffs 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
International Center for the Study of the Preservation and 

the Restoration of Cultural Property (CCROM)................ 
International Coffee Organization 
International Commission for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunes 
International Council for the Exploration of the Seas (ICES) .... 
International Council of Scientific Unions and its 
International Criminal Police Organization .. 
International Hydrographic Organization .. 
International Institute for Cotton ... a 
international Institute for the Unification of Private Law. semensense 
International Lead and Zinc Study Group 
International North Pacific Fishernes Commission .. eseeeeenen 
International Office of Epizootics .... , 




















International Office of Vine and Wine .. sneneuneenevenneneentns 
International Organization for — Mewoloty. — 











$07,400 
L111,115 
65,476 
493,000 
93,005 
45,641 
38,322 
176,602 

* 130,483 
68,828 
37,979 
85,754 
64,802 
6,458 
148,814 
137,942 














UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS * 
Fiscal Year 1990—Continued 


International Union for the Protection of New Varieties 
of Plants (UPOV) 





' tonal Whalinn Coommniesl 








Interparlamentary Umon 
North Adantic Ice Patrol ....... 
North Atlantic Salmon Conservation Organization ... 





or secsnenensnsnse 


World Tourism Organization .. 


Special Voluntary Programs: 
Colombo Plan Drug Advisory Program .... 


eeeee 


Convention on International Trade in Endangered 


Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) .........cccenun 


Fund for the Protection of the World Cultural and 


ey ~ jell 
Assistance Fund .. 


Internationa: Fund for A - . er" Deve pessenenees~esessens 


(Specialized Agency) ... —_ 
International Organization for Migration... 
OAS Special Cultural Fund ... 
OAS Special Development Assistance Fund ... 
OAS Special Multilateral Fund (Education and Science)... 


OAS Special Projects Fund (Mar del Plata)... it 


OAS Special Programs .... 
PAHO Special Health Promotion Funds ... 


United Nations Center for Human Settlements =a = 


United Nations Children's Fund .. 

United Nations Development Program .... 

United Nations Educational and Training Progam = 
for Southern Africa .. 

United Nations Environment Program... 


United Nasion Industrial Developmen Organization ovis 


(UNIDO-IPS Voluntary) ... 


U.N. Afghanistan Emergency Trust Fund (UNOCA)... we 


UN. Capital Development Fund... 
UN. Development Fund for Women .... 


U.N JFAO World Food PROSE caceceeeeneee ssesesnenae 


243,287 
14,700 


8,152 
337,712 





17,573,736 








100,000 
40,000,000 


* 738,000 
296,000 
” 21,546,000 


34,400,000 

* 16,215,385 
220,000 
3,935,600 
4,683,400 
1,000,000 
2,250,000 
11,000,000 
393,000 

* 63,950,000 


 ™ 105,000,115 


788,000 
* 11,305,002 


492,000 
13,283,000 
* 1,476,000 
™ 787,000 


. ™ 163,000,000 


4,000,000 


26 82 
8 80 
* 26.29 


14.57 
24.57 
35.40 
66.20 
76.59 
7107 


2444 

$.37 
16.46 
10.26 


16.53 
23.90 


100.00 
12.43 
3.77 
963 
19.73 
7 64 











UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS * 
Fiscal Year 1990—Continued 


US. Amount Percent 


U.N. High Commissioner fcr Refugees Program: 



































Regular Programs (5) $74,317,581 21.24 

Special Programs (7) 52,667,649 23.00 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency: 

Regular Program 57,000,000 23.18 
United Nations Trust Fund for South Africa 492,000 13.67 
United Nations Volunteers 100,000 13.94 
WHO Special Programs 40,000,000 22.22 
WMO Voluntary Cooperation Program 1,968,000 "26.62 

Special Voluntary Programs $727,813,732 15.93 

Torta U.S. ContrisuTions $1,448,019,764 20.16 














'The amounts reported are actual U.S. contributions—including adjustments, i.e., credits, 
Tax Equalization, Working Capital Fund, deferrals, mandatory reductions, and statutory limita- 
tions. Credits due the United States are deducted. Due to fluctuation of the U.S. dollar, for those 
organizations that present their budgets and bill the United States in foreign currency, the United 
States percentage rate is calculated on the foreign currency amount rather than the actual U.S. 
dollar pa; ment. This table does not include: 

* Loans (or repayment thereof) such as the loan to the United Nations for the construction 
of its headquarters, or the purchase of U.N. bonds. 

* Commodities unless a contribution was pledged in kind. 

* Contracts and/or research grants by U.S. Governments Agencies for services or research 
performed by an international organization. 

? The total U.S. assessment was $216,286,625. The United States received a credit of 
$40,023, an offset against its loan to the U.N. Additional adjustments were: less $1,000,000 
required by Section 144 of P.L. 99-93; less $900,000—United States share of the Law of the Sea 
Preparatory Commission; and less $7,463,000 for the Tax Equalization Fund adjustment. 

* The total U.S. assessment was $66,905,000. The United States received Tax Equalization 
Fund credits of $6,560,863. The United States owed $750,000 to the Working Capital Fund. The 
U.S. contribution was further reduced $45,000 due to a Tax Equalization Fund adjustment, by 
$7,048,000 due to a statutory restriction, and by $32,206,137 due to an appropriation shortfall. 

* The total U.S. assessment was $38,343,755. The United States received a credit of 
$2,771,438, due to prior years surplus. A credit of $1,356,239 was applied toward prior year 
arrearages. The United States also owed $500,000 to the Working Capital Fund, and approxi- 
mately $543,000 for a Tax Equalization Adjustment 

5 The total U.S. assessment was $55,882,595. In addition, the United States owes $150,000 
for Tax Equalization reimbursement. The U.S. contribution was reduced $2,723,859, due to an 
appropriation shortfall. 

* The total U.S. assessment was $5,194,378. In addition, the U.S. paid $127,929 for Regional 
Conference costs. 

’ The total U.S. assessment was $595,544. In addition, the United States owed $7,924 to the 
Working Capital Fund, and $58,716 for Tax Equalization reimbursement. The U.S. contribution 
was reduced by $25,210, due to an appropriation shortfall. 


xiv 
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UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ' 
Fiscal Year 1990—Continued 


*Thetotal U.S. assessment was $56,602,071. The U.S. contribution was reduced $15,851,280, 
due to an appropriation shortfall. 

* United States percentage share of cost estimates. The U.S. percentage of pledges made as 
of November 1990 amounted to 47.34%. 


The total U.S. assessment was $40,076,700. The United States owed a Tax Equalization 
reimbursement of $10.4 million, and a calendar year 1989 deferral of $11,619,000. The U.S. 
contribution was reduced $12,619,000, the amount of the calendar year 1990 deferral, and by 
$3,147,700, due to an appropriation shortfall. 

" The total U.S. assessment was $42,994,797. In addition, the United States owed 
$9,540,000 for the calendar year 1989 deferral. The U.S. contribution was reduced $3,273,434, 
due to a Tax Equalization Fund credit, by $170,000 for a Tax Equalization Fund reduction, and 
$9,888,000, representing a calendar year 1990 deferral. 

" The total United States assessment was $29,329,136. The U.S. contribution was reduced 
$1,809,422, duetoa credit for prior year adjustments, by $95,766, representing a directcredit from 
NATO, and by $4,128,087 for the cost of U.S. Government employees detailed to NATO. 
However, the United States owes $9,000 for Pension Tax Reimbursement and $200,000 for Tax 
Reimbursement Agreement. 

" Amount includes a special assessment of $414,679 for the purchase of an office building. 

“ The total U.S. assessment was $36,726,655. In addition, the United States owed $4,854 
for Pension Tax reimbursement, and $822,077 for Tax Equalization reimbursement. A credit of 
$649,109 for a prior year adjustment reduced the U.S. obligation to $36,904,477. 

'S Of this amount, $62,985 paid the remainder of the 1989/90 assessment. 

** Amount includes $38,411 for prior years’ arrearages. 

"’ Amount includes $4,021,000 in-kind contributions, and $7,325,000 for the Safeguards and 
other nonproliferation activities. 

Percentage relates to cash contribution only. 

'’? Amount includes $10,250,000 for an emergency program to evacuate displaced workers 
from Iraq and Kuwait. 

2° Percentage not available. 

2! The total U.S. pledge was $65,400,000. The U.S. contribution was reduced $1,450,000, 
due to legislatively mandated withholdings including deductions taken to meet the war on drugs. 

2 The United States originally pledged $109,510,000. The U.S. contribution was reduced 
$1,758,000, due to legislatively mandated withholdings including deductions taken to meet the 
war on drugs. 

* The total U.S. pledge was $12,000,000. The U.S. contribution was reduced $194,998, duc 
to legislatively mandated withholdings including deductions taken to meet the war on drugs. 

* The total U.S. pledge was $1,500,000. The U.S. contribution was reduced $24,000, due 
to legislatively mandated withholdings taken to meet the war on drugs. 

% The total U.S. pledge was $800,000. The U.S. contribution was reduced $13,000, due to 
legislatively mandated withholdings including deductions taken to mect the war on drugs. 

* Amount includes $55.9 million for WFP Protracted Refugee Operations, and $22.1 million 
to the International Emergency Food Reserve. 















UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





United Nations (U.N.) 
New York, N.Y. 


Executive Head. Javier Perez de 
Cuellar (Peruvian), Secretary Gen- 
eral, term expires December 31, 1992. 


Origin and Development. The name 
“United Nations” was originally 
givento the wartime coalition of gov- 
ernments which signed the Declara- 
tion of United Nations at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on January 1, 1942. 

In the fall of 1944 the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals for the Establishment 
of a General International Organi- 
zation were issued, and a full confer- 
ence of all the United Nations was 
convened at San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, in April 1945 to prepare a charter 
for the organization. 

Representatives of 50 govern- 
ments participated in the U.N. Con- 
ference at San Francisco and, on 
June 26, 1945, the Charter of the 
United Nations (including the Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice) was signed. It came into force 
October 24, 1945. 

The first U.N. General Assembly 
convened at London, England, on 
January 10, 1946. The League of 
Nations was declared dissolved on 
April 8, 1946, and its building, li- 
brary, and archives located at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, were transferred 
to the United Nations on August 1, 
1946. 


Purpose. The purposes of the United 
Nations, as stated in Article 1 of the 
Charter, are to maintain international 
peace and security; to develop 


friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples; to achieve international 
cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural, or humanitarian character; and 
to harmonize the actions of nations in 
the attainment of these common ends. 


Structure. The central organ of the 
United Nations is the Gencral As- 
sembly composed of all U.N. Mem- 
bers. (For listing of members, see 
Scale of Assessments tabulation.) The 
Assembly meets every year. It dis- 
cusses any matters within the scope 
of the U.N. Charter, makes recom- 
mendations, decides onthe work pro- 
gram and the budget, and elects the 
Secretary General. The other princi- 
pal organs of the United Nations are: 
the Security Council, Economic and 
Social Council, Trusteeship Council, 
International Court of Justice, and 
the Secretariat. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1945. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Charter of the United Nations 
and Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, adopted June 26, 1945. 
Entered into force October 24, 1945, 
59 Stat. 1031, TS 993; The United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, as 
amended (Public Law 79-264). 


U.S. Contribution. The budget of the 
United Nations is proposed by the 
Secretary General, and is considered 
in detail by the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 











Questions, an advisory body of 16 
members, serving in their individual 
capacities, established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Secretary 
General’s estimates, with the Advi- 
sory Committee’s recommendations, 
are submitted to the General Assem- 
bly. Amendments to the budget may 
be made at any point in this latter 
process. 

Beginning with 1974-75, the 
United Nations changed to a biennial 
program budget. For the 1988-89 
biennium the 42nd General Assem- 
bly approved a revised gross budget 
of $1,769,586,300, which was divided 
equally between the 2 years for the 
purpose of calculating member states’ 
assessments for both years. The 43rd 
General Assembly revised upward 
the 1988-89 gross budget to 
$1,788,746,300, or an increase of 
$19,160,000 over the amount previ- 
ously approved. After adjustments 
for income, the 1989 assessed budget 
amounted to $865,146,500. The U.S. 
net requirement at a 25% assessment 
rate to the United Nations’ regular 
budget for calendar year 1989 was 
$216,286,625. This amount was re- 
duced $40,023, the offset for loan 
repayment of U.N. bonds, for a total 
of $216,246,602. This adjusted 
amount, less an_ estimated 
$1,000,000—statutory restrictions 
required by Section 144 of P.L. 99- 
93; less an estimated $900,000—the 
U.S. share of the Law of the Sea 
Preparatory Commission; and less an 
estimated $7,463,000 for the Tax 
Equalization Fund adjustment, 
brought the U.S. total requirement to 
$206,883,602. The contribution was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


UNITED NATIONS REGULAR BUDGET 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 

Members (159) % Amount 
Afghanistan O01 $ 86,515 
Albania 01 86,515 
Algeria AS =—=—-1,297,719 
Angola Ol 86,515 
Antigua and Barbuda 01 86,515 
Argentina 66 5,709,966 
Australia 1.57 13,582,800 
Austria 74 6,402,084 
Bahamas 02 173,029 
Bahrain 02 173,029 
Bangladesh 01 86,515 
Barbados O01 86,515 
Belgium 1.17 10,122,214 
Belize 01 86,515 
Benin Ol 86,515 
Bhutan Ol 86,515 
Bolivia 01 86,515 
Botswana 01 86,515 
Brazil 145 12,544,624 
Brunci 04 346,059 
Bulgaria AS = 1,297,719 
Burkina Faso 01 86,515 
Burma 01 86,515 
Burundi Ol 86,515 
ByelorussianS.S.R. .33 2,854,983 
Cameroon 01 86,515 
Canada 3.09 26,733,026 
Cape Verde Ol 86,515 
Central AfricanRep. 01 86,515 
Chad 01 86,515 
Chile 08 692,117 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 719 6,834,657 
Colombia 14 ~—s«:1,211,205 
Comoros 01 66,515 
Congo 01 86,515 
Costa Rica 02 173,029 
Cote d'Ivoire 02 173,029 
Cuba 09 778,631 
Cyprus 02 173,029 
Czechoslovakia 66 5,709,966 
Denmark 69 5,969,510 
Djibouti O1 86,515 
Dominica 01 86,515 
Dominican Rep. 03 259,544 


Ecuador 03 


259,544 








UNITED NATIONS REGULAR BUDGET 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (159) % Amount 
Egypt 07 $ 605,602 
El Salvador Ol 86,515 
Equatorial Guinea 01 86,515 
Ethiopia Ol 86,515 
Fiji O01 86,515 
Finland 51 4,412,247 
France 6.25 54,071,656 
Gabon 03 259,544 
Gambia Ol 86,515 
German Dem. Rep. 1.28 11,073,875 

Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 8.08 69,903,837 
Ghana O1 86,515 
Greece 40 3,460,586 
Grenada 01 86,515 
Guatemala 02 173,029 
Guinea 01 86,515 
Guinea-Bissau Ol 86,515 
Guyana O01 86,515 
Haiti 01 86,515 
Honduras 01 86,515 
Hungary 21  ~=1,816,807 
Iceland 03 259,544 
India 37 =. 3,201,042 
Indonesia 15 1,297,719 
Iran 69 5,969,510 
Iraq 12 ~=1,038,175 
Ireland 18 ~=1,557,263 
Israel 21 1,816,807 
Italy 3.99 34,519,345 
Jamaica Ol 86,515 
Japan 11.38 98,453,671 
Jordan Ol 86,515 
Kampuchea 01 86,515 
Kenya Ol 86,515 
Kuwait 29 2,508,924 
Laos Ol 86,515 
Lebanon O01 86,515 
Lesotho O01 86,515 
Liberia Ol 86,515 
Libya 28 2,422,410 
Luxembourg 06 519,087 
Madagascar O1 86,515 
Malawi O1 86,515 
Malaysia 11 951,661 


UNITED NATIONS REGULAR BUDGET 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (159) % Amount 
Maldives O01 $ 86,515 
Mali Ol 86,515 
Malta 01 86,515 
Mauritania Ol 86,515 
Mauritius Ol 86,515 
Mexico 94 8,132,377 
Mongolia Ol 86,515 
Morocco 04 346,059 
Mozambique 01 86,515 
Nepal Ol 86,515 
Netherlands 165 14,274,917 
New Zealand 24 2,076,351 
Nicaragua O1 86,515 
Niger Ol 86,515 
Nigeria 20 ~= 1,730,293 
Norway 55 4,758,305 
Oman 02 173,029 
Pakistan 06 519,087 
Panama 02 173,029 
Papua New Guinea O1 86,515 
Paraguay 3 259,544 
Peru 06 519,087 
Philippines 09 778,631 
Poland 56 4,844,820 
Portugal 18 1,557,263 
Qatar OS 432,574 
Romania 19 1,643,778 
Rwanda Ol 86,515 

St. Kitts 

and Nevis 01 86,515 
St. Lucia O1 86,515 
St. Vincent and 

the Grenadines Ol 86,515 
Samoa Ol 86,515 
Sao Tome and 

Principe Oi 86,515 
Saudi Arabia 102 8,824,494 
Senegal O1 86,515 
Seychelles 01 86,515 
Sierra Leone Ol 86,515 
Singapore Al 951,661 
Solomon Islands O01 86,515 
Somalia 01 86,515 
South Africa AS 3,893,159 
Spain 1.95 16,870,356 











Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Members (159) % Amount 
Sri Lanka O1$ 86,515 
Sudan D1 86,515 
Suriname 01 86,515 
Swaziland Ol 86,515 
Sweden 1.21 10,468,272 
Syria 04 346,059 
Tanzania Ol 86,515 
Thailand 10 865,146 
Togo 0} 86,515 
Trinidad and Tobago 05 432,574 
Tunisia 03 259,544 
Turkey 32 2,768,468 
Uganda 01 86,515 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.25 10,814,331 
U.S.S.R. 9.99 86,428,135 
United Arab Emirates .19 1,643,778 
United Kingdom 486 42,046,119 
United States 25.00 ' 216,286,625 
Uruguay 04 346,059 
Vanuatu Ol 86,515 
Venezuela 57 4,931,335 
Vietnam O1 86,515 
Yemen (Aden) Ol 86,515 
Yemen (Sanaa) Ol 86,515 
Yugoslavia A6 =3,979,673 
Zaire 01 86,515 
Zambia O1 86,515 
Zimbabwe 02 173,029 

Total 100.00 $865 146,500 


' The United States received a credit of 
$40,023, the offset for loan repayment of 
U.N. bonds, making the calendar year 1989 
requirement $216,246,602. Further adjust- 
ments are as follows: less $1,000,000— 
required by sections 144, P.L. 99-93; less 
$900,000—U.S. share of the Law of the Sea 
Preparatory Commission; and less 
$7,463,000 for the Tax Equalization Fund 
adjustment. This brings the total U.S. con- 
tribution for 1989 to $206,883,602. 


United Nations Afghanistan 
Emergency Trust Fund (UNOCA) 


The U.N. Secretary Gencral es- 
tablished the Emergency Trust Fund 
to receive contributions in support of 
the U.N.’s 5-year program for Af- 
ghan resettlement. The U.N. Special 
Coordinator for Afghan Humanitar- 
ian Affairs (UNOCA) coordinates 
U.N. system executing agencies in 
Afghanistan and other countries 
where Afghan refugees are resident. 
The Coordinator held a special ap- 
peal on October 12, 1988 for the UN 
Emergency Trust Fund. Donor coun- 
tries pledged $1.116 biilion in cash 
and in-kind contributions. $97.8 mil- 
lion was pledged to U.N. agencies in 
total. Cash contributions of $217.2 
have been received. UNOCA bud- 
gets on an accumulative bases and 
considers all funds accumulated since 
May 1988, the total pledged amount 
of $1.116 billion, as its budget. 

The United States made an in- 
kind contribution through the World 
Food Program valued at $16.7 mil- 
lion in 1988. In fiscal year 1989 the 
United States made a cash contribu- 
tion of $10,000,000. In fiscal year 
1990, the United States pledged 
$13,500,000. However, due to legis- 
latively mandated withholdings, only 
$13,283,000 was contributed. 


United Nations Capital 
Development Fund 


Executive Head. Reinhart Helmke 
(German), Executive Secretary. The 
Executive Secretary reports to the 
Administrator of the United Nations 
Development Program, term of of- 
fice indefinite. 








Origin and Development. By Reso- 
lution 2186 (XXII) of December 13, 
1966, the General Assembly estab- 
lished the United Nations Capital 
Development Fund (U™"“DF) as an 
autonomous organ: ©: Gcneral 
Assembly. InResolut ~~ -. 1(XXII 
of December 15, 1967, ine General 
Assembly invited the Secretary Gen- 
eral to ask the Administrator and the 
Governing Council of the United Na- 
tions Development Program to as- 
sume, On a provisional basis for the 
year 1968, the respective functions of 
the managing director and of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Fund. This ar- 
rangement was adopted and has con- 
tinued unchanged. 


Purpose. UNCDF assistance to de- 
veloping countries consists of grants 
and loans, particularly long-term 
loans made free of interest or at low 
interest rates. Assistance is directed 
toward achieving accelerated and self- 
sustained growth of the economies of 
the poorest developing countries and 
is oriented toward the diversification 
of their economies, with due regard 
to the need for industrial develop- 
ment and using light capital tech- 
nologies, as a basis for economic and 
social progress. 

Structure. The UNDP Governing 
Council is the policymaking body of 
the Fund. It normally meets annually 
and is composed of 48 governmental 
representatives elected by the 
ECOSOC. There is a small secre- 
tariat to administer the Fund’s opera- 
tions located within the UNDP, which 
also assumes the small costs of ad- 
ministrative support. The Fund is 
financed by voluntary contributions. 
Fund-supported projects are executed 


by the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, 
and recipient country governmental 
and quasi-governmental institutions. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
The United States, as amember of the 
UNDP Governing Council, has 
helped to supervise the Fund’s opera- 
tions since 1968. 

Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 USC 2221 (a). 


U.S. Contribution. The U.S. pledge 
to the 1990 calendar year program of 
the UNCDF was $1.5 million and 
represented 3.77% of total govern- 
ment pledges. However, due to leg- 
islatively mandated withholdings 
taken to meet the war on drugs, the 
United States contributed only 
$1,476,000. This amount was paid 
from the fiscal year 1990 AID appro- 
priation. 


296,000 
21,396 
5,000 
1,121,795 











UNITED NATIONS CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (41) % ' Amount 
Finland 944 $3,755,633 
France 348  1385,372 
Japan 2.51 1,000,000 
Laos 1,500 
Lesotho 1,163 
Maldives 1,400 
Mauritius 881 
Nepal 1,250 
Netherlands 16.83 6,700,112 
Wew Zealand 15 61,190 
Niger 1,500 
Norway 11.65 4,636,829 
Rwanda 1,000 
Sweden 23.43 9,326,562 
Switzerland 10.56 4,202,907 
Tanzania 392 
Thailand 01 2,500 
Togo 797 
Tunisia 01 2,975 
United States 3.77 71,500,000 
Yemen (Aden) O1 2,450 
Yemen (Sanaa) 01 3,591 
Yugoslavia 1,905 
Zaire 1,000 
Zambia 65 

Total 100.00 $39,799,281 


'No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 

?Due to legislatively mandated with- 
holdings, the United States contributed only 
$1,476,000. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) 


United Nations, N.Y. 


Executive Director. James P. Grant 
(American), term expires December 
1994, 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund was established by Resolution 
57 (1) of the U.N. General Assembly 
in December1946, to provide emer- 
gency food, clothing, healthcare, and 
shelter care for child victims of World 
War II. In December 1950, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, by Resolution 417 
(V), extended UNICEF for 3 more 
years and directed a shift of emphasis 
to programs of long-term benefit to 
children in underdeveloped countries. 
In recognition of this shift in empha- 
sis, the name of the organization was 
changed by General Assembly Reso- 
lution 802 (VIII) of October 1953 to 
U.N. Children’s Fund, and its pro- 
gram was extended for an indefinite 
period. 

Purpose. UNICEF cooperates closely 
with developing nations in their ef- 
forts to (a) protect children as a vul- 
nerable group and (b) enable children 
to develop their full mental and physi- 
cal potential. This cooperation takes 
place in the context of national devel- 
pment programs and entails a maxi- 
mum of self-help and popular partici- 
pation. Most UNICEF projects are 
implemented at the village level in 
cooperation with other bilateral and 
multilateral donors, including private 
voluntary organizations and special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. 
UNICEF assistance to governments 
includes six main Categories: mater- 
nal and child health services; water 
supply and sanitation; child nutri- 
tion; social welfare services; educa- 
tion; and emergency aid. 


Structure. UNICEF is governed by 
an Executive Board which meets an- 
nually to establish policy, approve 











UNICEF’s work program, allocate 
aid to UNICEF projects, and approve 
the administrative budget. On April 
30, 1982, the U.N. General Assembly 
approved expanding the UNICEF 
Executive Board from 30 to 41 mem- 
bers. As of August 1989, the Board 
consisted of the following members: 


Term Expires 7/31/91 


Term Expires 7'?"92 


Netherlands 
Peru 
Poland 
Thailand 
Zimbabwe 


Barbados 
Canada 
China, People’s 
Rep. of 
Finland 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


Term Expires 7/31/93 


Crechoslovakia 
Denmark 

India 

Indonesia 
Liberia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1947. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 68 Stat. 844 (1954), as amended 
22 U.S.C., 2221. 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 


pledged $65,400,000 to gencral 
resources, or 16.46% of total pledges 


of $397,441,117 to the 1990 calen- 
dar year program of UNICEF. How- 
ever, due to legislatively mandated 
withholdings, including deductions 
taken to meet the war on drugs, the 
United States contributed only 
$63,950,000 from the 1990 AID ap- 
propriation. 

UNICEF also receives earmarked 
funds from governments and other 
organizations for“noted” projects and 
special emergency relief efforts as 
well as a considerable amount from 
private contributions and the sale of 
greeting cards. Such funds are not 
included in the following table. 


Pledges 
Calendar Year 1990 


Contributors (110) 


Afghanistan 
Angola 
Australia 
Austria 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Belize 


Costa Rica 











UNICEF 
Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (110) %! 
Cuba 01 
Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 02 63,291 
Denmark 444 17,644,608 
Djibouti 1,000 
Dominica 1,107 
Ecuador 01 25,000 
Egypt 01 24,651 
El Salvador 01 $0,000 
Ethiopia 01 49,275 
Fiji 709 
Finland 9.01 35,805,627 
France 1.72 6,842,885 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 267 10,628,743 
Greece 04 150,000 
Guatemala O1 30,476 
Guyana 568 
Hong Kong 4,742 
Hungary 01 40,32” 
Iceland 01 39,895 
India ATs 11,853,801 
Indonesia 08 300,000 
Iran 01 $0,000 
Iraq 02 96,774 
Ireland OS 192,188 
Israel 01 $0,000 
Italy 12.19 48,458,150 
Jamaica 2,429 
Japan 5.22 20,730,000 
Kenya 8,696 
Korea, Dem.Rep.of 01 23,148 
Korea, Rep. of 10 400,000 
Kuwait OS 200,000 
Laos 5,000 
Lesotho 1,627 
Luxembourg 02 77,399 
Madagascar 2413 
Malawi 2,135 
Malaysia 02 84,330 
Maldives 4,200 
Mauritius 5,298 
Mexico 02 70,795 
Monaco 12,031 








Contributors (110) 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Netherlands 4.33 
New Zealand 13 
Niger 
Nigeria 09 
Norway 8.81 
Oman 
Pakistan 03 
Panama 
Philippines 04 
Poland 
Portugal 01 
Romania 
Rwanda 
St. Kitts 
and Nevis 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines 
Saudi Arabia 25 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
Spain 65 
Sri Lanka 
Swaziland 
Sweden 13.65 
Switzerland 3.22 
Tanzania 
Thailand 07 
Tunisia O1 
Turkey O1 
Ukrainian S.S.R 52 
U.S.S.R. 5.27 
United Kingdom 3.78 
United States 16.46 
Uruguay 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 03 
Vietnam 
Virgin Islands, British 
Yemen (Sanaa) 01 
Yugoslavia 06 





17,197,079 
534,591 
2,000 
350,000 
34,998,326 
5,000 
136,803 
12,500 
165,385 
2,578 
25,000 
7,282 
4,000 


875 


274,935 
40,412 
50,000 

2,060,284 
20,963,511 
15,027,916 

65,400,000 
10,000 
2,000 
112,701 
8,000 

155 

22,853 
250,000 





UNICEF 
Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors(110) %' Amount 


S$ 3,000 
6,078 
17,312 





10000 $397441,117 


* Due to legal limitations, including 
deductions taken to meet the war on drugs, 
the United States contributed only 
$63,950,000. 


United Nations Centre 
for Human Settlements 
(Habitat) 


Nairobi, Kenya 


Executive Head. Arcot Ramach- 
andran (Indian), Executive Director, 
term expires December 1991. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Commission on Human Settlements 
(UNCHS) was established by Reso- 
lution 32/162 of the U.N. General 
Assembly in December 1977, fol- 
lowing the U.N. Conference on Hu- 
man Settlements held in 1976 in 
Vancouver. The same resolution es- 
tablished a Secretariat for the Com- 
mission, known as the U.N. Centre 
for Human Settlements (Habitat), 
which has permanent headquarters in 
Nairobi, Kenya. The Commission 
and the Centre were created from 
existing U.N. bodies to consolidate 
human setilements activities, as well 
as to give them new emphasis. The 
Commission was created by trans- 
forming the existing Committee on 


Housing, Building, and Planning (es- 
tablished by Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) in 1962). The 
Centre is a consolidation of the Cen- 
tre for Housing, Building, and Plan- 
ning (established by ECOSOC in 
1964), the U.N. Habitat and Human 
Settlements Foundation (established 
in 1975), and the unit of the U.N. 
Environmental Program (UNEP)con- 
cerned with human settlements. The 
General Assembly mandated a close 
working relationship between 
UNCHS and UNEP. 

The UNCHS mandate is to assist 
countries to improve their ability to 
solve human settlements problems 
through comprehensive and inte- 
grated approaches. The Commission 
has met annually since 1978, at which 
session it established its basic organi- 
zational and operating procedures. 
Subsequent sessions have focused on 
substantive themes, including: fi- 
nancing and managing human settle- 
ments; upgrading slums and squatter 
settlements; the construction indus- 
try; transportation; land; and com- 
munity participation. In New Delhi 
in 1988, the Commission passed a 
Resolution creating the Global Strat- 
egy for Shelter (GSS) to the year 
2006. This document was drafted 
with considerable input from the U.S. 
delegation. The United States sup- 
ports the GSS, which calls on govern- 
ments to pursue an “enabling” strat- 
egy, removing legal, technical and 
financial obstacles to enable the pri- 
vate sector to take the lead in over- 
coming the global shelter deficit. 
UNCHS'’s advocacy of private sector 
involvement stems in large part from 
United States initiative at past Com- 
mission sessions. 








Purpose. The major responsibility of 
the Commission is to promote inter- 
national cooperation in the ficld of 
human scttlements in order to en- 
hance countries’ efforts to solve their 
problems and to increase the resources 
available to developing countries. 
Serving asthe Secretariat, the Centre's 
responsibilities include: coordinat- 
ing and reviewing all human settle- 
ments activities within the U.N. sys- 
tem; executing human settlements 
projects; and serving as a focal point 
for information exchange. The Cen- 
tre is organized into three operating 
divisions: Research and Develop- 
ment, which undertakes practical 
research on innovative ideas for hu- 
man settlements developments, es- 
pecially in developing countries, and 
conducts training programs for de- 
veloping country personnel; Techni- 
cal Cooperation, which provides 
project-based technical assistance to 
developing countries; and Informa- 
tion, Audio Visual and Documen- 
tation, which serves as an informa- 
tion collection and exchange channel 


among governments. 


Structure. The Commission, which 
acts as the policymaking body for the 
Centre, is composed of 58 members 
elected by the General Assembly for 
3-year terms on the following basis: 


(a) 16 seats for African States 

(b) 13 seats for Asian States 

(c) 6 seats for East European 
States 

(d) 10 seats for Latin Ameri 
can States; and 

(ce) 13 seats for West European 
States 
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The Commission reports on its 
sessios to the General Assembly 
through the BCOSOC. 

Ti C.-atre has under execution 
271 tecnnical cooperation programs 
and projects in over 100 countries in 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Arab 
States and Europe. Of these projects, 
85 were in least developed countries 
(LDCs). During the same period 56 
technical cooperation projects were 
ee 


wen Ciseste 69% often financing for 
these technical cooperation projects 
in 1990 came from the United Na- 
tions Development Program's vari- 
ous sources of funds; 18 percent was 
government and third party cost-shar- 
ing; 11% was fund in-trust; and 6% 
came from the United Nations Habi- 
tat and Human Settlements Founda- 
tion. 

As a direct response to rapidly 
increasing demands from develop- 
ing-country governments, the 
Center's technical cooperation activi- 
ties have grown significantly over the 
last six years from 163 projects with 
current-year budgets totaling $15.5 
million in 1985, to the 1990 program 
level of 271 projects with current- 
year budgets totaling over $38 mil- 
lion. 

Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1978. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 22 U.S.C. 2221; 99-190, 
12/19/85. 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
made its first voluntary contribution 
to the Foundation in 1986. In 1990 





the United States pledged and con- 
tributed $393,000, or 5.37% of total 
pledges. This amount was paid from 


fiscal year 1990 AID appropriations. 
UNITED NATIONS CENTRE FOR 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
(HABITAT) 
Piedges 
Calendar Year 1990 

Contributors (43) %' Amount 
Bangladesh 93 $ 2,000 
Belgium 4.39 321,591 
Bhutan 01 600 
Botswana 44 32,364 
Burma D1 1,024 
Canada 289 211,864 
Chile 7 $5,000 
China, People's 

Rep. of 32 23,477 
Colombia 23 17,049 
Costa Rica 48 35,000 
Cyprus 02 1,500 
Denmark 15.64 1,145,604 
Dominica 03 2,000 
Egypt 07 4,864 
Finland 26.59 1,947,064 
France 3.02 220,948 
Greece .20 15,000 
India 1.37 100,000 
Indonesia 14 9,988 
Jamaica 23 16,892 
Japan 10.24 750,000 
Kenya 75 $4,884 
Korea, Rep. of 25 18,500 
Lesotho 02 1,733 
Morocco 07 5,000 
Netherlands 10.24 749,731 
Nigeria 14 10,000 
Norway 2.29 167,969 
Pakistan 08 6,000 
Poland Ol 1,074 
Somalia 40 
Swaziland 8 5,776 
Sweden 6.23 455,973 
Togo O1 654 
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Total 10000 $7,323,550 


' No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 


United Nations 
Development Fund for Women 


(formerly The Voluntary Fund for the 
United Nations Decade for Women) 
Origin and Development. Renamed 
the United Nations Development 
Fund for Women (UNIFEM) in 
March 1985, the fund was created by 
the U.N. General Assembly in De- 
cember 1976 as an extension of the 
Voluntary Fund for the International 
Women’s Year by General Assem- 
bly Resolution 31/133. It came into 
existence as the Decade for Women 
was Commencing and the Second De- 
velopment Decade was at its mid- 
point. This placed it as the interface 
of those two important United Na- 
tions issues: development and 

women. 

The Fund became operational 
only in 1978 and began financing 
country level projects as late as 1980. 
The Fund's creation recognized that 











immediate and specialized efforts had 
tn be made to demonstrate how sup- 
port of women could help accelerate 
the development process. In this re- 
gard the issues of development and 
that of special attention to women 
within development processes were 
seen to have a common goal to create 
conditions that would improve the 
quality of life for all. They also have 
acommon direction: equity-involv- 
ing efforts to ensure, at the minimal 
level, humen survival, and, at the 
most comp’cx level, a fair distribu- 
tion of the world’s resources. The 
Fund was seen as the only United 
Nations development cooperation 
mechanism whose frame of refer- 
ence lay specifically and boldly at 
the interface of development and 
women. In its project-support opera- 
tions, it has as its primary concern 
development as the overall goal and 
women as an integral part of it, taking 
into account both the women’s situa- 
tion and the development situation in 
any given country. 

The Thirty-ninth General Assem- 
bly, through Resolution 39/125, es- 
tablished the Voluntary Fund for the 
United Nations Decade for Women 
as a separate and identifiable entity in 
autonomous association with the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gram, which will play an innovative 
and catalytic role in relation to the 
United Nations’ overall system of 
development cooperation. This deci- 
sion was taken after more than a year 
of debate within the United Nations 
community about where the Fund 
should be located—the two most 
popular options being New York or 
Vienna. To ensure that proper over- 
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sight of the Fund is exercised, the 
Director will prepare annual substan- 
tive and financial progress reports on 
the use of the Fund to the Administra- 
tor for submission to the Fund Con- 
sultative Committee. Subsequent re- 
ports will be submitted by the Ad- 
ministrator to the General Assembly 
and the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 


Purpose. The purpose of the U.N. 


Development Fund for Women is to 
provide financial and technical as- 
sistance to promote economic growth, 
productive employment, and social 
equity through stimulating the full 
participation of women who have too 
often been considered as marginal to 
the essential processes of develop- 
ment. In accordance with the Fund's 
mandate, in allocating its resources, 
priority has been given to the least 
developed, land-locked and island 
developing countrics, and special con- 
sideration to rural and poor urban 
women. Because of its broad and 
highly flexible criteria and guidelines, 


the Fund has supported both practical 
development activities which have 


women as their primary target group, 
and inputs to create or strengthen 
women’s participation in large-scale 
projects financed by major funding 
organizations. The Fund has seri- 
ously undertaken the task of being 
flexible and experimental. Through 
the projects it supports, the Fund has 
sought ways to bridge the gap be- 
tween communities and nations, be- 
tween literate and illiterate, and be- 
tween person and society. It has 
tested methods, designs and strate- 
gies which have been successful in 











meeting the needs of women in many 

UNIFEM’s achievements to date 
are greater than its size suggests. For 
every dollar of its own funds invested, 
UNIFEM has leveraged an equal 
amount from other funds. Models it 
has tested have been adopted and 
implemented by mainstream donors. 
For example, in Bangladesh, 
UNIFEM initiated a $350,000 train- 
ing program in income-generating 
skills for 4,000 destitute women; once 
the approach was established, UNDP 
expanded it with $650,000 of its own 
money. In Liberia, UNIFEM identi- 
fied a local voluntary organization 
with potential to help women up- 
grade their income-generating activi- 
ties. UNIFEM’s support of $250,000 
for credit attracted UNICEF, UNFPA, 
and UNDP investments of $500,000 
in health and institution building ac- 
tivities. 

UNIFEM has taken several mea- 
sures to improve the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of its operational activi- 
ties and management systems. 
UNIFEM is strengthening its pro- 
gramming capacity and specialized 
knowledge in two substantive areas: 
credit support systems and food cycle 
technologies. Also, the Fund has 
nearly doubled the value of its own 
investment over the past three years 
by attracting additional resources to 
projects it initiates. The Fund’s cata- 
lytic activities have expanded beyond 
the initial focus on UNDP and other 
bodies of the U.N. system. 

UNIFEM has an active portfolio 
in Africa of 93 projects with an ap- 
proximate value of $15.2 million; in 
Asia, 52 projects with an approxi- 
mate value of 6.1 million; and in 


Latin America and the Caribbean, 67 
projects with an approximate value 
of $8.9 million. 

UNIFEM will continue to focus 
on women’s access to food cycle tech- 
nologies in order to reduce post-har- 
vest losses and increase food security 
and food production. Included in this 
effort will be training in improved 
agriculture production methods and 
financing for agricultural machinery. 
UNIFEM will also intensify negotia- 
tions with banks and financial institu- 
tions in order to make formal credit 
accessible to women. 

Since women are extensively en- 
gaged as producers and distributors 
of basic commodities in many devel- 
oping countries, UNIFEM will also 
continue to promote women’s role in 
the development of viable private 
sector initiatives. Women form well 
over 50% of the entrepreneurs in the 
informal sector in most countries, yet 
they receive a very small portion of 
total credit, training, or other facili- 
ties available to small entrepreneurs. 
UNIFEM will continue to introduce 
innovative schemes to allow im- 
proved access to credit, non-tradi- 
tional technical skills, and business 
training methods. It is expected that 
this will have a positive impact on per 
Capita incomes, domestic markets, 
and international trade. 

The Fund’s ability to continue 
making a significant contribution to 
the development process in the future 
lies in its capacity to help the devel- 
oping countries to develop half of 
their human resource potential and 
consequently to improve the effi- 
ciency of the use of other technical, 
material and financial resources, and 
to contribute to the resolution of the 














developmental issues and processes 
involved in the provision of technical 
cooperation. 

Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
The Fund is an extension of the WY 
Fund established in 1974. The United 
States made a contribution of 
$100,000 in 1975 for the preparatory 
work of the World Conference of the 
IWY. 


CurrentAuthority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2221; Public Law 
95-148, 95th Congress, 10/31/77. 


U.S. Contribution. In 1990, the United 
States pledged $800,000, or 9.63% of 
total government pledges of 
$8,307,755. However, due to legisla- 
tively mandated withholdings, includ- 
ing deductions taken to meet the war 
on drugs, the United States contrib- 
uted only $787,000. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


United Nations 
Development Program 
(UNDP) 


Executive Head. William Draper 
(American), Administrator, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1993. 


Origin and Development. 


—United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance (EPTA). 
Article 55 of the U.N. Charter pro- 
vides that “the United Nations shall 
promote higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and 
development.” 

The work done prior to 1949 by 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies in providing technical 
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assistance with funds from their regu- 
lar budgets became the basis for the 
establishment of an Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance by 
General Assembly Resolution 
304(TV) on November 16, 1949. 


—WUnited Nations Special Fund (SF). 
At the 12th General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1957, the United 
States proposed an enlargement of 
the technical assistance activities of 
U.N. agencies through establishment 
of a Special Projects Fund. 

The General Assembly in 1958 
adopted Resolution 1240(XIII) es- 
tablishing the Special Fund. The 
fund began operations in January 
1959. 


—United Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP). General Assembly 
Resolution 2029(XX) of November 
22, 1965, authorized consolidation of 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance and the Special Fund into 
the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram, effective January 1, 1966. 

The program is financed by vol- 
untary contributions to a special ac- 
count maintained by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. The 
UNDP uses the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, and 
the regional development banks to 
execute most UNDP projects. A small 
percentage of projects are executed 
by recipient governments and by 
UNDP itself. 


Purpose. The purpose of the UNDP 
is to provide systematic and sustained 
assistance in fields essential to tech- 
nical, economic, and social develop- 
ment of the developing countries. 








Throughthousands of small-scale 
projects, the UNDP provides govern- 
ments technical assistance in formu- 
lating their development plans and in 
building up responsible governmen- 
tal administrative machinery in the 
fields of agricultural and industrial 
production, health, education, power, 
transport, communications, etc. 

Through hundreds of larger scale 
projects, the UNDP provides govern- 
ments a bridge between its advisory 
and training projects and the devel- 
opment capital available from the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and other 
sources. These projects take the forms 
of surveys of resources, research to 
locate investment opportunities, and 
training programs to develop compe- 
tent personnel to carry on develop- 
ment work. 

In 1971, the UNDP introduced a 
system of country programing de- 
signed to coordinate UNDP assist- 
ance with the recipient countries’ own 
development plans and with other 
‘external development aid. Country 
programs are drawn up by recipient 
governments in cooperation with lo- 
cal U.N. representatives under the 
leadership of the UNDP resident rep- 
resentatives and are based on 5-year 
resource estimates approved by the 
UNDP Governing Council. 


Structure. The Governing Council is 
the policymaking body of the UNDP. 
It meets normally twice a year and is 
composed of 48 governmental repre- 
sentatives elected by ECOSOC. 
Members of the UNDP Governing 
Council for 1990 were: 


Australia Mauritania 
Austria Mozambique 
Belgium Nigeria 
Brazil Norway 
Bulgaria Pakistan 
Canada Peru 
China, People’s Philippines 
Rep. of Poland 
Cuba Portugal 
Cyprus Romania 
Denmark Sao Tome and 
Djibouti Principe 
France Spain 
German Dem. Rep Sri Lanka 
Germany, Fed. Sweden 
Rep. of Switzerland 
Ghana Syria 
Guatemala U.S.S.R. 
Guinea Bissau United Kingdom 
Guyana United States 
India Uruguay 
Italy Venezuela 
Japan Yugoslavia 
Kenya Zaire 
Libya Zimbabwe 
Malaysia 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
originally pledged $109,510,000 to 
the 1990 calendar year program of 
UNDP. However, due to legisla- 
tively mandated withholdings, includ- 
ing deductions taken to meet the war 
on drugs, the United States pledge 
was reduced to $107,752,000, or 
10.26% of total pledges. To date, the 
United States has contributed 
$105,000,115 from the fiscal year 


1990 AID appropriation. 
UNDP 
Pledges 
Calendar Year 1990 
Contributors (118) % ! Amount 
Afghanistan $ 35,700 
Albania 3,373 
Anguilla 9,259 








UNDP 
Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (118) %! Amount 
Antigua $ 1,000 
Au. ‘ralia 1.29 13,604,167 
Austria 1.20 12,599,931 
Bangladesh 03 275,000 
Barbados 44,551 
Belgium 183 19,230,769 
Benin 5,000 
Bhutan 8,250 
Bolivia 01 70,000 
Bulgaria 03 274,369 
Burkina Faso 18,725 
Burma 01 154,560 
Burundi 34,979 
Byelorussian SSR. 03 300,493 
Canada 5.55 58,333,333 
Cayman Islands 7,500 
Central African Rep. 6,773 
Chad 20,000 
Chile 09 900,000 

China, People’s 

Rep. of .26 2,780,000 
Colombia 12 ~=1,254,434 
Costa Rica 01 108,425 
Cuba 14 ~—s- 1,466,206 
Cyprus 02 261,500 
Czechoslovakia 01 116,525 
Denmark 8.35 87,758,417 
Djibouti 1,004 
Dominica 18,519 
Ecuador 02 254,000 
Egypt 02 210,834 
Ethiopia O01 144,928 
Fiji 29,730 
Finland 4.75 49,887,753 
France 4.84 50,886,525 
German Dem. Rep. 06 589,292 
German, Fed. Rep. of 7.63 80,163,632 
Grenada 2,000 
Guatemala 02 189,000 
Guyana 25,488 
Haiti 12,806 
Hong Kong 37,000 
Hungaray 08 808,065 
Iceland 02 172,727 
India A3 = =4,566,474 
Indonesia 10 1,100,000 


Piedges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (118) %! Amount 
Ireland OS $ 528,125 
Israel $0,000 
Italy 762 80,060,054 
Jamaica 50,485 
Japan 8.25 86,632,000 
Jordan 03 283,015 
Kenya 01 54,000 
Korea, Dem. Rep.of .03 277,778 
Korea, Rep. of 10 —_ 1,000,000 
Kuwait OS $70,000 
Lesotho 24,397 
Luxembourg 01 144,789 
Madagascar O01 67,674 
Malawi 20,913 
Malaysia 04 385,000 
Maldives 3,400 
Mauritius 43,725 
Mexico 06 625,375 
Monaco 10,545 
Mongolia 02 199,557 
Morocco 02 190,341 
Mozambique 8,750 
Nepal 01 68,310 
Netherlands 7.95 83,488,034 
New Zealand 16 ~—s«:1,713,320 
Niger 3,000 
Nigeria 35,294 
Norway 7.74 81,367,475 
Oman 01 100,000 
Pakistan 10 ~—:1,089,202 
Papua New Guinea 27,174 
Paraguay 50,000 
Philippines OS $31,001 
Poland 01 71,349 
Portugal 06 600,000 
Romania 04 396,998 
Rwanda 15,000 
Saudi Arabia 33 ~=3,500,000 
Singapore 02 220,000 
Solomon Islands 10,000 
Spain 83 8,673,469 
Sri Lanka 09 984,640 
St. Lucia 6,000 
Swaziland 9,690 
Sweden 9.28 97,504,965 
Switzerland 4.37 45,920,654 
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Gq! 
01 


460 48,340,139 
10.26 7107,752,000 
263,000 

2,500 
440,000 
17,000 
15,870 
14,182 
875,000 
50,000 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 03 
Vatican City 

Venezuela 04 
Vietnam 

Yemen (Aden) 

Yemen (Sanaa) 
Yugoslavia 08 
Zaire 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe Ol 


Total 


45,695 
61,224 


100.00 $1,050,683 ,090 





"No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 

? The United States has contributed only 
$105,000,115 of its pledge to date. 


United Nations 
Disengagement Observer 
Force (UNDOF), and 
the United Nations Interim 
Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) 


The United Nations Disengage- 
ment Observer Force (UNDOF) was 
established by the Security Council 
on May 31, 1974 as a result of the 


Israeli-Syrian cease-fire and disen- 
gagement agreement. Originally es- 
tablished for 6 months, it has been 
periodically renewed 6 months at a 
time. UNDOF’s mandate was ex- 
tended until November 30, 1990, by 
Security Council Resolution 655 of 
May 31, 1990. Funds in the amount 
of $20,208,000 (gross) were appro- 
priated by General Assembly Reso- 
lution 44/187 of December 21, 1989, 
for the period from December 1, 1989, 
to May 31, 1990. The resolution 
authorized the Secretary General to 
enter into commitments not to exceed 
$3,368,000 (gross) per month for the 
operation of UNDOF for the period 
June 1, 1990 until November 30, 1990. 
The U.S. assessments totaled 
$12,411,525, which the United States 
contributed in full from fiscal year 
i990 funds. UNDOF is composed of 
contingents from Austria, Canada, 
Finland, Poland, and military observ- 
ers from United Nations Truce Su- 
pervision Organization(UNTSO) and 
numbers about 1,300 officers and 
staff. 

The statutory authority for U.S. 
participation in UNDOF is P.L. 94— 
37, June 19, 1975, 89 Stat. 216. 

The United Nations Interim Force 
in Lebanon (UNIFIL) wasestablished 
by Security Council Resolution 425 
subsequent to the renewal of hostili- 
ties in the Middle East on March 11, 
1978. The U.S. goals in proposing 
Resolution 425 were, inter alia, to 
stop the fighting in Southern Leba- 
non, to engage the United Nations in 
assisting the Government of Leba- 
non to restore its authority in the 
South, to begin the process of restor- 
ing security and pence to Southern 








Lebanon, and to involve the interna- 
tional community in a major effort to 
preclude the reemergence of those 
conditions which led to the cycle of 
violence in Southern Lebanon and 
Israel. 

UNIFIL’s mandate has been re- 
newed periodically by the Security 
Council, most recently from August 
1,1990,to January 31, 1991, by Reso- 
lution 659 of July 31, 1990. The 
General Assembly, by Resolution 44/ 
188 of December 21, 1989, autho- 
rized the Secretary General to enter 
into commitments for the operation 
of UNIFIL at a rate not to exceed 
$12,001,000 (gross) per month for 12 
months beginning February 1, 1990. 
The United States assessment for the 
period inclusive from February 1, 
1990 to January 31, 1991 totaled 
$44,190,546. However, due to an 
appropriation shortfall, the United 
States contributed only $28,339,266 
to UNIFIL from fiscal year 1990 
funds. The total U.S. contribution 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds for 
both UNDOF and UNIFIL totalled 
$40,750,791. 

UNIFIL consists of national con- 
tingents from Fiji, Ghana, Ireland, 
Nepal, Finland, Norway, Senegal, 
France, Italy, and Sweden and num- 
bered approximately 5,800 officers 
and staff. UNIFIL is also assisted 
by military observers from UNTSO. 

The expenses of UNDOF and 
UNIFIL are apportioned among U.N. 
members by a complex formula, 
which recognizes the special respon- 
sibilities of the permanent members 
of the Security Council under the 
United Nations Charter for maintain- 
ing peace. The special scale implic- 
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itly endorses the principle of collec- 
tive responsibility of all members for 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The UNDOF/UNIFIL apportion- 
ment scale places member states in 
the following four categories: 


1. The five permanent members 
of the Security Council assessed ap- 
proximately 22% more than their rates 
under the regular scale; 

2. A second group of 22 named 
economically developed states as- 
sessed at their regular assessment 
rates; 
3. Forty-seven named least de- 
veloped countries assessed 10% of 
their regular scale; and 

4. The remaining (85) members 
assessed at 20% of their regular rates. 


United Nations Iran-iraq Military 
Observer Group (UNIIMOG) 


Until the expiration of its mandate on 
February 28, 1991, the United Na- 
tions Iran-Iraq Military Observer 
Group (UNIMOG) monitored the 
cease-fire between Iran and Iraq and 
supervised withdrawal of forces to 
international borders. The Secretary 
General determined in a report to the 
Security Council, February 26, that 
the 1 14-man force had accomplished 
much of its mission. He recom- 
mended that the peacekeeping opera- 
tion be replaced by small civilian 
offices (including two or three mili- 
tary observers) in Baghdad, Tehran, 
and perhaps, elsewhere in the region. 
These would oversee the remaining 
task of establishing areas of separa- 
tion and limitation of armament pend- 
ing negotiation of a comprehensive 











settlement. The Security Council 
accepted the Secretary General’s rec- 
ommendations by acclamation. 

The annual cost of UNIIMOG 
operations was approximatcly $41.7 
million. Our contributions for fiscal 
year 1990 was $12,489,001 or ap- 
proximately 31.24% of net contribu- 
tions of $39,976,317. 


United Nations Educational 
and Training Program for 
Southern Africa (UNETPSA) 


United Nations Plaza, 
New York, New York 


Executive Head. Abdennour Abrous 
(Algerian), Director, term of office 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The United 
Nations Educational and Training 
Program for Southern Africa was es- 
tablished by the U.N. General As- 
sembly in Resolution 2349 (XXII) of 
December 19, 1967, by integrating 
earlier special programs designed to 
assist in the education and training of 
persons in minority ruled southern 
Africa. Besides Namibia, South Af- 
rica, and Southern Rhodesia this in- 
cluded Portuguese territories in Af- 
rica before they became independent 
in 1974—75. The Program is financed 
from a trust fund made up of volun- 
tary contributions by states, organi- 
zations, and individuals. 


Purpose. The Program was estab- 
lished to provide comprehensive fi- 
nancial assistance for the education 
and training of students from south- 
ern Africa and the then Portuguese 
territories in Africa. 


Structure. The UNETPSA is admin- 
istered by the Secretary General of 
the U.N. in consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on the 
UNETPSA which was established in 
pursuance of General Assembly Reso- 
lution 2431 (XXIID) of December 18, 
1968. The Advisory Committee is 
composed of the representatives of 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, Den- 
mark, India, Japan, Liberia, Nigeria, 
Norway, Tanzania, the United States, 
Venezuela, Zaire, and Zambia. In 
addition, the representatives of 
Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland, the 
U.N. Council for Namibia, the Spe- 
cial Committee Against Apartheid, 
and the Organization of African Unity 
attend Advisory Committee meetings 
in an observer capacity. The Advi- 
sory Committee oversees the pro- 
gram of administering scholarships 
and training opportunities to students 
from Namibia and South Africa, and 
other southern Africa students who 
received UNETPSA grants prior to 
their countries’ independence. The 
Norwegian Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations assumed 
the Chairmanship of the Advisory 
Committee in March 1983. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1968, for the Program as presently 
constituted. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2221 (a). 


U.S. Contribution. In 1990 the United 
States pledged $800,000, or 16.53% 
of total contributions and pledges 
amounting to $4,841,044, tothe U.N. 
Educational and Training Program 
for Southern Africa. However, due 
to legislatively mandated withhold- 








ings including deductions iaken to 
meet the war on drugs, the United 
States contributed only $788,000. 
This amount was paid from fiscal 
year 1990 funds appropriated to the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL AND 
TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Pledges 
Calendar Year 1990 
Contributors (33) % 
Antiguaand Barbuda .01 $ 500 


Australia 1.46 70,870 
Austria 77 37,200 
Barbados Ol 500 
Burkina Faso 11 5,177 
Burma 02 1,000 
Canada 6.13 296,610 
Denmark 13.12 634,971 
Egypt 01 532 
Finland 10.33 $00,125 
France 2.77 133,929 
Gabon 10 5,000 
Germany, Fed 

Rep. of 2.21 106,977 
Greece 19 9,000 
India 04 2,000 
Ireland 23 10,924 
Japan 8.26 400,000 
Korea, Rep. of 10 5,000 
Kuwait 10 5,000 
Luxembourg 30 14,535 
Morocco 05 2,475 
Netherlands 2.20 106,383 
New Zealand 48 23,020 
Norway 20.37 986,343 
Philippines 00 235 
Spain 16 36,730 
Sweden 7.60 367,948 
Switzerland 2.64 127,660 
Thailand 02 1,000 
United States 16.53 * 800,000 


Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (33) %o Amount 


United Kingdom 2.96 $143,400 
Venezucla .10 5,000 
Yugoslavia 02 1,000 


Total 100.00 $4,841,044 


* The United States contributed only 
$788,000 due to legislatively mandated 
withholdings. 





United Nations 
Environment Program 
(UNEP) 


Nairobi, Kenya 


Executive Head. Mustafa Tolba 
(Egyptian), Executive Director, term 
expires December 1992. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Environment Program (UNEP) was 
established on the recommendation 
of the 1972 U.N. Conference on the 
Human Environment by Resolution 
2997 (XXVIII) of the U.N. General 
Assembly and came into being on 
January 1, 1973. UNEP’s mandate is 
to act as a Catalyst to promote envi- 
ronmental considerations ineconomic 
development. Its permanent head- 
quarters is in Nairobi, Kenya. In 
developing and carrying out its pro- 
gram, UNEP depends to the maxi- 
mum extent possible on the use of 
existing organizations and institu- 
tions, primarily other members of the 
U.N. system but including in addition 
other national and international insti- 











tutions, both governmental and non- 
governmental. The first session of 
the Governing Council in 1973 estab- 
lished the policy objectives and pri- 
orities for the program, which have in 
subsequent sessions of the Govern- 
ing Council been further developed 
and refined but not substantially al- 
tered. The Council agreed that “qual- 
ity of human life should constitute 
the central concern of the program 
and that therefore the enhancement 
of the total human habitat and the 
study of environmental problems hav- 
ing an immediate impact on man 
should be given the highest priority 
in the overall ” It further 
decided that the fundamental task of 
the program should be the identifica- 
tion of major environmeimsi prob- 
lems as well as environmental man- 
agement activities and supporting 
measures. 


Purpose. UNEP’s major responsi- 
bilities include promoting and coor- 
dinating international cooperation in 
the field of the human environment 
and providing general policy guid- 
ance for the direction and coordina- 
tion of environmental programs 
within the United Nations. Further- 
more, UNEP is responsible for keep- 
ing under review the world environ- 
mental situation to ensure that inter- 
national environmental problems re- 
ceive appropriate consideration by 
governments. 

Priority activities of UNEP in- 
clude the following: 


(a) Design and implementation 
of a Glodal Environmental Monitor- 
ing System (GEMS) and in particu- 
lar, its component Global Resources 


Information Database (GRID); 

(b) The Regional Seas Program; 
and 

(c) Activities under its Environ- 
mental Law Program including ne- 
gotiation of an international agree- 
ment on the control of transboundary 
movement of hazardous waste; and 

(d) Monitoring of the implemen- 
tation of the Vienna Convention on 
the Protection of the Ozone Layer 
and the Montreal Protocol on Sub- 
stances that Deplete the Ozone Layer. 


Structure. The policymaking 
body of UNEP isthe Governing Coun- 
cil, composed of 58 members elected 
by the General Assembly for 4-year 
terms on the following basis: 


(a) 16 seats for African states; 

(b) 13 seats for Asian states; 

(c) 6 seats for East European 
States; 

(d) 10 seats for Latin American 
States; and 

(ec) 13 seats for West European 
states and others (including 
the U.S.). 


The Governing Council reports 
on its sessions annually to the Gen- 
eral Assembly through the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). 

An Environment Fund, supported 
from voluntary contributions, was es- 
tablished on January 1, 1973, at the 
initiative of the United States. This 
Fund provides financing for environ- 
mental initiatives undertaken within 
the U.N. system. Since its inception, 
the U.S. has provided 30-40% of total 
annual contributions received by the 
Environmental Fund. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
January 1, 1973. 











Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 87 Stat. 713 (Dec. 15, 1973). 


U.S. Contribution. The U.S. pledge 
to the Environment Fund in 1990 was 
$12,000,000. This was approximately 
23.90% of total contributions made 
by governments in 1990, which 
amounted to $50,209,087. However, 
due to legislatively mandated with- 
holdings, including deductions taken 
to meet the war on drugs only 
$11,805,002 was contributed. For 
the period 1973-1990, inclusive, the 
United States contributed $149.9 
million to the Fund, or 28.69% of 
total contributions amounting to 
$522.6 million. 


United Nations Force in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) 


On March 4, 1964, the U.N. Security 
Council unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution to create a U.N. peace-keeping 
force in Cyprus to prevent a recur- 
rence of the intercommunal fighting 
that took place there in 1963-64. The 
force would contribute to maintain- 
ing law and order and restoring nor- 
mal conditions on the island. The 
Council directed the Secretary Gen- 
eral to determine the size and compo- 
sition of the force in consultation 
with the Governments of Cyprus, 
Greece, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom, and to appoint the force com- 
mander. The Council, which at first 
established the force for 3 months, 
periodically extends its mandate for 
6 months, most recently until June 
15, 1991. 

As of December 7, 1990, 
UNFICYP had 2,071 military per- 


scennel and 38 civilian police on Cy- 
prus, for a total strength of 2,109. 
Austria, Canada, Denmark, and the 
United Kingdom provided troopcon- 
tingents. Finland, Ireland, and Swe- 
den also had some officers and mili- 
tary police at UNFICYP headquar- 
ters, while Australia and Sweden pro- 
vided civilian police. U.N. Secretary 
General Perez de Cueller announced 
in December 1988 the appointment 
of Brigadier General Clive Milner of 
Canada as UNFICYP Commander 
replacing Major General GuntherG. 
Greindl of Australia. 

The greater portion of the total 
costs of the UNFICYP operation is 
met from a fund administered by the 
U.N., and financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from member states and 
other governments. Over the years, 
regular United States pledges to con- 
tribute to this fund have represented 
about 48% of all monies pledged. 

The total estimated cost of main- 
taining UNFICYP during 1990 was 
$93.2 million. This figure includes 
cash costs and those absorbed by 
troop-contributing countries, which 
also provide the salaries and allow- 
ances of their respective troops. As 
of December 7, 1990, the total cash 
costs borne by the U.N. for UNFICYP 
since its inception were estimated at 
$630.5 million. Total cash pledges as 
of that date were $439.5 million, while 
total contributions and miscellaneous 
receipts were $456 million, resulting 
in a deficit of $174.5 million. 

The United States pledged 
$9,000,000 to UNFICYP. However, 
due to legislatively mandated with- 
holdings, including deductions taken 
to meet the war on drugs, the United 











States contributed only $8,837,300 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. The 
United States also continues to work 
with the U.N. and other interested 
couritries toencourage increased con- 
tributions to UNFICYP, particularly 
by those governments whose contri- 
butions are not commensurate with 
their financial capability and with 


their interest in a stable Cyprus. 
UNFICYP 
Pledges and Contributions 
March 1964—Nov. 1990 ' 

Contributors (77) ad Amount 
Antigua and Barbuda $ $00 
Australia 716 3,319,889 
Austria 1.24 5,440,000 
Bahamas 18,500 
Barbados 8,500 
Belgium 1.34 5,903,927 
Botswana 500 
Brunei 11,000 
Cameroon 01 28,853 
Cote d'Ivoire 01 60,000 
Cyprus 1.99 8,756,359 
Denmark 144 6,335,296 
Finland 24 1,050,000 
France 04 172,870 
Germany, Fed 

Rep. of 7.24 31,819,411 
Ghana 02 76,897 
Greece $5.76 25,320,311 
Guyana 11,812 
Iceland 03 147,001 
India 03 120,000 
Indonesia 5,000 
Iran 02 94,500 
Iraq 01 $0,000 
Ireland O1 50,000 
Israel Ol 26,500 
ltaly 2.39 10,497,030 
Jamaica 01 36,533 
Japan 1.65 7,240,000 
Jordan 2,000 
Kampuchea 600 


Pledges and Contributions— 
Continued 
March 1964—Nov. 1990 '—Continued 
Contributors (77) %? Amount 
Korea, Republic of $ 16,000 
Kuwait 04 165,000 
Laos 1,500 
Lebanon 5,194 
Liberia 11,821 
Libya Ol $0,000 
Luxembourg 04 165,903 
Malawi 6,363 
Malaysia 17,500 
Malta 6.710 
Mauritania 4,370 
Morocco 20,000 
Nepal 2,400 
Netherlands 57 2,518,425 
New Zealand 02 71,137 
Niger 2,041 
Nigeria O1 48,070 
Norway 2.79 12,273,265 
Oman 8,000 
Pakistan 02 71,791 
Panama 1,000 
Philippines 16,039 
Portugal 12,000 
Qatar 21,000 
Sierra Leone 01 46,425 
Singapore 9,000 
Somalia 1,000 
Spain 09 387,647 
Sri Lanka 4,000 
Sweden 197 8,645,000 
Switzerland 285 12,508,865 
Tanzania 7,000 
Thailand 8,500 
Togo 10,217 
Trinidad and Tobago 2,400 
Tunisia 3,000 
Turkey A2 = 1,839,253 
United Arab Emirates .01 30,000 
United Kingdom 19.45 85,505,113 
United States 47.34 208,096,092 
Uruguay 14,000 
Venezuela O1 63,000 
Vietnam 4,000 
Yugoslavia 03 140,000 





Contributors(77) %? 
Zaire Ol 
Zambia O1 
Zimbabwe Ol 


$32,000 
45,379 
24,918 





Total 100.00 $439,546,127 

' Since UNFICYP’s inception, until No- 
vember 1990, $439.5 million has been 
pledged and, including miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, $428.6 million has been received. 

? No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 


United Nations Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control 
(UNFDAC) 
Vienna, Austria 


Executive Director. Dr. Giuseppe Di 
Gennaro (Italian). 


Origin and Development. Inresponse 
to the Economic and Social Council 


resolution 1559 (XLIX) of Novem- 
ber 11, 1970 and General Assembly 
resolution 2719 (XX V) of December 
15, 1970, the Secretary General of 
the United Nations established on 
April 1, 1971, the United Nations 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control 
(UNFDAC). It is financed entirely 
by voluntary contributions from gov- 
ernment and nongovernment sources. 
Under resolution 179 (XLV) of De- 
cember 21, 1990, UNFDAC was in- 
corporated into the United Nations 
International Drug Control Program. 

Most of UNFDAC’s resources 
are devoted to drug control programs 
in key narcotics—producing or tran- 





sit Countries, particularly in South- 
east and Southwest Asia, the Andean 
subregion and the Near and Middle 
East. The substantial growth in the 
Fund’s resources during the 1980's 
has led in recent years to a major 
intensification of its programs in these 
areas and an expansion of activities 
to new affected regions, including 
Africa, the Caribbean and the coun- 
tries along the “Balkan Route.” 

In 1990, UNFDAC began to ex- 
plore the possible joint operations 
between bordering states to attack 
production and trafficking problems. 
This approach—known as the subre- 
gional strategy—was endorsed by the 
General Assembly at its 17th special 
session on drugs in February 1990. 
Initiatives include promotion of joint 
programs between Burma and Thai- 
land, and Burma and China, and a 
joint project to combat trafficking 
along the common border between 
Pakistan and Iran. 

During 1990, UNFDAC provided 
support to 67 countries through 118 
projects. In addition, the Fund sup- 
ported 41 global projects covering a 
broad range of drug control activities 
such as training, research, advisory 
services and information exchange. 
According to UNFDAC estimates, 
total expenditures for 1990 amounted 
to $42.8 million. The approved pro- 
gram budget fc: *“}91 was $71.2 mil- 
lion, with 46% ; sjected for reducing 
the illicit supply of narcotic drugs, 
23% for law enforcement and judi- 
cial assistance, 21% for drug demand 
reduction activities and the remain- 
ing 10% for the Fund’s administra- 
tion. 


Purpose. UNFDAC was created as a 





trust fund to act as a funding—agency, 
of short and long-term projects. It 
supports activities in preventive edu- 
cation and information, treatment and 
rehabilitation of drug-dependent per- 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1971. 


Current Authority for US. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2291a. 


U.S. Contribution. For calendar year 
1990, total governmental pledges and/ 
or contributions amounted to 
$52,351,759, of which the United 
States pledged $4,000,000 or 7.64% 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. From 
1971 through 1990, $281.5 million 
has been pledged or paid to the Fund, 
of which the United States pledged 
$56.9 million or 20.21%. 


UNITED STATES FUND FOR 
DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
Pledges 
Calendar Year 1990 

Contributors (53) q% ' Amount 
Australia 1.35 $709,145 
Austria 23 119,048 
Bang) adesh 1,000 
Barbados 1,000 
Belgium OS 24,667 
Bolivia O1 $,000 
Canada 1.60 839,184 
China, People's 


Rep. of 06 


UNITED STATES FUND FOR 


DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
Piedges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (53) %' Amount 
Cyprus S$ 1,000 
Denmark 99 519,848 
Ecuador D1 3,212 
Egypt 2,000 

European Economic 

Community 6.14 3,214,757 
Finland 71 374,292 
France 267 = 1,398,957 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 609 3,187,151 
Guyana $00 
Hong Kong 03 16,058 
Hungary 02 11,290 
Iceland 2,100 
India 04 20,000 
Indonesia 2,000 
Italy 49.39 25,854,890 
Jamaica 2,000 
Japan 204 1,067,883 
Kenya O1 3,070 
Korea, Rep. of 2,000 
Kuwait D1 $,000 
Luxembourg 03 13,333 
Madagascar 1,300 
Malaysia 04 20,000 
Malta 304 
Mexico D1 7,500 
Morocco O1 3,000 
Netherlands 3.96 2,074,040 
New Zealand 06 30,595 
Norway 409 2,140,111 
Philippines 2,000 
Poland 02 10,741 
Portugal 02 10,000 
Saudi Arabia 10 $0,000 
South Africa O1 3,955 
Spain 66 347 826 
Swaziland 758 
Sweden 299 ~=1,566,091 
Switzerland 1.19 621,118 
Thailand O1 $,000 
Turkey 07 35,000 
United Kingdom 7.38 3,966,208 
United States 764 4,000,000 








UNITED STATES FUND FOR 





DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
Piedges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (53) %' Amount 
Venezucla 03 $17,827 
Yugoslavia O1 6,000 
Zaire 2,000 

Total 10000 $52,351,759 
' No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 

United Nations High 
Commissioner for 
Refugees 
(UNHCR) 

Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Sadako Ogata (Japa- 
nese), High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, term expires December 31, 
1993. 


Origin and Development. Tix Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), es- 
tablished in 1951 pursuant to General 
Assembly Resolution 428 (V) of 14 
December 1950, was charged with 
providing international protection for 
refugees as defined in the statute of 
the Office and with facilitating their 
voluntary repatriation or assimilation 
within new national communities. 
Refugees within the UNHCR man- 
daie are defined as persons who are 
outside of their country of nationality 
or habitual residence and are unwill- 
ing to return to such country because 
of a well-founded fear of persecution 
for reasons of race, religion, national - 
ity, or membership in a political opin- 
ion or social group. 


Since 1957, the General Assem- 
bly has passed a series of resolutions 
authorizing the High Commissioner 
to use his good offices on behalf of 
refugees outside the UNHCR man- 
date. In 1959, the U.N. Refugee Fund 
(UNREF) was superseded by the cur- 
rent global! UNHCR Program, which 
is funded by voluntary contributions, 
both mandate and nonmandate refu- 
gees. 


Purpose. The general objectives of 
the UNHCR are to insure legal and 
physical protection for refugees, to 
help find permanent solutions to refu- 


gee problems, and to provide interim 
care and maintenance where neces- 


UNHCR expenditures for its 
worldwide programs in 1990 was es- 
timated at $544 million. 

During 1990, refugee assistance 
requirements in Africa continued to 
receive the largest proportion of 
UNHCR resources. UNHCR contin- 
ued coordination of the major inter- 
national relief programs in Cote 
d'Ivoire, Guinea, Sierra Leone, Ethio- 
pia, Malawi, Somalia and Sudan as 
well as those of concern to the High 
Commissioner throughout the conti- 
nem. UNHCR in Africa 
totaled $170.5 million: $140.5 mil- 
lion under General Programs and $30 
million under Special Programs. 

By the end of 1990, there were 
about 206,883 Indochinese refugees 
and asylum seckers in UNHCR-su- 
pervised camps throughout South- 
cast Asia. UNHCR programs in Asia 
in 1990 were $55.4 million under the 
General Program and $49.8 million 


under Special Programs including the 








implementation of certain elements 
of the comprehensive plan of action 
and efforts to combat piracy in the 
Gulf of Thailand. 

UNHCR programs in the Middle 
East, northern Africa, and Southwest 
Asia totaled $84.1 million—$51.7 
million under General Programs and 
$32.4 million under Special Pro- 
grams. The largest program in the 
region was Pakistan, where there were 
approximately 3 million Afghan refu- 
gees at the end of 1990. There were 
an additional 2 million Afghan refu- 
gees in Iran. The UNHCR asthe lead 
agency in this major international 
relief program, continued to support 
efforts to provide food, shelter, medi- 
cal, and other requirements for the 
Afghan refugees and to promote in- 
creased self sufficiency among the 
refugees. 

UNHCR prepared contingency 
plans, prepositioned relief supplics 
and provided technical assistance as 
part of an inter-agency response to 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and its 
aftermath during 1990. 

UNHCR’s overall programs in 
Latin American in 1990 totaled $37.1 
million, while UNHCR assistance in 
Europe during 1990 totaled $23.6 
million. 


Structure. The Executive Commit- 
tee of UNHCR consists of the follow- 
ing 44 member governments: 


Colombia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany, Fed. 
Brazil Rep. of 
Canada Greece 
China, People’s Iran 

Rep. of Isracl 


Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 


Italy Sudan 

Japan Sweden 
Lebanon Switzerland 
Lesotho Tanzania 
Madagascar Thailand 
Morocco Tunisia 
Namibia Turkey 
Netherlands Uganda 
Nicaragua United Kingdom 
Nigeria United States 
Norway Vatican City 
Pakistan Venezuela 
Philippines Yugoslavia 
Somalia Zaire 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1955. 


Current Authority for U.S, Participa- 
tion. Public Law 87-510, 1962. 22 
U.S.C. 2601. 


U.S. Contributions. In calendar year 
1990, the United States contributed 
$74,317,581 to the UNHCR General 
Programs. This represented 21.24% 
of total contributions amounting to 
$349,934,265. In addition, the United 
States contributed $52,667,649 to 
Special Progrems, or 23.00% of the 
total $228,98 1,526 contributed. Thus, 
a total amount of $126,985,230 was 
contributed to the UNHCR 1990 pro- 
gram from fiscal year 1990 funds. 

The U.S. contributions to 
UNHCR programs in 1990 were as 
follows: 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 

Africa Programs 

Indochina Programs 

Latin American Programs 

Afghan Refugees in 
Pakistan 

Europe Programs 


Subtotal 


$44,826,000 
11,056,266 
6,441,958 


11,972,072 
21,285 


$74,317,581 





SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
African Programs 
Indochina Programs 


$16,332,273 
12 663,026 








Nicaraguan 
(CIAV) $14,500,000 
Cyprus 8,257,350 
JPO Programs 340,000 
Program Audit 75,000 
Gulf Programs 500,000 
Subtotal $ 52,667,649 


Total U.S. Contributions $126,985 230 


UNHCR 
Contributions—General Programs 
Calendar Year 1990 
Members (71) %' Amount 
Algeria 01 $ 50,000 
Argentina 01 50,000 
Australia 88 3,090,507 
Austria 04 150,000 
Bahamas 900 
Bangladesh 5,000 
Belgium 31 1,069,016 
Benin 2,000 
Bermuda 10,000 
Brvnei 10,000 
Burundi 1,966 
Canada 4.34 15,183,301 

China, People’s 

Rep. of 07 250,000 
Colombia O01 18,710 
Costa Rica 10,729 
Cyprus 6,631 
Denmark 6.63 23,202,561 
Djibouti 1,000 
Ecuador 7,387 
El Salvador 1,000 
Finland 6.38 22,314,991 
France 166 5,797,487 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 6.20 21,708,345 
Greece 04 140,000 
Guinea 2,500 
Hong Kong 9,999 
Iceland O1 40,134 
India 11,111 
Indonesia 4,000 
Iran O1 44,000 
Ireland 06 197,372 
Israel O01 23,000 
Italy 2.37 8,281,456 
Jamaica 2,000 
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UNHCR 
Contributions—General Programs— 


Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Members (71) %! Amount 
Japan 8.92 $31,219,442 
Korea, Rep. of O1 20,000 
Kuwait O1 $0,000 
Laos 6,000 
Lesotho 2,000 
Liechtenstein 01 40,649 
Luxembourg OS 176,740 
Malaysia Ol 20,000 
Malta 2,067 
Mauritius 1,500 
Mexico 03 100,900 
Monaco 4,882 
Morocco 15,000 
Netherlands 5.82 20,356,144 
New Zealand ll 399,040 
Norway 701 24,540,390 
Oman 4,000 
Pakistan 4,225 
Panama 1,383 
Portugal 04 150,000 
Rwanda 11,778 
Spain .26 923,851 
Sri Lanka 2,000 
Sudan 4,545 
Sweden 848 29,662,847 
Switzerland 4.04 14,131,936 
Tanzania 1,531 
Thailand 15,000 
Togo 5,976 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,772 
Turkey 01 47,969 
United Kingdom 6.35 22,211,352 
United States 21.24 74,317,581 
Vatican City 10,000 
Venezuela 15,654 
Vietnam 1,500 





Total Governments 91.50 $320,178,107 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
(including EEC) 8.44 29,537,158 
U.N. System 06 219,000 


Total Contributions 100.00 $349,934 265 


' No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 











UNHCR 
Contributions—Special Programs 
Calendar Year 1990 
Members (33) %! Amount 


Antigua and Barbuda $ 500 

Australia 97 =. 2,219,812 
Austria 01 
Belgium 03 
Brunei 02 
2.97 

1,000 

1.16 2,655,642 

10,124 

7,637 464 

10,514,560 


13,195,950 
785,000 
10,000 
87,203 
5,000 
1,332,313 
1,000 
19,805,318 
348,300 
63,506 
145,349 
10,000 
6,112,179 
15,499,452 
29,566 
3,570,000 
812,628 
28,103,961 
7,028,107 
5,000 
13,229,992 
52,667,757 


Total Governments 84.21 $192 826,757 





Intergovernmental Organizations 
EEC 15.48 35,447,809 
706,960 


U.N. System 31 
Total Contributions 100.00$228 981 526 


' No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 





United Nations Observer Group 
in Central America (ONUCA) 


The U.N. Observer Group in Central 
America (ONUCA) was established 
November 7, 1989 pursuant to 
Security Council resolution 644. 
Stemming from the Central Ameri- 
can presidents’ peace plan for the 
region known as the “Esquipulas Pro- 
cess,” U.N. involvement in the peace 
plan through ONUCA is fully sup- 
ported by the United States. 
ONUCA’s mandate is to (a) verify 
the cessation of aid to irregular forces 
and insurrectionist movements, and 
(b) to verity the non-use of the terri- 
tory of one state for attacks on other 
states. ONUCA was also tasked with 
the demobilization of the Nicaraguan 
Resistance (RN) after the elections in 
that country on February 25, 1990. 
The successful demobilization of 
the Nicaraguan Resistance was com- 
pleted by mid-1990. ONUCA’s on- 
going efforts to hinder the operations 
of insurgency movements, especially 
the FMLN in El Salvador, have had 
mixed results. The U.S. continues to 
encourage Central American govern- 
ments to maintain close contact with 
ONUCA officials and to step up re- 
quests for ONUCA involvement in 
efforts to stop illegal arms flows and 
cross-border guerrilla attacks. 
ONUCA’s mandate was ex- 
tended for a 6-month period on May 
4, 1990, November 5, 1990 and, 
most recently, on May 6, 1991. The 
November 1990 and May 1991 re- 
newals entailed reductions of 
ONUCA’S presence by 40% and 18%, 
respectively. The latest cutback is 
coupled with changes in ONUCA’s 
operational procedures to increase li- 








aison and information-sharing with 
local security forces. ONUCA’s cur- 
rent deployment is 130 military ob- 
servers. 

The annual cost of ONUCA op- 
erations was approximately $40.4 mil- 
lion. The U.S. contribution for 
fiscal year 1990 was $17,730,208, 
or approximately 48.8 1% of net con- 
tributions of $36,326,800. 

We will continue to work closely 
with our Central American friends, 
other Security Council members and 
the U.N. Secretariat regarding 
ONUCA'’sS role in Central America. 


United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for 
Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) 


Vienna International Center 
P.O. Box 700-A, 1400 Vienna, Austria 


Executive Head. IUlter Turkmen 
(Turk), Commissioner General. Term 
of office expires February 28, 1994. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) was established on De- 
cember 8, 1949 by General Assem- 
bly Resolution 302 (IV) to serve the 
needs of the Palestine refugees dis- 
placed by the 1948-49 Arab-Israeli 
conflict. The U.N. General Assem- 
bly has periodically extended 
UNRWA’s mandate, most recently 
until June 30, 1993, by Resolution 
44/47A of December 8, 1989. 


Purpose. UNRWA provides educa- 
tion, health care, and relief services 
to Palestine refugees. It has its own 





school systems, clinics, and health 
centers and its own system to procure 
and distribute rations to hardship 
cases. 


Structure. The Commissioner Gen- 
eral directs UNRWA operations. He 
is advised by a 10-nation commission 
on which the United States, other 
major contributors, and the Arab host 
countries are represented. The broad 
outlines of the Agency’s program are 
recommended to the General Assem- 
bly by the Commissioner General 
after consulting with the Advisory 
Commission. The General Assem- 
bly reviews these recommendations 
and requests voluntary contributions 
from governments, inter-governmen- 
tal organizations, and private groups 
in support of the program. 

The Agency’s main headquarters 
are located in Vienna, Austria, and it 
is responsible for the supervision, 
planning, and budgeting for the en- 
tire operation. A smaller office lo- 
cated in Amman, Jordan, directs the 
education, health, and relief staff. 
Agency Field Offices are located in 
Lebanon, the Syrian Arab Republic, 
Jordan, the West Bank, and the Gaza 
Strip—the areas in which the refu- 
gees serviced are located. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1949. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2222(a)(1). 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
contributed $57 millionto UNRWA’s 
regular program in 1990. The U.S. 
contribution represented 23.18% of 
total government and intergovern- 
mental pledges. 














Pliedges-General Fund Pledges—General Fund—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990 Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (53) %! Amount Contributors (53) %' Amount 
Australia 89 $2,181,460 = Syria 02$ 57,831 
Austria 18 441,470 = Thailand 01 14,204 
Bahrain 01 15,000 Trinidad and Tobago 4,214 
Brunei 10,000 Turkey 01 35,000 
Burma 1,000 United Kingdom 3.77 9,274,135 
Canada 3.65 8,962,766 United States 23.18 57,000,000 
Chile 5,000 Uruguay $ 1,000 
China, People’s Vatican City 01 20,000 
Rep. of 22 530,100 Venezuela 7827 
Colombia 2,077 
Cyprus 2,571 Total Governments 76.24 $187 457,110 
Denmark 2.26 5,556,534 Intergovernmental Organizations 
Egypt 7,380 European Economic 
Finland 180 4,423,048 Community 23.76 58,425,652 
France 77 ~—-1,890,037 
Germany, Fed. Total Contributions 100.00°$245 882,762 
Rep. of 4.66 11,469,650 ' No percentage shown for amounts of 
Greece 03 84,927 tess than 0.01%. 
Indonesia EE poed ? The total does not include $12,134,466 
iran 01 30,000 contributed to UNRWA by the U.N. and 
Ireland 05 117,038 U.N. Organizations, to which the United 
iesast 03 ae States also contributes, or $4,257,658 from 
Italy 4.93 12,124,926 cue iurrne 
Japan 8.14 20,010,659 
Jordan 12 289,531 
Masse. Rep. of ee United Nations Trust Fund 
Kuwait 45 1,100,000 for South Africa 
Lebanon 253 
Luxembourg 03 85,227 United Nations Plaza 
Malaysia 10,000 New York, New York 
Maldives 1,000 
Malta 1,342 Executive Head. John Eliasson 
Mexico 3,000 (Swedish), Permanent Representative 
Monaco 4,021 to the United Nations, is Chairman of 
ae er ee Pant ate the Committee of Trustees of the 
a Ze 30% 281 United Nations Trust Fund for South 
ew Zealand OS 122,380 : , 
Norway 4.09 10,045,745 Africa. He assumed the role in March 
Oman 4,000 1988. 
Saiieeioe =  eies _ Originand Development. The United 
Qatar 04 100,000 ~=—— Nations Trust Fund for South Africa 
Singapore 3,000 was established by the U.N. General 
Spain 96 2,362,373 Assembly in Resolution 2054B (XX) 
Sweden 8.77 21,552,825 
Switzerland 3.72 9,152,583 
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of December 15, 1965. It is made up 
of voluntary contributions from do- 
nor nations, organizations, and indi- 
viduals, and is used to assist victims 
of apartheid. The terms of reference 
for the purposes of grants from the 
Trust Fund are laid down in General 
Assembly Resolutions 2397 (XXIII) 
of December 2, 1968, and 2671 E 
(XXV) of December 8, 1970. 


Purpose. The program was estab- 
lished to provide: 


(a) Legal assistance to persons per- 
secuted under repressive and discrimi- 
natory legislation of South Africa; 

(b) Relieftosuch persons and their 
dependents; 

(c) Education of such persons and 
their dependents; 

(d) Relief for refugees from South 
Africa; and 

(e) Relief and assistance to per- 
sons persecuted under repressive and 
discriminatory legislationin Namibia 
and to their families. 


Structure. The Trust Fund is admin- 
istered by a 5S-member Committee of 
Trustees, composed of the represen- 
tatives of Sweden, Chile, Morocco, 
Nigeria, and Pakistan. The Commit- 
tee of Trustees promotes contribu- 
tions to the Trust Fund, disburses 
grants to voluntary organizations and 
other appropriate bodies concerned 
with relief and assistance to victims 
of apartheid, and facilitates coopera- 
tion in the activities of these organi- 
zations. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1969. The United States subsequently 
ceased its participation in the Trust 
Fund for a decade, resuming with a 
pledge in 1979. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 22 U.S.C. 2221 (a). 


U.S. Contribution. In 1990, the United 
States pledged $500,000, or 13.67% 
of the total contributions and pledges 
of $3,657,493, tothe U.N. Trust Fund 
for South Africa. However, due to 
legislatively mandated withhold- 
ings, including deductions taken to 
meet the war on drugs, the United 
States contributed only $492,000. 
This amount was paid from fiscal 
year 1990 funds appropriated to the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). 


UNITED NATIONS TRUST FUND 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
Pledges 
Calendar Year 1990 

Contributors (32) % Amount 
Australia 133 $ 48,490 
Austria 1.37 50,000 
Barbados 01 500 
Canada 92 33,764 
Chile 14 5,000 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 82 30,000 
Denmark 19.10 698 468 
Egypt Ol $32 
Finland 10.26 375,094 
France 3.17 116,071 
Gabon 14 5,000 
Germany, Fed 

Rep. of 2.92 106,977 
Greece 12 4,500 
Iceland 06 2,100 
India OS 2,000 
Ireland 30 10,924 
Jamaica OS 2,000 
Korea, Rep. of 14 5,000 
Kuwait 14 5,000 
Luxembourg 40 14,535 
Morocco 07 2,475 
Netherlands 3.64 132,979 








817,661 
1,000 
*500,000 
1,000 
2,000 


100.00 $3,657,493 


' The United States contributed only 
$492,000 due to legislatively mandated with- 
holdings. 





United Nations Volunteers 


Executive Head. Dr. Brenda 
McSweeney (American), Executive 
Coordinator, is responsible to the Ad- 
ministrator of UNDP. Term of office 
indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The U.N. 
Volunteers (UNV) was established 
by passage of a resolution, adopted 
by the U.N. General Assembly on 
December 7, 1970. The Administra- 
tor of UNDP is also Administrator of 
U.N. Volunteers. It went into opera- 
tion on January 1, 1971 in New York, 
New York. On June 1, 1972, its 
headquarters was moved to Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Purpose. The U.N. Volunteer Pro- 
gram is the multilateralization of an 
American initiative of the 1960's, the 
establishment of the American Peace 
Corps. It provides U.N. financed 


technical assistance projects with a 
dynamic human resource and pro- 
vides youth with an opportunity to 
serve in U.N. development programs. 
As of December 31, 1989, the total 
number of serving Volunteers in the 
field was 1,801, of whom 39 were 
Americans. 

Structure. The U.N. Volunteers is a 
part of the U.N. Development Pro- 
gram and is therefore a responsibility 
of the Governing Council of UNDP 
which controls its budget. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
January 1, 1971. 


Current Authority for U.S. Contribu- 
tions. 22 U.S.C. 2501a(b)(2). 


U.S. Contribution. As an agency 
cooperating with UNV, the Peace 
Corps works closely with the organi- 
zation, recruiting and sponsoring vol- 


unteers and providing some of their 
expenses. The United States, through 
the Peace Corps budget, contributed 
$100,000, or 13.94% of total pledges 
amounting to $717,607. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEERS 


Pledges 
Calendar Year 1990 


Contributors (22) %o 


Austria 4.07 
Bangladesh 17 
Belgium 17.87 
Bhutan 17 
Botswana 97 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 2.79 
Cyprus 07 
Fraice 13.91 
India 2.09 








UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEERS UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEERS 


Pledges—Continued Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Contributors (22) %o Amount Contributors (22) % Amount 


Jamaica 71 $ 5,128 Tunisia 56 $ 4,000 
Lesotho 15 1,107 Turkey 70 5,000 
Netherlands 14.82 106,383 United States 13.94 100,000 
Philippines 14 1,000 Zaire 14 1,000 
Sri Lanka A2 3,000 

Switzerland 25.77 184,932 Total 100.00 ‘$717,607 


Syria 25 1,763 ; ens 
Thailand 21 1,500 Voluntary contributions. Does not 


Togo 09 676 include external support. 

















SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 





Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAC) 


Via Delle Terme Caracalla, 
Rome, Italy 


Executive Head. Dr. Edouard Saouma 
(Lebanese), Director General, term 
of office expires December 1993. 


Origin and Development. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization had its 
origin in the U.N. Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, held at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 18 to June 13, 1943, 
when representatives of 44 govern- 
ments agreed that a permanent inter- 
national body should be established 
to deal with the varied international 
problems of food and agriculture. The 
Constitution was signed at Quebec, 
Canada, on October 16, 1945, by rep- 
resentatives of 37 governments at the 
first session of the FAO Conference. 

By agreement of the member gov- 
ernments, which were also members 
of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, established at Rome, Italy, 
under the convention of June 7, 1905, 
the functions and assets of the latter 
were transferred to FAO. A formal 
agreement of relationship with the 
United Nations entered into force on 
December 14, 1946. 


Purpose. FAO was established to 
raise levels of nutrition and standards 
of living, to secure improvements in 
the efficiency of production and dis- 
tribution of all food and agricultural 
products, and to better the condition 
of rural populations. The functions of 


the Organization, as outlined in Ar- 
ticle I of the FAO Constitution, are: 


1. Tocollect, analyze, interpret, 
and disseminate information relating 
to nutrition, food, and agriculture; 

2. To promote and, where ap- 
propriate, recommend national and 
international action with respect to 
research, education, conservation, 
processing, marketing, and distribu- 
tion of food and agricultural prod- 
ucts, agricultural credit, and agricul- 
tural commodity arrangements; 

3. To furnish such technical as- 
sistance as governments may request; 
and 

4. To organize, in cooperation 
with governments concerned, such 
efforts as may be needed to help them 
fulfill the obligations arising from 
their acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions of the U.N. Conference on Food 
and Agriculture. 


Structure. The policymaking body 
of FAO is the Conference composed 
of all FAO members. (For listing of 
members see Scale of Assessments 
tabulation.) The Conference meets 


biennially. It approves the broad 
program and policy of the Organiza- 
tion, adopts the program of work and 
budget, and clects the Director Gen- 
eral. 

The Conference elects a Council 
to act for it between sessions of the 
Conference, one-third of the mem- 
bers retiring every year. In 1990, the 
Council was composed of the follow- 
ing states: 





Term Expires 12/31/90 
Australia Kenya 
Egypt Lebanon 
Finland Nigeria 
France Pakistan 
Guinea Peru 
Iran Saudi Arabia 
Italy United Kingdom 

Term Expires 12/31/91 
Angola Indonesia 
Argentina Iraq 
China, People’s Rep. of Japan 
Congo Korea, Rep. of 
Czechoslovakia Malaysia 
Ethiopia Nicaragua 
Germany Thailand 
Greece Venezuela 

Term Expires 12/31/92 
Brazil Madagascar 
Cameroon Mexico 
Canada Morocco 
Colombia Netherlands 
Cuba Poland 
Gabon Portugal 
Ghana Trinidad and 
Lebanon Tobago 
Libya United States 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1945. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Constitution of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, October 16, 1945, 60 
Stat. 1886, TIAS 1554. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. The U.S. contribution shall 
not exceed 33.33% of the total (22 
U.S.C. 279-279d). Subsequent legis- 
lation placed a 25% limitation on the 
U.S. contribution, effective January 
1, 1974, (P.L. 92-544, October 25, 
1972.) 


U.S. Contribution. The budget for 
1988 and 1989 was adopted by the 
24th biennial session of the FAO 
Conference in November 1987. The 
2-year budget totals $535,240,000. 
The United States is assessed at a rate 
of 25%, amounting to $66,905,000 
for 1989. Credits of $6,560,863 for 
the Tax Equalization Fund reduced 
the calendar year 1989 assessment to 
$60,344,137. In addition, the United 
States owed $750,000 to the Working 
Capital Fund for a total requirement 
of $61,094,137. This adjusted amount 
was further reduced $45,000 due to a 
Tax Equalization Fund reduction; by 
$7,048,000 due to a statutory restric- 
tion required by P.L. 99-177; and by 
$32,206,137, an appropriation short- 
fall; making the U.S. contribution 
$21,795,000 paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (158) % Amount 
Afghanistan O1 S$ 26,762 
Albania O1 26,762 
Algeria 17 454,954 
Angola O1 26,762 
Antigua and Barbuda 01 26,762 
Argentina 74 =: 1,980,388 
Australia 199 5,325,638 
Austria BO =: 2,381,818 
Bahamas O1 26,762 
Bahrain 02 $3,524 
Bangladesh 02 $3,524 
Barbados Ol 26,762 
Belgium 141 3,773,442 
Belize O1 26,762 
Benin O1 26,762 
Bhutan 01 26,762 
Bolivia 01 26,762 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (158) Ge Amount 
Botswana O| S$ 26,762 
Brazil 168 4,496,016 
Bulgaria 19 $08,478 
Burkina Faso Ol 26,762 
Burma Ol 76,762 
Burundi Ol 24,762 
Cameroon 01 26,762 
Canada 367 8 9,821,694 
Cape Verde O1 26,762 
Central African Rep. .01 26,762 
Chad O1 26,762 
Chile 08 214,096 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 95 2,542,390 
Colombia 16 428,192 
Comoros O1 26,762 
Congo M1 26,762 
Cook Islands 01 26,762 
Costa Rica 02 $3,524 
Cote d'Ivoire 02 $3,524 
Cuba Al 294,382 
Cyprus 02 $3,524 
Czechoslovakia B4 = 2,248,008 
Denmark 86 2,301,532 
Djibouti O1 26,762 
Dominica O1 26,762 
Dominican Rep 04 107,048 
Ecuador 04 107,048 
Egypt 08 214,096 
El Salvador O1 26,762 
Equatorial Guinea O1 26,762 
Ethiopia O1 26,762 
Fiji O1 26,762 
Finland 60 1,605,720 
France 764 20,446,168 
Gabon 04 107,048 
Gambia O1 26,762 
Germany, Fed 

Rep. of 991 26,521,142 
Ghana O1 26,762 
Greece 53 1,418,386 
Grenada O1 26,762 
Guatemala 02 $3,524 
Guinea Ol 26,762 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (158) % Amount 
Guinea-Bissau Di S$ 26,762 
Guyana 01 26,762 
Haiti O1 26,762 
Honduras O1 26,762 
Hungary 26 695,812 
Iceland 04 107,048 
India A2 = 1,124,004 
Indonesia 1.70 454,954 
Iran 76 2,033,912 
Iraq 14 374,668 
Ireland 22 $88,764 
Isracl .26 695,812 
Italy 455 12,176,710 
Jamaica 02 $3,524 
Japan 13.00 34,790,600 
Jordan O1 26,762 
Kampuchea O1 26,762 
Kenya O1 26,762 
Korea, Dem. People’s 

Rep. of 06 160,572 
Korea, Rep. of 24 642,288 
Kuwait 35 936,670 
Laos O1 26,762 
Lebanon O1 26,762 
Lesotho Ol 26,762 
Liberia O1 26,762 
Libya 31 829,622 
Luxembourg 06 160,572 
Madagascar O1 26,762 
Malawi O1 26,762 
Malaysia 12 321,144 
Maldives O1 26,762 
Mali O1 26,762 
Malta O1 26,762 
Mauntama O1 26,762 
Mauritius O1 26,762 
Mexico 107 =2,863,5¢ 
Mongolia O1 26,762 
Morocco 06 160,572 
Mozambique O1 26,762 
Namibia O1 26,762 
Nepal O1 26,762 
Netherlands 209 5,593,258 
New Zealand 29 776,098 
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133,810 
615,526 
26,762 
26,762 
26,762 


26,762 
26,762 


26,762 
3,104,392 
26,762 
26,762 
26,762 
26,762 
26,762 
6,503,166 
26,762 
26,762 
26,762 
26,762 
4,014,300 
3,586,108 
133,810 
26,762 
294,382 
26,762 
26,762 
133,810 
107,048 
1,097,242 


Members (158) 


Uganda O1 $ 
United Arab Emirates .22 588,764 
United Kingdom $83 15,602,246 
United States 25.00 ' 66,905,000 
Uruguay OS 133,810 
Vanuatu Ol 26,762 
Venezucla 72 1,926,864 
Vietnam D1 26,762 
Yemen (Aden) O1 26,762 
Yemen (Sanaa) O1 26,762 
Yugoslavia 55 1,471,910 
Zaire 01 26,762 
Zambia Ol 26,762 
Zimbabwe 02 $3,524 


Total 100.00 $267 620,000 


' The United States received a Tax 
Equalization credit of $6,560,863, owed 
$750,000 to the Working Capital Fund and 
had a further Tax Equalization Fund reduc- 
tion of $45,000. This amount was further 
reduced by $7,048,000 due to a statutory 
restriction and by $32,206,137, an appro- 
priation shortfall, making the total US. 
contribution $21,795,000. 


26,762 





U.N./FAO World Food 
Program 


Executive Director. James Ingram 
(Australian). Term of office expires 
March 31, 1992. 


Purpose. Since it began operations in 
1963, the World Food Program 
(WFP), sponsored jointly by the 
United Nations and the FAO, has 
specialized in using food aid for so- 
cial and economic development and 
for emergency relief. As the princi- 
pal vehicle for multilateral food aid 











within the U.N. system, WFP distrib- 
utes commodities supplied by donor 
countries: (1) to suppor develop- 
mem projects (e.g., food-for-work 
Projects) designed to help developing 
countries produce or purchase their 
national food requirements, (2) for 
protracted refugee and displaced per- 
sons projects, and (3) as emergency 
food assistance in situations of natu- 
ral and man-made disasters. Devel- 
opment projects have traditionally 
constituted about two thirds of WFP’s 
programs. That proportion is declin- 
ing to about 55 percent, as emergency 
and protracted refugee situations 
worldwide result in increasing de- 
mands for WFP programs and re- 
sources. 


Structure. The governing board of 
the WFP is the Committee on Food 
Aid Policies and Programmes (CFA), 
which is elected by the FAO Council 
and the UN Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC). Thecurrent CFA 
membership is as follows: 


Term Expires 12/31/91 


Germany Fed. Rep. of 
Mexico 


Niger 
United Kingdom 
Zambia 

Term Expires 12/31/92 


» Expires 12/31/93 


Japan 
Netherlands 
Pakistan 
Sweden 
Tanzania 


U.S. Contribution. After the initial 3- 
year experimental program had 


years 1989-1990, WFP set an overall 
target for its Regular Program of $1.4 
billion in commodities and cash. 
As of December 31, 1990, 
$1,203,994,777 had been pledged 
($909.5 million in commodities and 
$294.5 million in cash). 

The United States has pledged 
$151 million in commodities and 
transport costs and $49 million in 
cash towards the target for the Regu- 
lar Program. Part of this pledge will 
be supplied under P.L. 480, Title II, 
and the remainder will come under 
Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949. 

During fiscal year 1990, the 
United States contributed $85 million 
for the WFP Regular Program: 
245,000 metric tons of food com- 
modities worth $65 million, and $20 
million for transport costs. In addi- 
tion, the United States contributed 
$55.9 million for the WFP Protracted 
Refugee Operations: 203,000 metric 
tons of food worth $32.6 million and 
$23.3 million in transport costs. The 
United States contributed $22.1 mil- 
lion to the WFP-administered Inter- 
national Emergency Food Reserve: 
41,700 metrictons of food worth $12.2 
million, and $9.9 million in transport 
costs. The total United States contri- 
bution to the WFP in fiscal year 1990 
was $163 million in commodities and 
cash. 








$5,358,000 
250,000 
10,000 
440,000 
11,000 
1,850,000 
150,000 
20,922,000 
14,600,000 
75,000 
120,000 
32,000 
16,000 


UN/FAO WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 
Pledges for the Period—Continued 
Calendar Years 1989-1990—Continued 

Contributors (73) %' 





Total 10000 $1,013,727 000 


' No percentage shown for amounts 
less than 0.01%. 

* The U.S. pledge is subject to the 
availability of commodities. 








International Atomic 
Energy Agency 
(IAEA) 

Vienna International Center 


Wagramerstrasse 5, 
A-1400 Vienna, Austria 


Executive Head. Hans Blix (Swed- 
ish), Director General, term of office 
expires November 30, 1993. 


Origin and Development. President 
Eisenhower, in an address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
in December 1953, urged the estab- 
lishment of an international organiza- 
tion to “devise methods whereby .. . 
fissionable material would be allo- 
cated to serve the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind.” In 1954, a group of eight 
countries met in Washington to pre- 
pare a draft statute. In December 


1954, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly of 


the United Nations which expressed 
the hope that “the International 
Atomic Energy Agency would be es- 
tablished in order to assist in lifting 
the burdens of poverty, hunger, and 
disease.” The Statute Conference in 
September 1956 was attended by 81 
nations. On October 26, 1956, the 
Statute was signed by 70 states and a 
Preparatory Commission of 18 mem- 
bers was established. The Statute 
came into force on July 29, 1957. 


Purpose. The Agency’s basic objec- 
tives as set forth in its statute are “to 
seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to 
peace, health, and prosperity through- 
out the world,” and to “ensure, so far 
as it is able, that assistance provided 
by it or at its request or under its 
supervision or control is not used in 


such a way as to further any military 
purpose.” To meet this objective the 
Agency seeks to encourage and assist 
research, development, and practical 
application of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses, and to establish and 
administer safeguards over nuclear 
materials. The IAEA is also the pri- 
mary focal point for international co- 
operation in nuclear safety. 

Under the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, which entered into force in 
1970, the Agency was designated to 
verify that nuclear materials are not 
diverted from peaceful uses to nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices, and was vested with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out anew and 
broader range of international safe- 
guards pursuant to the Treaty. 


Structure. The IAEA is composed of 
the Secretariat, headed by the Direc- 
tor General, the Board of Governors, 
made up of representatives from 35 
member states, and the General Con- 
ference, made up of representatives 
from all 112 member states (see Scale 
of Assessments tabulation). The Gen- 
eral Conference, which generally 
meets once a year (usually in Septem- 
ber), elects some of ihe Board mem- 
bers (the others are designated by the 
outgoing Board of Governors), ap- 
proves the program and budget, ap- 
proves the appointment of the Direc- 
tor General every 4 years, and consid- 
ers other matters referred to it by the 
Board. The Board of Governors meets 
at its own discretion, usually three or 
four times a year, to consider matters 
proposed by the Director General and 
member states, as well as other mat- 
ters arising from previous General 
Conference decisions. The Board 











also has authority to carry out the 
functions of the IAEA subject to its 
responsibilities in certain matters to 


the General Conference. 

The following are members of the 
1989-90 Board of Governors: 
Algeria Iraq 
Argentina Italy 
Australia Japan 
Belgium Malaysia 
Brazil Mexico 
Canada Netherlands 
Chile Nigeria 
China, People's Rep.of Pakistan 
Cote d'Ivoire Peru 
Czechoslovakia Philippines 
Denmark Poland 
Egypt Saudi Arabia 
France Sweden 
German Dem. Rep. Tunisia 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of U.S.S.R. 
Ghana United Kingdom 
India United States 

Venezuela 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1957. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, October 26, 
1956, 8 UST 1093, TIAS 3873. 


U.S. Contribution. The calendar year 
1989 regular assessment bud- 
get amounted to approximately 
$147,866,969. The United States was 
assessed 25.93% or $38,343,755. Due 
to prior years surplus the United States 
received a credit of $2,771,438 re- 
ducing its requirement to $35,572,317. 
The United States applied a credit of 
$1,356,239 toward prior year arrear- 
ages and it owed $500,000 to the 
Working Capital Fund making its to- 
tal net assessment $37,428,556. In 
addition, the United States expects to 
pay $543,000 for a Tax Equalization 


adjustment. To date, the total U.S. 
contribution to the IAEA amounts to 
$37,787,078. This amount was paid 


from fiscal year 1990 funds. 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 

Members (112) Jo Amount 
Afghanistan 01 $ 10,297 
Albania O01 10,297 
Algeria 09 136,341 
Argentina Al 611,615 
Australia 1.70 2,515,351 
Austria 16 1,119,637 
Bangladesh 02 22,517 
Belgium 1.21 1,794,489 
Bolivia Ol 10,297 
Brazil 91 1,344,333 
Bulgaria ll 157,829 
Burma Ol 10,572 
ByelorussianS.S.R. 35 521,478 
Cameroon O01 10,297 
Canada 3.14 4,647,265 
Chile 05 71,946 
China, People's 

Rep. of 63 933,107 
Colombia 09 129,889 
Costa Rica O01 19,839 
Cote d'Ivoire Ol 19,839 
Cuba 06 89,658 
Cyprus O1 19,839 
Czechoslovakia 72 1,058,286 
Denmark 74 1,088,964 
Dominican Rep. 02 29,382 
Ecuador 02 29,382 
Egypt 05 70,917 
El Salvador O1 10,297 
Ethiopia O1 10,297 
Finland 51 751,540 
France 6.53 9,662,625 
Gabon 03 46,015 
German Dem. Rep. 1.36 2,009,211 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 8.47 = 12,530,742 
Ghana O01 10,916 
Greece .29 421,657 








INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (112) % Amount 
Guatemala O01 $ 20,114 
Haiti 01 10,297 
Hungary 16 238,650 
Iceland 03 46,015 
India .25 376,552 
Indonesia 09 140,460 
Iran Al 609,374 
Iraq 08 116,227 
Ireland 19 276,072 
Israel .23 337,424 
Italy 3.89 5,751,564 
Jamaica O1 20,028 
Japan 11.13. 16,457,140 
Jordan O01 10,297 
Kampuchea 01 10,297 
Kenya O01 10,297 
Korea, Dem. Rep.of .03 50,114 
Korea, Rep. of 13 194,626 
Kuwait 30 444,789 
Lebanon 01 10,572 
Liberia Ol 10,297 
Libya 27 398,774 
Liechtenstein O1 15,337 
Luxembourg 05 76,687 
Madagascar 01 10,297 
Malaysia 07 97,828 
Mali 01 10,297 
Mauritius O1 10,297 
Mexico 59 870,294 
Monaco O1 15,337 
Mongolia Ol 10,297 
Morocco 03 49,771 
Netherlands 1.78 2,638,049 
New Zealand 25 368,101 
Nicaragua O1 10,297 
Niger O1 10,297 
Nigeria 12 184,741 
Norway 55 812,887 
Pakistan 04 62,403 
Panama O1 19,839 
Paraguay O1 19,839 
Peru OS 69,200 
Philippines 07 101,948 
Poland 48 711,813 
Portugal 12 177,258 
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INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 





ENERGY AGENCY 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (112) % Amount 
Qatar 04 $ 61,350 
Romania 13 191,949 
Saudi Arabia 1.00 1,472,401 
Senegal Ol 10,297 
Sierra Leone 01 10,297 
Singapore 07 96,799 
South Africa .29 428,179 
Spain 2.08 3,082,838 
Sri Lanka Ol 10,572 
Sudan Ol 10,486 
Sweden 1.29 1,901,850 
Switzerland 1.15 1,702,466 
Syria 03 38,924 
Tanzania O1 10,297 
Thailand 06 89,658 
Tunisia 02 29,382 
Turkey 23 334,744 
Uganda O01 10,297 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.32 1,947,865 
U.S.S.R. 10.47 15,475,541 
United Arab 

Emirates 19 276,072 
United Kingdom 4.99 7,377,337 
United States 25.93 ' 38,343,755 
Uruguay 03 40,229 
Vatican City Ol 15,337 
Venezucla 39 574,338 
Vietnam Ol 11,602 
Yugoslavia 30 441,428 
Zaire O1 10,486 
Zambia Ol 10,297 
Zimbabwe Ol 19,839 

Total 100.00 $147 866,969 


' The United States received a credit of 
$2,77 1,438 for prior years surplus reducing 
its contribution to $35,572,317. The United 
States also applicd a credit of $1,356,239 
toward prior year arrearages, and owed 
$500,000 to the Working Capital Fund mak- 
ing its total net assessment $37,428,556. In 
addition, the United States expects to pay 
$543,000 for a Tax Equalization adjust- 


ment. 





IAEA 
Technical Assistance and 
Cooperation Fund 


This program supports technical co- 
operation activities in developing 
States related to the use of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes. The 
IAEA Technical Assistance and Co- 
operation Fund is financed by volun- 
tary cash contributions from member 
States. Moreover, in-kind assistance 
is provided by some states in the form 
of fellowships, equipment, expert ser- 
vices and training courses. 

Pledges toward the calendar year 
1990 program target of $45,500,000 
amounted to $38,797,255. The United 
States pledged a voluntary cash con- 
tribution of $10,654,000 or 23.42% 
of the total program target amount. 
However, due to a legal limitation, 
only $10,200,000 was contributed, or 
26.29%. The United States also pro- 
vided $4,021,000 in experts, equip- 
ment, training courses and fellow- 
ships. In addition, $7,325,000 was 
obligated for strengthening IAEA 
safeguards and other nonproliferation 
activities. The total provided from 
fiscal year 1990 funds was 
$21,546,000. 


IAEA TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AND COOPERATION FUND 


Cash Pledges 
Calendar Year 1990 
Contributors (62) % ' 


Albania O1 § 
Argentina 13 
Australia 1.96 
Austria 86 
Bangladesh O1 
Belgium 33 


Amount 


4,550 
5U,000 
760,000 
332,150 
4,550 
128,205 


IAEA TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


AND COOPERATION FUND 
Cash Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 

Contributors (62) %! Amount 
Brazil 68 $ 265,000 
Bulgaria 18 68,250 
ByelorussianS.S.R. .39 150,150 
Canada 2.84 1,102,823 
Chile 09 36,400 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 91 354,900 
Colombia 13 50,000 
Cuba ll 40,950 
Cyprus 02 9,100 
Czechoslovakia 16 295,750 
Denmark 80 309,400 
Egypt 08 31,850 
Finland 59 227,500 
France 7.26 2,816.750 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 10.87 4,217,850 
Ghana 02 6,000 
Greece 46 177,450 
Guatemala 02 9,100 
Hungary 27 106,452 
Iceland 04 13,650 
India 42 163,800 
Indonesia 10 39,000 
Iran 1.01 390,400 
Iraq 14 54,600 
Japan 13.22 5,127,850 
Jordan 01 4,550 
Korea, People’s 

Dem. Rep. of 06 22,750 
Korea, Rep. of 26 100,100 
Libya 04 15,000 
Liechtenstein Ol 4,600 
Madagascar 1,600 
Malaysia 13 50,050 
Mexico 1.09 423,150 
Mongolia Ol 4,550 
Morocco OS 18,200 
Netherlands 1.91 741,650 
Nigeria .23 91,000 
Norway 63 245,700 
Pakistan 07 27,300 
Poland 65 250,250 
Spain 23 90,000 
Sweden 141 546,000 
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IAEA TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





AND COOPERATION FUND 
Cash Pledges—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 

Contributors (62) %' Amount 
Switzerland 1.25 $ 486,850 
Thailand 12 45,500 
Turkey 38 145,600 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.45 564,000 
U.S.S.R. 11.59 4,495,400 
United Kingdom 5.64 2,188,550 
United States 27.46 * 10,654,000 
Uruguay 04 15,000 
Vatican City O01 2,000 
Viet Nam 513 
Yugoslavia 53 204,750 
Zaire 1,000 
Zambia O1 4,550 
Zimbabwe 02 8,962 
Total 100.00 $38,797,255 


' No percentage shown for amounts of 
less than 0.01%. 

? Due to a legal limitation, the United 
States contributed only $10,200,000 of its 
original pledge of $10,654,000. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


1000 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
H3A 2R2 


Executive Head. Dr. Philippe H.P. 
Rochat (Swiss), Secretary General, 
term expires July 31, 1994. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) was established under the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, which was concluded at 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 7, 
1944. 

The International Civil Aviation 
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Organization is a specialized agency 
of the United Nations in accordance 
with an agreement between the two 
Organizations. This agreement en- 
tered into force on May 13, 1947. 


Purpose. The aims and objectives of 
the Organization as set forth in Ar- 
ticle 44 of the Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation are “to develop 
the principles and techniques of in- 
ternational air navigation and to fos- 
ter the plar jing and development of 
international air transport so as to 
insure the safe and orderly growth of 
international civil aviation through- 
out the world; encourage the arts of 
aircraft design and operation for 
peaceful purposes; encourage the de- 
velopment of airways, airports, and 
air navigation facilities for interna- 
tional civil aviation; meet the needs 
of the peoples of the world for safe, 
regular, efficient, and economical air 
transport; prevent economic waste 
caused by unreasonable competition; 
insure that the rights of contracting 
States are fully respected and that 
every contracting state has a fair op- 
portunity to operate international air- 
lines; avoid discrimination between 
contracting states; promote safety of 
flight in international air navigation; 
and promote generally the develop- 
ment of all aspects of international 
civil aeronautics.” 


Structure. The ICAO Assembly, 
which consists of all member states, 
mects at least once every 3 years. The 
27th session of the Assembly, held in 
September—October 1989, elected the 
following 33 states as members of the 
Council for a 3-year period: 








Argentina Italy 
Australia Japan 
Brazil Madagascar 
Canada Mexico 
Chile Netherlands 
China, People's Nigeria 

Rep. of Pakistan 
Czechoslovakia Saudi Arabia 
Egypt Senegal 
Finland Spain 
France Tanzania 
Germany, Fed. Trinidad and 

Rep. of Tobago 
Ghana Tunisia 
Honduras U.S.S.R. 
India United Kingdom 
Indonesia United States 
Iraq Venezuela 


The Council and its Air Trans- 
port, Joint Support, Finance, and Un- 
lawful Interference Committees, the 
Legal Committee, and the Air Navi- 
gation Commission (composed of 15 
persons qualified in the science and 
practice of aeronautics) provide the 
continuing direction of the work of 
ICAO. Worldwide and regional mect- 
ings of ICAO member states make 
recommendations to the Council and 
its subordinate bodies concerning the 
many different problems arising in 
international civil aviation. Fromtime 
to time panels of experts are con- 
vened to make recommendations on 
highly specialized subjects. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1945. Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization; and 1947, In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. December 7, 1944, 
61 Stat. 1180, TIAS 1591. 


U.S. Contribution. The triennial bud- 
get for the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization is submitted by the 
Secretary General to the Council of 
the Organization, which reviews the 
estimates before submitting them to 
the Assembly for its consideration 
and approval. 

For calendar year 1989, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation’s budget totaled $33,701,000 
which, after taking into account 
$2,061,000 in miscellaneous income, 
resulted in assessments for member 
States totaling $31,640,000. The 
United States was assessed 25%, or 
$7,910,000. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (156) %o Amount 
Afghanistan 06 $ 18,984 
Algeria 25 79,100 
Angola 06 18,984 
Antigua 06 18,984 
Argentina 44 139,216 
Australia 1.77 $60,028 
Austria 59 186,676 
Bahamas 06 18,984 
Bahrain 06 18,984 
Bangladesh 07 22,148 
Barbados 06 18,984 
Belgium 1.04 329,056 
Benin 06 18,984 
Bolivia 06 18,984 
Botswana 06 18,984 
Brazil 143 452,452 
Brunei 06 18,984 
Bulgana 14 44,296 
Burkina Faso 06 18,984 
Burma 06 18,984 
Burundi 06 18,984 








INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (156) Io Amount 
Cameroon 06 S$ 18,984 
Canada 2.92 923,888 
Cape Verde 06 18,984 
Central African Rep. .06 18,984 
Chad 06 18,984 
Chile 10 31,640 
China, People’s Rep. .66 208,824 
Colombia 24 75,936 
Comoros 06 18,984 
Congo 06 18,984 
Costa Rica 06 18,984 
Cote d'Ivoire 06 18,984 
Cuba Al 34,804 
Cyprus 06 18,984 
Czechoslovakia 49 155,036 
Denmark 59 186,676 
Djibouti 06 18,984 
Dominican Rep 06 18,984 
Ecuador 06 18,984 
Egypt 17 53,788 
El Salvador 06 18,984 
Equatorial Guinea 06 18,984 
Ethiopia 06 18,984 
Fiji 06 18,984 
Finland 44 139,216 
France 80 1,835,120 
Gabon 06 18,984 
Gambia 06 18,984 
Germany, Fed 

Rep. of 80 = =2,151,520 
Ghana 06 18,984 
Greece 46 145,544 
Grenada 06 18,984 
Guatemala 06 18,984 
Guinea 06 18,984 
Guinea-Bissau 06 18,984 
Guyana 06 18,984 
Haiti 06 18,984 
Honduras 06 18,984 
Hungary 14 44,296 
Iceland 06 18,984 
India 55 174,020 
Indonesia 36 113,904 
lran 66 208,824 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 


ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—-Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (156) % Amount 
Iraq 25 $ 79,100 
Ireland 19 60,116 
Israel 37 117,068 
Italy 3.19 1,009,316 
Jamaica 06 18,984 
Japan 9.51 3,008 ,964 
Jordan 14 44,296 
Kampuchea 06 18,984 
Kenya 06 18,984 
Kiribati 06 18,984 
Korea, Dem. Rep.of  .06 18,984 
Korea, Rep. of 16 240,464 
Kuwait 38 120,232 
Laor 06 18,984 
Lebanon 12 37,968 
Lesotho 06 18,984 
Liberia 06 18,984 
Libya .26 82,264 
Luxembourg 06 18,984 
Madagascar 06 18,984 
Malawi 06 18,984 
Malaysia 23 72,772 
Maldives 06 18,984 
Mali 06 18,984 
Malta 06 18,984 
Mauritania 06 18,984 
Mauritius 06 18,984 
Mexico 6 303,744 
Monaco 06 18,984 
Morocco 08 25,312 
Mozambique 06 18,984 
Nauru 06 18,984 
Nepal 06 18,984 
Netherlands 1.86 588,504 
New Zealand 33 104,412 
Nicaragua 06 18,984 
Niger 06 18,984 
Nigeria 30 94,920 
Norway 49 155,036 
Oman 08 25,312 
Pakistan 24 75,936 
Panama 06 18,984 
Papua New Guinea 06 18,984 
Paraguay 06 18,984 











INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (156) Io Amount 
Peru 09 $ 28,476 
Philippines 29 91,756 
Poland 40 126,560 
Portugal 23 72,772 
Qatar 08 25,312 
Romania .20 63,280 
Rwanda 06 18,984 
St. Lucia 06 18,984 
St. Vincent and 

the Grenadines 06 18,984 
Sao Tome and Principe .06 18,984 
Saudi Arabia 95 300,580 
Senegal 06 18,984 
Seychelles 06 18,984 
Sierra Leone 06 18,984 
Singapore 66 208 824 
Solomon Islands 06 18,984 
Somalia 06 18,984 
South Africa 60 189,840 
Spain 1.87 591,668 
Sri Lanka 08 25,312 
Sudan 06 18,984 
Suriname 06 18,984 
Swaziland 06 18,984 
Sweden 1.03 325,892 
Switzerland 1.22 386,008 
Syria 09 28,476 
Tanzania 06 18,984 
Thailand 34 107,576 
Togo 06 18,984 
Tonga 06 18,984 
Trinidad and Tobago’ _.10 31,640 
Tunisia 06 18,984 
Turkey .28 88,592 
Uganda 06 18,984 
U.S.S.R. 8.81 2,787,484 
United Arab Emirates .23 72,772 
United Kingdom 5.12 1,619,968 
United States 25.00 7,910,000 
Uruguay 06 18,984 
Vanuatu 06 18,984 
Venezuela 57 180,348 
Vietnam 06 18,984 
Yemen (Aden) 06 18,984 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 


Members (156) 


% 
Yemen (Sanaa) 06 S$ 18,984 
Yugoslavia 40 
Zaire 06 
Zambia 06 
Zimbabwe 06 
Total 





100.00 $31,640,000 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization Joint 
Financing Program 


Purpose. The purpose of the Pro- 
gram is to provide virtually full joint 
financing by the United States and 
other user nations, and by user air- 
lines, on the basis of proportionate 
use, of certain air navigation and me- 
teorological facilities and communi- 
cations required for international air 
transport over the North Atlantic. The 
facilities are located in Greenland, a 
territory of Denmark, and Iceland. 
They are jointly financed because 
their cost is disproportionate to their 
usage by Denmark and Iceland. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Agreement on the Joint Financ- 
ing of Certain Air Navigation Serv- 
ices in Greenland and the Faroe Is- 
lands, September 25, 1956, TIAS 
4049; Agreement on the Joint Fi- 
nancing of Certain Air Navigation 
Facilities in Iceland, TIAS 4048. Each 
TIAS was amended by the November 
3, 1982, protocols. Currently, the 
contracting states to the Agreements 
are the following: 











Belgium Italy 
Canada Japan 
Cuba Kuwait 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 
Finland Spain 
France Sweden 
Germany, Fed. Switzerland 
Rep. of U.S.S.R. 
Greece United Kingdom 
Iceland United States 
Ireland 


U.S. Contribution. Total assessments 
to all contracting states for calendar 
year 199C amounted to approximately 
$5,667,502. The U.S. share, based on 
the number of flights of U.S. air car- 
riers in relation to the total volume of 
international civil air traffic transit- 
ing the North Atlantic, was 43.36%, 
or $2,457,570. The United Statescon- 
tribut‘on was paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


International Fund for 
Agricultural Development 
(IFAD) 

Rome, Italy 


Executive Head. \driss Jazairy (A\l- 
gerian), President. Term of office 
expires December 31, 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural Devel- 
opment (IFAD) was established in 
1977 as a result of a resolution of the 
1974 World Food Conference. It was 
created in response to a widespread 
concern, expressed at the Conference, 
that international attention must be 
focused on the needs of the small 
farmer and the landless poor in devel- 
oping Countries. 


Purpose. The objective of IFAD is to 
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mobilize financial resources and make 
them available on concessional terms 
for agricultural and rural develop- 
ment in developing member states. 
IFAD provides financing for projects 
specifically designed to improve food 
production systems and the produc- 
tivity of the rural poor and landless in 
the poorest food deficient regions. 
IFAD's cbjective is to improve the 
nutritional leve, of the poorest popu- 
lations in developing countries and, 
thereby, to improve their lives. To 
accomplish this objective, IFAD en- 
gages the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) in con- 
structive economic cooperation with 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) 
countries. IFAD also uses its re- 
sources to leverage additional financ- 
ing from other international deveiop- 
mem institutions and host govern- 
ments for projects which benefit the 
rural poor. 
Structure. IFAD was originally in- 
tended to be financed through bal- 
anced contributions from members of 
OECD and OPEC countries in three- 
year replenishments. OPEC contri- 
butions, however, have declined while 
contributions from non-OPEC devel- 
oping countries have increased. For 
the third Replenishment, OECD 
pledged 67%, OPEC 22%, and other 
developing countries 11%. 
Between 1977 and 1990, IFAD 
funded 292 projects in 93 developing 
countries with a total value of over 
$11.8 billion. Of this amount, IFAD 
has provided about 26% of the re- 
sources, external cofinancers, such as 
the World Bank and the regional de- 
velopment banks, about 34%, and the 














recipient countries themselves about 


40% 


As of December 1990, IFAD had 


a total membership of 145 countries: 
21 in Category I (OECD), 12 in Cat- 
egory I] (OPEC), and 112 in Cat- 
egory III (other developing countries). 

Each member is represented on 
the Governing Council and is entitled 
to appoint a governor and an alter- 
nate. At its annual session, the Gov- 
erning Council elects 6 members from 
each category to the Executive Board. 
As the largest donor, the United States 
is the only member of IFAD to enjoy 
a@ permanent seat on the Executive 
Board. The following countries were 
members to IFAD as of December 


31, 1990: 
Afghanistan 
Algeria 
Angola 


Antigua and Barbuda 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 


E! Salvador 

Equatorial Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 

Ghana 

Greece 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guinea 


Papua New Guinea 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Vietnam 
Yemen (Aden) 
Yemen (Sanaa) 
Yugoslavia 
Zaire 

Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 


1978. 








Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. The agreement establishing the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development was adopted in Rome 
on June 13, 1976 and entered into 
force on November 30, 1977. Au- 
thority for United States participation 
and contributions is found in Public 
Law 87-105 Section 103 (G). 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
pledged and contributed $200 million 
1982, the United States made a First 
Replenishment pledge of $180 mil- 
lion and in 1986, a Second Replenish- 
ment pledge of $79,840,000. In 1989, 
A contribution of $34,400,000, to- 
ward the Third Replenishment, was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds al- 
lotted to the Agency for International 
Development and paid by that 


Agency. 


Executive Head. Michel Hansenne 
(Belgian), Director General, term ex- 
pires March 3, 1994, 


Origin and Development. The origi- 
nal Constitution of the ILO formed 
part of the Treaty of Versailles of 
June 28, 1919, the Treaty of St. 
Germain of September 10, 1919, the 
Treaty of Trianon of June 4, 1920, 
and the Treaty of Neuilly of 
November 27, 1919. The peace trea- 
ties, when ratified, established the 
International Labor Organization as 
an official intergovernmental agency, 
an autonomous association of the 
League of Nations. 
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The dissolution of the League of 
Nations and the creation of the United 
Nations necessitated revision of the 
ILO Constitution. At the 26th session 
of its General Conference, in June 
1944, the ILO adopted a declaration, 
known as the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia, redefining the Organization's 
aims and purposes. In October 1946, 
the ILO General Conference adopted 
an instrument of amendment which 
severed its connection with the League 
and anticipated its new relationship 
with the United Nations. On April 20, 
1948, the amended Constitution came 
into effect. 

The ILO became a specialized 

agency of the United Nations by an 
agreement between the two organiza- 
tions. 
Purpose. The International Labor 
Organization was established to as- 
sist in raising labor standards and in 
improving working conditions. The 
ILO is unique among international 
organizations in that it includes rep- 
resentation not only of governments 
but of employers and workers as well. 
This “tripartite” representation is pre- 
scribed by the ILO Constitution to 
ensure the accurate representation of 
the true interests of the groups most 
directly affected by the work of the 
ILO. 

Historically, the most important 
technique utilized by the ILO has 
been the adoption of labor standards 
in the form of conventions and rec- 
ommendations for consideration and 
action by member states. After World 
War II, the ILO began to emphasize 
national and regional training pro- 
grams, advisory missions, surveys, 
and other activities of direct assist- 








ance to member states. It also pre- 
pares and makes available technical 
information on labor questions. 

The work of the Organization 
covers a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding work hours, minimum age 
for employment, working conditions 
of women and young workers, 
worker's compensation, social insur- 
ance, minimum wage machinery, la- 
bor standards in non-self-governing 
territories, industrial safety, statistics, 
migration foremployment, conditions 
of work of seamen, management, de- 
velopment, the right of workers and 
employers to organize into associa- 
tions of their own choosing, trade 
union rights, and forced labor. 

Because of concern that the ILO 
had been diverted from ‘ts purpose in 
recent years, the U.S. Government, in 
consultation with U.S. Worker and 
Employer representatives, gave on 
November 6, 1975, the 2-year notice 
of intention to withdraw from the 
Organization required by the ILO 
Constitution. The United States did, 
in fact, withdraw from the ILO on 
November 6, 1977, because correc- 
tive measures had not been taken to 
restore the Organization to its origi- 
nal purposes. 

By 1980, the U.S. Government, 
again in consultation with the U.S. 
Worker and Employer representa- 
tives, determined that the atmosphere 
in the ILO has improved and that 
specific developments had occurred 
which made U.S. reentry desirable. 
The United States accordingly once 
again became a member of the ILO on 
February 18, 1980. 


Structure. The ILO has three major 
organs: the International Labor Con- 
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ference, the International Labor Of- 
fice (Secretariat), and the Governing 
Body. The ILO Constitution defines 
a separate role for each, but does not 
designate any one organ as supreme. 
The relationship is an interlocking 
one of checks and balances rather 
than that of a hierarchy. In the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, all mem- 
ber states are entitled to be repre- 
sented by tripartite delegations com- 
posed of two government delegates, 
one worker delegate, and one em- 
ployer delegate, each with a separate 
vote. The Conference approves the 
budget, sets international labor stan- 
dards, and elects the Governing Body. 
The Governing Body, which is also 
tripartite in composition, currently has 
28 government members, 14 employ- 
er members, and 14 worker members, 
each having one vote. 

Workers, employers, and 18 of 
the governments are elected for peri- 
ods of 3 years by their respective 
groups in the Conference. Ten of the 
government members hold their seats 
by being designated states of chief 
industrial importance, as determined 
by the Governing Body. The Office 
is headed by the Director General, 
who is appointed by and subject to the 
direction of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body meets three 
times a year, except every third year, 
when the membership changes, it 
meets four times. It reviews and 
recommends the ILO budget to the 
Conference; supervises the Interna- 
tional Labor Office (Secretariat); ap- 
points, convenes, and reviews the 
work of various tripartite industrial 
committees and committees of ex- 
perts; appoints the Director General; 








and generally acts as the Board of 
Directors of the Organization. For 
the period June 1987~—90, the Govern- 
ment Body is constituted as follows: 





Government Members 
Antiguaand Barbuda Greece 
Argentina India ' 

Australia Italy ' 
Benin Japan ' 
Botswana Ku-vait 
Brazil ' Liberia 
Burundi Libya 
Canada Malaysia 
China, People’s Sri Lanka 
Rep. of ' Tanzania 
Colombia Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Cuba USS.R.' 
Crechoslovakia United Kingdom ' 
France ' United States ' 
Germany, Fed Yugoslavia 
Rep. of ' 
‘Members holding nonelective seats as 
states of chief industrial importance 
Employer Members? 
, Let 
R . ‘ Niger 
Germany, Fed. Rep.of Sweden 
India Tunisia 
Japan United Kingdom 
Kenya United States 
Worker Members? 
Australia Mexico 
Canada Sencgal 
Cote d'Ivoire Somalia 
Denmark USSR. 
Germany, Fed. Rep.of United Kingdom 
India United States 
Japan Venezuela 





? Employer and worker Members are 
not elected on the basis of nationality, but 


rather as representatives of ernployers’ as- 
sociations and labor union organizations. 
Initial Date of U.S. Participation 
1934. 
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Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. 48 Stat. 1182 (1934) 22 U.S.C. 
271-272 (1952); Instrument for the 
Amendment of the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization, Au- 
gust 2, 1948, 62 Stat. 3485, TIAS 
1868. 


Statutory Limitation on US. Contri- 
bution. The U.S. contribution shall 
not exceed 25% of the total. 62 Stat. 
1151 (1948), as amended, 22 U.S.C. 
272A. 


U.S. Contribution. The International 
Labor Conference adopted, for calen- 
dar year 1989, an assessment budget 
of $194,593,003. The United States 
was assessed 25%, or $48,648,259. 
After January 1, 1990, the ILO billed 
the members’ assessments part in U.S. 
dollars and part in Swiss francs. The 
foreign currency exchange difference 
amounted to $7,234,336 over the 
original U.S. assessment, making the 
total $55,882,595. The United States 
also expects to pay $150,000 for Tax 
Equalization reimbursement, making 
the total requirement $56,032,595. 
However, duc to a shortfall in appro- 
priated funds of $2,727,859, the 
United States has contributed only 
$53,158,736 thus far from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 19869 
Members (149) % Amount 
Afghanistan 01 S$ 19,459 
Algeria 14 272,430 
Angola 01 19,459 


Antiguaand Barbuda 01 19,459 














INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (149) % Amount 
Argentina 62 $1,206,477 
Australia 1.66 3,230,245 
Austria 74 1,499,988 
Bahamas O1 19,459 
Bahrain 02 38,919 
Bangladesh 02 38,919 
Barbados O1 19,459 
Belgium 1.18 2,296,199 
Belize O1 19,459 
Benin O1 19,459 
Bolivia Oi 19,459 
Botswana O1 19,459 
Brazil 1.40 2,724,303 
Bulgana 16 311,349 
Burkina Faso 01 19,459 
Burma O1 19,459 
Burundi 01 19,459 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 3M 661,616 
Cameroon O1 19,459 
Canada 3.07 5,974,007 
Cape Verde 01 19,459 
Central African Rep. 01 19,459 
Chad 01 19,459 
Chile 07 136,215 
China, People's 

Rep. of 79 1,537,285 
Colombia 13 252,971 
Comoros 01 19,459 
Congo 01 19,459 
Costa Rica 02 38,919 
Cote d'Ivoire 02 38,919 
Cuba 09 175,134 
Cyprus 02 38,919 
Crechoslovakia 70 1,362,151 
Denmark 72 1,491,070 
Dybouts 01 19,459 
Dominican Rep 03 58,378 
Dominica 01 19,459 
Ecuador 03 58,378 
Egypt 07 136,215 
E! Salvador 01 19,459 
Equatoral Guinea 01 19,459 
Ethiopia 01 19,459 
Fiji 01 19,459 


ORGANIZATION 

Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989-—-Continued 
Members (149) % Amount 
Finland SO $ 972,965 
France 638 12,415,037 
Gabon 63 $8,378 
German Dem. Rep 1.33 2,588 088 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 827 16,092,845 
Ghana 01 19,459 
Greece 44 856,209 
Grenada 01 19,459 
Guatemala 02 38,919 
Guinea O1 19,459 
Guinea-Bissau O1 19,459 
Guyana O1 19,459 
Hart O1 19,459 
Honduras 01 19,459 
Hungary 22 428,105 
Iceland 03 58,378 
India 35 681,076 
Indonesia 14 272430 
lran 63 1,225,9% 
Iraq 12 233,512 
Ireland 18 350,267 
Israel 22 428,105 
Italy 3.80 7,994,5% 
Jamaica 02 38,919 
Japan 1086 21,132,804 
Jordan 01 19,459 
Kampuchea 01 19,459 
Kenya 01 19,459 
Kuwait 29 564,320 
Laos 01 19,459 
Lebanon 01 19,459 
Lesotho 01 19,459 
Liberia 01 19,459 
Libya 26 $05,942 
Luxembourg 05 97,297 
Madagascar 01 19,459 
Malawi 01 19,499 
Malaysia 10 194,593 
Mah 01 19,459 
Maha 01 19,459 
Mauntama 01 19,459 
Mauntius 01 19,459 
Mexico R9 1.731.879 


$4 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 





Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 


Members (149) % 


Mongolia Ol 
Morocco OS 
Mozambique O1 
Namibia Ol 
Nepal Ol 
Netherlands 1.74 
New Zealand 24 

O1 

Ol 

19 


Papua New Guinea 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Qatar 

Romania 

Rwanda 

San Marino ; 
Sao Tome and Principe . 
St. Lucia 
Saudi Arabia 97 
Senegal O1 
Seychelles Ol 
Sierra Leone Ol 
Singapore 10 
Solomon Islands Ol 
Somalia Ol 
Spain 2.04 
Sri Lanka O1 
Sudan O1 
Suriname O01 
Swaziland Ol 
Sweden 1.25 
Switzerland 1.12 
Syria 04 
Tanzania O1 
Thailand 09 
Togo O1 
Trinidad and Tobago .04 
Tunisia 03 


$ 


Amount 


19,459 
97,297 
19,459 
19,459 
19,459 
3,385,920 
467,023 
19,459 
19,459 
369,727 
1,050,802 
116,756 
38,919 
19,459 
38,919 
136,215 
194,593 
350,267 
77,837 
369,727 
19,459 
19,459 
19,459 
19,459 
1,887,553 
19,459 
19,459 
19,459 
194,593 
19,459 
19,459 
3,969,699 
19,459 
19,459 
19,459 
19,459 
2,432,414 
2,179,413 
77,837 
19,459 
175,134 
19,459 
77,837 
58,378 


Scale of Assessments—Coniinued 
Calendar Year 1989—Con‘tinued 
Members (149) % Amount 


Turkey 34 $ 661,616 
Uganda Ol 19,459 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.28 2,490,792 
U.S.S.R. 10.21 19,867,950 
United Arab 

Emirates 18 
United Kingdom 4.87 
United States 25.00 
Uruguay 04 
Venezucla 60 
Yemen (Aden) Ol 
Yemen (Sanaa) Ol 
Yugoslavia A6 
Zaire Ol 
Zambia Ol 
Zimbabwe 02 


100.00 


350,267 
9,476,682 
‘48,648,259 
77,837 
1,167,558 
19,459 
19,459 
895,128 
19,459 
19,459 
38,919 


$194 593,003 


* In addition, the U.S. expects to pay 
$150,000 for Tax Equalization reimburse- 
ment. Due to an appropriation shortfall, of 
$2,723,859, only $53,158,736 was paid from 
fiscal year 1990 funds. The higher U.S. 
dollar amount resulted in the U.S. being 
billed 42% of its assessment in Swiss francs. 








Total 


International 
Maritime Organization 
(IMO) 


4 Albert Embankment, London 
SE! 7SR 


Executive Head. William O’ Neil (Ca- 
nadian), Secretary General, term ex- 
pires December 1993. 


Origin and Development. A provi- 
sional Maritime Consultative Coun- 
cil was established by an agreement 
concluded at Washington, D.C., Oc- 
tober 30, 1946, at a meeting of the 
United Maritime Consultative Coun- 





cil. This agreement entered into force 
on April 23, 1947. The provisional 
body wasatemporary organizationto 
exist only until the establishment of a 
permanent intergovernmental agency 
in the maritime field. 

At the Washington, D.C., confer- 
ence of 1946, there was also con- 
cluded adraft convention for an Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization. This draft agreement 
served as a basic working document 
for discussions held by the U.N. Mari- 
time Conference meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in February-March 1948. 
The Geneva conference concluded 
the convention on the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Orga- 
nization (IMCO), which was signed 
on March 6, 1948. The treaty came 
into force on March 17, 1958, after 21 
nations had acceded, 7 of which each 
had a total tonnage of not less than 1 
million gross tons of shipping. 

IMCO became a specialized 
agency of the United Nations by an 
agreement approved by the General 
Assembly on November 18, 1948, 
and by the first IMCO Conference on 
January 13, 1959. It formally changed 
its name to IMO on May 22, 1982. 


Purpose. IMO’s main objective is to 
facilitate cooperation among govern- 
ments on technical matters affecting 
international shipping, in order to 
achieve the highest practicable stan- 
dards of maritime safety and effi- 
ciency of navigation. The Organiza- 
tion has a special responsibility for 
safety at sea, and for the protection of 
the marine environment through pre- 
vention of pollution of the sea caused 
by ships and other craft. IMO also 
deals with legal matters connected 


with international shipping, with the 
facilitation of international maritime 
traffic, and is responsible for provid- 
ing technical assistance in maritime 
matters to developing countries. 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
IMO is the Assembly, composed of 
all IMO members. (For listing of 
members see Scale of Assessments 
tabulation.) The Assembly meets bi- 
ennially. It approves the broad policy 
for the Organization, decides on the 
work program and the budget, and 
elects the Secretary General. 

The Assembly elects a 32-mem- 
ber Council to act for it between As- 
sembly sessions. Inthe October 1989 
Assembly session, the following 
countries were elected to the Council 
for 2-year terms: 


Japan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Nigeria 
Norwsy 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Poland 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
India U.S.S.R. 
Indonesia United Kingdom 
Italy United States 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Barbados 

Brazil 

Canada 

China, People’s 
Rep. of 

Cyprus 

Egypt 

France 

Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 

Greece 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
Convention ratified July 11, 1950; 
treaty entered into force March 17, 
1958. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. Convention on the Iniergover- 
nmental Maritime Consultative Or- 








ganization, March 17, 1958; 9 UST 
621; TIAS 4044, 289 UNTS 48. 


U.S. Contribution. The IMO budget 
for calendar year 1989 at the assess- 
ment level was $16,172,369. The 
U.S. share was assessed 5.53%, or 
$893,600. This amount was reduced 
by $5,078, due to a partial contribu- 
tion made in fiscal year 1989 toward 
the calendar year 1989 assessment. 
Thus, acontribution of $888,522 was 
made from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (133) % 


Algeria 26 
Angola OS 
Antigua and Barbuda’ .10 
Argentina 52 
Australia 69 111,039 
Austria 14 21,918 
2.10 339,215 

04 5,962 

12 20,101 

02 3,487 

63 101,761 

02 3,487 

02 3,487 

1.56 251,577 

jl 17,183 

38 60,659 

09 14,153 

04 6,074 

BY 144,455 

02 3,487 

19 31,183 


Amount 


$ 42,142 
7,346 
16,024 
84,611 


China, People's 

Rep. of 3.08 
Colombia 15 
Congo 02 
Costa Rica 02 
Cote d'Ivoire OS 
Cuba .26 


497,689 
24,000 
3,487 
3,487 
8,393 
42,705 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 


ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 


Members (133) 


El Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 

Gambia 


German Dem. Rep. 


Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hong Kong ' 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

lran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kampuchea 

Kenya 

Korea, Dem. 
People’s Rep. of 


% 


4.28 
13 
1.13 
02 
02 
02 
12 
34 
02 
02 
04 
02 
.28 
141 
02 
02 
AT 


1.27 
OS 
5.17 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
16 
85 
07 


Amount 


S$ 691,880 


20,310 
182,802 
3,487 
3,487 
3,487 
19,951 
54,486 
3,487 
3,487 
6,709 
3,487 
45,746 
227,700 
3,487 
3,487 
76,513 


205,667 
8,657 
836,553 
3,487 
3,487 
3,487 
3,487 
3,487 
25,712 
138,093 
11,433 
10,488 
244,859 
88,115 
176,630 
44,237 
15,060 
29,013 
327,447 
3,487 


1,314,122 


3,487 
3,487 
3,487 


19,128 








INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 


ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 


Members (133) % 


Korea, Rep. of 1.79 
Kuwait .26 
12 

11.53 

28 

05 

A3 

5 

65 

Mauritania 02 
Mauritius 06 
Mexico A2 
Morocco 13 
Mozambique 02 
Nepal 02 
Netherlands 1.00 
New Zealand 13 
Nicaragua 02 
Nigeria 19 
Norway 2.25 
Oman 02 
Pakistan 14 
Panama 10.34 
Papua New Guinca 02 
Peru 21 
Philippines 2.21 
Poland 90 
Portugal .28 
Qatar 10 
Romania 88 
St. Lucia 02 
St. Vincent 23 
Saudi Arabia 66 
Senegal 02 
Seychelles 02 
Sierra Leone 02 
Singapore 1.72 
Solomon Islands 02 
Somalia 02 
Spain 1.16 
Sri Lanka 12 
Sudan OS 
Suriname O2 
Sweden 63 


Amount 


S$ 288,738 
41,896 
19,092 

1,864,305 
45,447 
7,382 
68,739 
7,833 
104,415 
3,487 
9,815 
68,564 
20,288 
3,487 
3,487 
161,912 
21,008 
3,487 
30,547 
364,148 
3,487 
22,280 
1,672,411 
3,487 
33,839 
356,916 
144,910 
45,585 
15,501 
141,793 
3,487 
37,607 
107,411 
3,487 
3,487 
3,487 
278,251 
3,487 
3,487 
187,684 
19,278 
7,570 
3,487 
101,687 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1988—Continued 
Members (133) Amount 
3 32,224 

6,335 

3,487 
27,853 
3,487 
3,487 
14,453 


137,130 
1,023,630 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
U.S.S.R. 
United Arab 

Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Vanuatu 21 
Venezucla 32 
Yemen (Sanaa) 07 
Yugoslavia 89 144,423 
Zaire 04 6,036 


100.00 $16,172,369 


39,450 
618,618 
? 893,600 
10,300 
33,493 
51,133 
11,273 





Total 


' Associate member. 

? This amount was reduced by $5,078, 
a partial contribution paid toward the calen- 
dar year 1989 assessment from fiscal year 
1989 funds. 


International 
Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) 


Place des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Dr. Pekka Tarjanne 
(Finn), Secretary General until the 
1994 Plenipotentiary Conference. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) is an amalgamation of earlier 
organizations developed by the inter- 
national community over the past cen- 








tury to deal with questions of interna- 
tional telegraph, telephone, and radio 
communications. In 1865, 20 Euro- 
pean states formed the International 
Telegraph Union, whose jurisdiction 
was expanded in 1885 to include in- 
ternational telephone service. The 
International Radiotelegraph Union 
was Created at the turn of the century 
to ensure the rational development of 
radio communications. The work of 
this body was particularly important 
as broadcasting became widespread 
in the 1920's. With the recognition 
that there was a general body of prin- 
ciples common to telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio services, the Tele- 
graph and Radiotclegraph Unions 
merged in 1932 to form the ITU. The 
ITU became a specialized agency of 
the United Nations in accordance with 
an agreement between the two orga- 
nizations, which entered into force on 
January 1, 1949. The responsibilitics 
and obligations of members of the 
Union are set forth in a Convention 
and associated Regulations annexed 
thereto, which have been revised pe- 
riodically at Plenipotentiary and Ad- 
ministrative Conferences. The 1973 
Malaga-Torremolinos, Spain Con- 
vention was revised at the 1982 Nai- 
robi Plenipotentiary Conference. The 
Nairobi convention came into force 
on January 1, 1984. 

A Plenipotentiary Conference was 
held in 1989 at Nice. The Nice Con- 
ference adopted a permanent consti- 
tution complemented by a conven- 
tion (both can be modified by amend- 
ment procedures.) The Nice constitu- 
tion and convention will enter into 
force between the parties thereto 30 
days after the deposit of the instru- 


ment of ratification of the 55th mem- 
ber of the ITU. 


Purpose. The present purposes of the 
Union are: 


(a) to maintain and extend inter- 
national cooperation for the improve- 
ment and rational use of telecommu- 
nications of all kinds, as well as to 
promote and to offer technical assist- 
ance to developing countrics in the 
field of telecommunications, 

(b) to promote the development 
of technical facilities and their most 
efficient operation with a view to 
improving efficiency of telecommu- 
nication services, increasing their use- 
fulness and making them, so far as 
possible, gencrally available to the 
public; and 

(c) to harmonize the actions of 
nations in the attainment of those 
ends. 


To this end, the Union effects the 
allocation of the radio frequency spec- 
trum and registration of radio fre- 
quency assignments in order to avoid 
harmful interference between radio 
stations of different countrics; coor- 
dinates efforts to eliminate harmful 
interference between radio stations 
of different countries and to improve 
the use made of the radio frequency 
spectrum; fosters collaboration 
among its members for the establish- 
ment of rates at levels as low as pos- 
sible consistent with an efficient ser- 
vice and independent financial ad- 
ministration of tclecommunication on 
a sound basis; foster international 
cooperation in the delivery of techni- 
cal assistance to the developing coun- 
tries, including use of its own re- 








sources, aS appropriate; fosters the 
creation, development, and improve- 
memt of telecommunication equip- 
ment and networks throughout the 
world; and promotes the adoption of 
measures for insuring the safety of 
life through the cooperation of tele- 
communication services. 

Structure. The supreme body of the 
Union is the Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence, which meets normally every 5 
to 7 years to adopt a new convention, 
establish the ceiling on annual expen- 
ditures, clect the Secretary General, 
the Deputy Secretary General, and 
the Directors of the ITU’s permanent 
organs, elect the members of the Union 
to serve on the Administrative Coun- 
cil, provide for conferences when 
necessary to revise Radio Regula- 
tions, and provide for the functioning 
of the Union's permanent organs; the 
International Radio Consultative 
Committee (CCIR), the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee (CCITT), the Inter- 
national Frequency Registration 
Board (IFRB), the Telecommunica- 
tions Development Bureau (BDT), 
and the General Secretariat. 

The 1989 Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference at Nice approved the creation 
of the (BDT), built around the staff of 
the existing Technical Cooperation 
Department, under the interim direc- 
tion of the Secretary General until the 
election of a Director at the next Picni- 
potentiary Conference. The BDT 
became operational in 1990. 

The Administrative Council 
mects annually to supervise the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Union 
and its financial operations and to 
effect coordination with other inter- 


was expanded at the Nice Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference from 41 to 43 mem- 
bers to serve until the convening of 
the 1994 Plenipotentiary Conference. 
Presemt Council members are: 


ltaly 

Jamuica 
Japan 

Kenya 

Korea, Rep. of 
Kuwait 
Malaysia 

Mah 

Mexico 


The two International Consulta- 
tive Committees, CCIR and CCITT, 
each headed by a Director who is 
assisted by a specialized secretariat, 
Study and issue recommendations on 
technical and operating questions in 
their respective fields. In addition, 
the CCITT studies tariff questions. 
Although not binding upon the mem- 
bership, the recommendations of both 
Committees are regarded as interna- 
tional operating standards. 

The IFRB was established at the 
1947 Plenipotentiary Conference to 
effect an orderly recording of fre- 
quency assignments and to furnish 
advice to administrations on the op- 














eration of the maximum practicable 
number of radio channels with a goal 
of avoiding harmful interference. 

The BDT is responsible for facili- 
tating and enhancing telecommuni- 
cations development by offering, or- 
ganizing and coordinating technical 
cooperation and assistance activitics 
in the telecommunications field and 
discharges the Union’s responsibility 
as an executing agency for the U.N. 
Development Program. 

At the direction of the 1989 Pleni- 
potentiary Conference, a high-level 
ITU committee is studying possibic 
changes in the Union’s structure and 
functioning to increase its effective- 
ness and efficiency. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1912. International Radio Telegraph 
Union; 1934, International Telecom- 
munication Union. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention 1982, entered into 
force for the United States January 7, 
1984. 


U.S. Contribution. In the 1973 Con- 
vention, as amended in 1982, mem- 
bers are divided into 16 classes, each 
contributing on the basis of a fixed 
number of units (ranging from 1/16to 
40 units). The United States accepted 
the 30-unit class for itself, out of a 
total of 400.75. 

The Administration adopted a to- 
tal assessment budget of 106,198,750 
Swiss francs, approximately 
US$69,388,239, for calendar year 
1990. Of this total, the United States 
was assessed 7,950,000 Swiss francs, 
7.49%, or US$5,194,378. In addi- 
tion, the United States owed 195,699 


Swiss francs or US$127,929 for Re- 
gional Conference costs. The United 
States also expects to pay $113,000 
fora Tax Equalization reimbursement. 
To date, the United States has con- 
tributed $5,322,307. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1990 
Members (160) % 


Afghanistan G 
Albania 6 
Algeria 25 
Angola 06 
Antigua and Barbuda .03 
Argentina 75 
Australia 449 
Austria .25 
Bahamas 12 
Bahrain 12 
Bangladesh 03 
Barbados 06 
Belgium 1.25 
Belize 03 
Benin 06 
Bhutan 03 
Bolivia 06 
Bots wana 12 
Brazil 75 
Brunci 12 
Bulgaria 25 
Burkina Faso 03 
Burma 12 
Burundi 03 
Byclorussian S.S.R. A2 
Cameroon 12 
Canada 449 
Cape Verde Q3 
Central African Rep. 03 
Chad 03 
Chile 25 
China, People’s 

Rep of 2.50 
Colombia 25 
Congo jA2 


Amount 


S$ 21,643 
43,286 
173,146 
43,286 
21,643 
519,438 
3,116,627 
173,146 
86,573 
86,573 
21,643 
43,286 
865,730 
21,643 
43,286 
21,643 
43,286 
86,573 
519,438 
86,573 
173,146 
21,643 
86,573 
21,643 
86,573 
86,573 
3,116,627 
21,643 
21,643 
21,643 
173,146 


1,731,459 
173,146 
86,573 








INTERNATIONAL 


TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 


Members (160) % 


Costa Rica 
Cote d'Ivoire 25 
12 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Djibouti 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 
Equatorial Guinea 
Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 

France 

Gabon 


Gambia 

German Dem. Rep. 

Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 


Ghana 
Greece 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 

Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 

India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Ircland 

Isracl 

Italy 

Jamaica 
Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 
Kiribati 
Korea, Dem. Rep. of 
Korea, Rep. of 





06 §$ 


Amount 


43,286 
173,146 
86,573 
43,286 
346,292 
865,730 
21,643 
86,573 
173,146 
43,286 
21,643 
21,643 
43,286 
865,730 
5,194,378 
86,573 
21,643 
519,438 


5,194,378 
43,286 
173,146 
21,643 
43,286 
21,643 
21,643 
43,286 
21,643 
43,286 
173,146 
43,286 
1,731,459 
173,146 
173,146 
43,286 
346,292 
173,146 
1,731,459 
43,286 
5,194,378 
86,573 
43,286 
21,643 
43,286 
865,730 


INTERNATIONAL 


TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 


Members (160) 


Kuwait 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libya 
Licchtenstcin 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Maldives 
Mali 

Malta 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Nauru 

Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Oman 
Pakistan 
Panama 


Papua New Guinea 


Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Qatar 
Romana 
Rwanda 


St. Vincent and the 


Grenadines 
San Marino 


% 


25 
03 
06 
03 


Amount 


S$ 173,146 
21,643 
43,286 
21,643 
43,286 

259,719 
86,573 
86,573 
43,286 
21,643 

519,438 
21,643 
21,643 
43,286 
43,286 
43,286 

173,146 
43,286 
43,286 

173,146 
43,286 
21,643 
21,643 

1,731,459 

346,292 
43,286 
21,643 

346,292 

865,730 
86,573 

346,292 
86,573 
86,573 
86,573 
43,286 

173,146 

346,292 

173,146 
86,573 
86,573 
21,643 


21,643 
43,286 





INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Members (160) % Amount 
Sao Tome and 

Principe 3 S$ 21,643 

i 2.50 1731459 

25 173,146 

25 173,146 

03 21,643 

03 21,643 

25 173,146 

2.00 1,385,168 

jA2 86,573 

06 43,286 

06 43,286 

2.50 1,731,459 

2.50 1.731459 

12 86,573 

03 21,643 

37 259,719 

06 43,286 

03 21,643 

Trinidad and Tobago 25 173,146 
Tunisia 25 173,146 
Turkey 25 173,146 
Uganda 03 21,643 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 25 173,146 
USSR. 749 5,194,378 
United Arab Emirates 25 173,146 
United Kingdom 749 5,194,378 
United States 749 *5,194,378 
Uruguay 12 86,573 
Vanuatu 03 21,643 
Vatican City 06 43,286 
Venezucla 50 346,292 
Vietnam 12 86,573 
Western Sarmoa 03 21,643 
Yemen (Aden) 03 21,643 
Yemen (Sanaa) 06 43,286 
Yugoslavia 25 173,146 
Zawe 12 86,573 
Zamna 06 43,286 
Zimbabwe 12 86,573 


Total 100.00 $69,388239 


' The U.S. paid $127,929 for Regional 
Conference costs, { a total contribution of 
$5,322,307 


United Nations Industrial 


Development Organization 
(UNIDO) 


Vienna, Austria 


Executive Head. Domingo L. Siazon, 
Jr. (Filipino), Director General, term 
of office expires December 1, 1993. 


Origin and Development. The United 
Nations Industrial Development Or- 
ganization (UNiDO) was created as 
an autonomous organization within 
the United Nations by General As- 
sembly resolution 2152 (XXI) of 
1966. In 1975 negotiations were be- 
gun to convert UNIDO to a special- 
ized agency with its own constitution 
and budget. In April 1979 the U.N. 
Conference on the Establishment of 
UNIDO as a Specialized Agency 
adopted by consensus a Constitution 
which entered into force on June 21, 
1985, and on January 1, 1986 UNIDO 
became a specialized agency. The 
United States signed the UNIDO 
Constitution on January 17, 1980, and 
deposited its instrument of ratifica- 
tion on September 2, 1983. UNIDO 
has 150 membx.s. 


Purpose. UNIDO promotes interna- 
tional cooperation on behalf of indus- 
trialization in developing countrics, 
with special emphases on the provi- 
sion of expert advice and technical 
assistance, the devclopment and trans- 
fer of technology and technical infor- 
mation, and invesiment promotion 
activities. UNIDO worksclosely with 
the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP), and is the fourth larg- 
estexccuting agen for UNDP-funded 


projects. 


Structure. All member states may 





participate in the biennial Gencral 
Conference, the principal policy-mak- 
ing body of UNIDO. UNIDO"’s 3rd 
General Conference was held No- 
vember 20-24, 1989, in Vienna. Be- 
tween Gencral Conferences, 
UNIDO’s activities are directed by 
the 53 member Industrial Develop- 
mem Board (IDB) and the 27 member 
Program and Budget Commitice 
(PBC). Membership on both the IDB 
and the PBC is determined at the 
General Conference. The United 
Siates is a member of the IDB and the 
PBC, and has held seats on cach body 
since 1986. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. The 
United States has participated in 
UNIDO through the UN since 1967. 


Current Authority for U.S. Participa- 
tion. The Senate gave its Advice and 
Consent to ratification of the Consti- 
tution of UNIDO on June 21, 1983. 


The U.S.-UNIDO relationship has 
been handled as a treaty matter. The 
authority for United States ratifica- 
tion of the UNIDO Constitution is 
Article Il Section 2 of the U.S. Con- 
Stitution (the treaty-making clause). 


US. Contribution. Since UNIDO 
became a specialized agency on Janu- 
ary 1, 1986, the United States has 
been assessed 25% of the regular bud- 
get. The regular budget assessments 
are made on a split-currency basis 
comprising of United States dollars 
and Austrian shillings. For calendar 
year 1989, the United States was as- 
sessed $19,114,827. In addition, the 
United States owed $85,000 for Tax 
Equalization reimbursement, making 
its total requirement $19,199,827. To 


date, the United States has paid 
$19,114,827. The United States also 
made a voluntary contribution of 
$492,000 to support UNIDO’s In- 
vestmemt Promotion Service (IPS) 
office in Washington, D.C. The con- 
tributions were made from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 


Scale of 4 1sessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (150) % 


Afghanistan O1 
Algeria M4 
Angola M1 
Argentina 62 
Austria 74 
Bahamas O1 
Bahrain 02 
Bangladesh 02 
Barbados O1 
Belgium 1.19 
Belize O1 
Benin O1 
Bhutan 01 
Bolivia Ol 
Botswana Ol 
Brazil 141 
Bulgana 16 
Burkino Faso 01 
Burund: O1 
Byelorussian S SR. 35 
Cameroon Ol 
Canada 3.08 
Cape Verde O1 

O1 


Cote d'lvowe 
Cuba 
Cyprus 











Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (150) 


374,651 
4,824,582 
22,938 
7,646 
1,009,263 


6,262,017 


168,211 
267,607 
107 043 
474,048 
91,751 
137,627 
168,211 
2,874,870 
15,292 
8,219,376 
7,646 
7,646 
38,230 
152,919 
221,732 
7,646 
7.646 

7 646 
198,795 


St. Kitts and Nevis 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines 

Sao Tome and 


145,272 
405,234 
15,292 
45,876 
15,292 


145,272 
7,646 
7,646 
7,646 


7,646 


7,646 

7§4 009 
7,646 
7,646 
7,646 
7.646 
1,536,832 
7,646 














UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (150) % Amount! 
Sudan Oi S$ 7646 
Sunname Ol 7646 
Swaziland Ol 7646 
Sweden 1.26 948,096 
Switzerland 1.13 848.699 
Syria 04 30,584 
Tanzania Ol 7,646 
Thailand 09 68,814 
Togo 01 7,646 
Tonga 01 7,646 
Trinidad and Tobago 04 30,584 
Tunisia 03 22,938 
Turkey a5 259,962 
Uganda 01 7,646 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.29 971,033 
US.S.R. 10.28 7.730% 

United Arab 

Emirates 18 137,627 
United Kingdom 490 3,685,339 
United States 25.42 ‘19,114,827 
Uruguay 04 30,584 
Vanuatu 01 7 646 
Venezucla 60 451,110 
Vietnam 01 7 646 
Yemen (Aden) 01 7,646 
Yemen (Sanaa) 01 7 646 
Yugoslavia 47 $351,713 
Zaire 01 7646 
Zamna 01 7,646 
Zimbabwe 02 15,292 

Sub-Total 10000 $73,197,742 
New Members: 
Albania Ol 7646 
Costa Rica 02 15,292 
E] Salvador 01 7646 
Maldives Ol 7646 

Total 10008 $75235 972 


' In addition, the United States owed 
$85,000 for Tax Equalization reimburse. 
ment. 


Universal Postal Union 
(UPU) 


Bern, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Adwaldo Cardoso 
Botto De Barros (Brazilian), Director 
General, term of office expires De- 
cember 31, 1994. 


Origin and Development. in May 
1863, at the suggestion of U.S. Post- 
master General Montgomery Blair, 
representatives of 15 states met in 
Paris, France, to consider principles 
relating to the systematic exchange of 
international postal matter. At Bern, 
Switzerland, in 1874, a postal con- 
vention signed by 22 states created 
the General Postal Union, which pro- 
vided the first gencral agreement stan- 
dardizing and simplifying interna- 
tional postal rates. Through this con- 
vention, which came into force on 
July 1, 1875, an international burcau 
was established at Bern under the 
supervision of the Swiss Government. 
Since the Paris Congress of 1878, the 
Union has been known as the Univer- 
sal Postal Union. At present, the 
Union is governed by the provisions 
of the 1964 Vienna Constitution and 
the 1984 Universal Postal Conven- 
tion of Hamburg which went into 
force on January 1, 1986. 

The Union entered into an 
agreemem of relationship as a spe- 
cialized agency with the United 
Nations, effective July 1, 1948. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union is to ensure the orga- 
nization and improvement of the vari- 
Ous postal services and to promote, in 
that sphere, the development of inter- 
national cooperation. The Universal 





Postal Congress normally mects ev- 
ery 5 years to review and revise its 
convention, regulations, and other 
agreements. Its work is facilitated by 
the Interr.ational Bureau of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, which serves as 
a clearinghouse on a number of mat- 
ters during intervals between mect- 
ing: of the Congress. 


Str. ciure. The policymaking body of 
the UPU is the Congress composed of 
all UPU members. (For listing of 
members, see Scale of Assessments 
tabulation.) The Congress mects ev- 
ery 5 years and approves broad policy 
for the Organization, as well as its 
work program and budget. The 20th 
UPU Congress was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. November 13-December 
14, 1989. 

The Executive Council coordi- 
nates and supervises all activities of 
the Union between Congresses. hk 
consists of a Chairman, which office 
devolves by right on the host country 
of Congress, and 39 members elected 
by the Congress on the basis of equi- 
table geographical distribution. The 
Executive Council, under the chair- 
manship of U_S. Assistant Postmaster 
General Thomas E. Leavey, met in 
Bern May 7-18, 1990. The following 
members will serve on the Executive 
Council until the next Congress in 
1994. 


Argentina Colombia 
Australia Costa Rica 
Bahamas Cuba 
Belgium Ethiopia 
Bern Germany, Fed 
Brazil Rep. of 
Canada Indonesia 
China, People's Italy 
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Japan Switzerland 
Kenya Tanzama 
Korea, Rep. of Togo 
Kuwan Tunisia 
Lebanon United Arab 
Mongolia Emirates 
Morocco United Kingdom 
New Zealand United States 
Nigena Venezucla 
Pakistan Yugoslavia 
Poland Zambia 
Sweden Zimbabwe 


tion. Constitution signed at Vienna 
July 10, 1964, as amended, and final 
protocol. Universal Postal Conven- 
tion of 1984 entered into force for the 
United States January 1, 1986, TIAS 
9972. 


US. Contribution. Members defray 
the Union's expenses according to 
the contribution class to which they 
belong, cach contributing on the basis 
of a fixed number of units. There are 
11 contribution classes, ranging from 
5 units to 50 units. 

The United States has accepted 
the 50 unit class. For calendar year 
1990 there was a total of 979.5 con- 
tributory units. 

Total assessments against mem- 
bers for calendar year 1990, amounted 
to 24,389,550 Swiss francs, or ap- 
proximately US$15,935,675. The 
United States was assessed 5.10%, or 
US$8 13,460, for UPU common oper- 
ating expenses and $45,736 for En- 
glish translation services, making a 
total contribution of 1,315,000 Swiss 
francs, or US$859,196. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 





UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1990 

Members (169) a Amount 
Afghanistan OS S 8,135 
Albania 10 16,269 
Algena 51 81,346 
Angola 10 16,269 
Argentina 1.53 244,038 
Australia 2.55 406,730 
Austna Si £1,346 
Bahamas 10 16,269 
Bahrain 10 16,269 
Bangladesh 1.02 162,692 
Barbados 10 16,269 
Belgium 1.53 244,038 
Belize 10 16,269 
Benin OS 8,135 
Bhutan OS 8,135 
Bolivia 10 16,2069 
Botswana OS 8,135 
Brazil 2.55 406,730 
Brune: 10 16,269 
Bulgana 3 48,802 
Burkina Faso OS 8,135 
Burma 3 48 ROK 
Burund OS 8,135 
Byelorussian SSR. 31 48 808 
Cameroon 10 16,269 
Canada 5.10 813,460 
Cape Verde OS 8,135 
Central African Rep. 05 8,135 
Chad OS 8,135 
Chile Si 81,346 
China, People's 

Rep of 2.55 406,730 
Colombia 3 8,808 
Comoros OS 8,135 
Congo 10 16,269 
Costa Rica 10 16,269 
Cote d'Ivoire 31 48 808 
Cuba 3 48,808 
Cyprus 410 16,269 
Crechoslovakia 12 162,692 
Denmark 102 162,692 
Dpbovu OS 8,135 
Dominica 10 16,269 
Dominican Rep 10 16,269 
Ecuador 410 16,269 
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Scale of Assessments—Continued 

Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Members (169) we Amount 
Egy 102 $162,692 
El Salvador 10 16,269 
Equatorial Guinea OS 8,135 
Ethsopia OS 8,135 
Fig 10 16,269 
Finland 102 162,692 
France 5.10 813.460 
Gabon 10 16,269 
Gambia OS 8,135 
German Dem. Rep. 1.53 244,038 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of $.10 813,460 
Ghana 3 48,808 
Greece 3 48,808 
Grenada 410 16,269 
Guatemala 3 SK KON 
Guinea OS 8,135 
Guinea Bissau OS 8,135 
Guyana 10 16,269 
Hasu OS 8,135 
Honduras 410 16,269 
Hungary Si 81,346 
Iceland 10 16,269 
India 2.55 406,730 
Indonesia 102 162,692 
lran Si 81,346 
Iraq 3 48 808 
lreland 102 162,692 
Israel 3 48,808 
Italy 2.55 406,730 
Jamaica 10 16,269 
Japan 5.10 813,460 
Jordan 10 16,269 
Kampuchea 410 16,269 
Kenya wu 4k KON 
Kunrbats OSs 8,135 
Korea, Dem.Rep.of 51 81,346 
Korea, Rep of 102 +62,692 
Kuwan 102 162,692 
Laos OS 8,135 
Lebanon 40 16,269 
Lesotho OS 8,135 
Labena 40 16,269 
Libya 51 81,346 
Liechtenstein 10 16,269 











Scale of Assessments—Continued Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Members (169) % Amount Members (169) Ge Amount 
Luxembourg 31 $ 48,808 Sierra Leone OS $ 8,135 
Madagascar 31 48,808 Singapore 10 16,269 
Malawi OS 8,135 Solomon Islands 10 16,269 
Malaysia 31 48,808 Somalia OS 8,135 
Maidives 10 16,269 Spain 2.55 406,730 
Mali 0s 8,135 Sri Lanka S51 81,346 
Malta 10 16,269 Sudan OS 8,135 
Mauritania 10 16,269 Suriname 10 16,269 
Maunitius 10 16,269 Swaziland 10 16,269 
Mexico 1.02 162,692 Sweden 1.53 244,038 
Monaco 10 16,269 Switzerland 1.53 244,038 
Mongolia 10 16,269 Syria 10 16,269 
Morocco 51 81,346 Tanzania OS 8,135 
Mozambique 10 16,269 Thailand 31 48,808 
Nauru 10 16,269 Togo OS 8,135 
Nepal 31 48,808 Tonga 10 16,269 
Netherlands 1.53 244,038 Trinidad and Tobago = .10 16,269 
Netherlands Antilles .10 16,269 Tunisia 51 81,346 
New Zealand 1.53 244,038 Turkey 51 81,346 
Nicaragua 10 16,269 Tuvalu OS 8,135 
Niger 10 16,269 Uganda OS 8,135 
Nigeria 1.02 162,692 Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.02 162,692 

Norway 1.02 162,692 United Arab 
Oman 10 16,269 Emirates 10 16,269 
Pakistan 1.53 244,038 U.S.S.R. 2.55 406,730 
Panama 10 16,269 United Kingdom 5.10 813,460 
Papua New Guinea 10 16,269 United Kingdom 
Paraguay 10 16,269 Territories 51 81,346 
Peru 31 48,808 United States 5.10 813,460 
Philippines 10 16,269 Uruguay 31 48,808 
Poland 51 81,346 Vanuatu 10 16,269 
Portugal 51 81,346 Vatican City 10 16,269 
Qatar Si 81,346 Venezucla 31 48,808 
Romania 31 48,808 Vietnam 10 16,269 
Rwanda OS 8,135 Yemen (Aden) OS 8,135 
St. Kitts Yemen (Sanaa) OS 8,135 
and Nevis 10 16,269 Yugoslavia 51 81,346 
St. Lucia A 16,269 Zaire 31 48,808 
Saint Vincent 16 16,269 Zambia 31 48,808 
San Marino 10 16,269 Zimbabwe 3l 48,808 
— 0s 8.135 Total 100.00 $15,935,675 
Saudi Arabia 2.55 406,730 ' In addition, the United States was 
Senegal 10 16,269 assessed $45,736 for English Translation 
Seychelles 10 16,269 Service. 





World Health Organization 
(WHO) 
Avenue Appia, Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Dr. Hiroshi 
Nakajima (Japanese), Director Gen- 
eral, term expires July 1993. 


Origin and Development. The es- 
tablishment of the World Health Or- 
ganization in 1948 was the result of 
efforts initiated at the United Nations 
San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
when adeclaration was adopted draw- 
ing attention to the need for the carly 
establishment of a single international 
health organization. 

A Technical Preparatory Com- 
mittee, which was composed of tech- 
nical health experts designatcd by 16 
governments, met in Paris, France, 
from March 18 to April 5, 1946, and 
drew up proposals for a constitution 
for consideration by an International 
Health Conference. 

The International Health Confer- 
ence met in New York, New York, 
from June 19 to July 22, 1946. On 
July 22 the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization was signed by 
representatives of 61 states. It en- 
tered into force on April 7, 1948, 
when it had been ratified by 26 mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The First 
Health Assembly met in June and 
July of 1948. 

The agreement between the 
United Nations and WHO, making 
the latter a specialized agency, came 
into force on September 1, 1948. 


Purpose. The World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO) acts as a coordinating 
authority on international public 
health work; helps to build strong 
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national health services capable of 
mecting essential health needs; stumu- 
lates and works with governments on 
programs to cradicate endemic and 
other wide-spread discascs; promotcs 
activities in the ficld of population 
and the improvement of nutrition, 
environmental sanitation, maternal 
and child care, and mental health; 
promotes and encourages research in 
health; promotes adoption of interna- 
tional standards with respect to food, 
biological, and pharmaccutical prod- 
ucts; and furnishes advice and direct 
aid to governments in emergencics. 

Its World Health Assembly has 
declared that the main social target of 
governments and of WHO should be 
“the attainment by all the citizens of 
the worl by the year 2000 of a level 
of health that will permit them to lead 
a socially and economically produc- 
tive life.” WHO's Expanded Pro- 
gram on Immunization aims to make 
available to all the children of the 
world, vaccinations against the six 
major childhood diseases; tuberculo- 
SiS, pertussis (whooping cough), po- 
lio, measles, diphtheria, and tetanus. 
After many years of work to combat 
smallpox, WHO declared in 1979 that 
the disease had been eradicated. WHO 
has set the goal of eradicating polio 
by the year 2000. WHO is coordinat- 
ing the global effort to address the 
pandemic of acquired immunce-dc ‘1- 
ciency syndrome (AIDS). 


Structure. The policymaking body of 
WHO is the World Health Assembly 
composed of all members (for listing 
of members, see Scale of Assess- 
ments tabulation). The Assembly 
meets annually. It determines the 
broad policy of the Organization, 





approves the gencral program of work 
for a specific period, adopts the an- 
nual program and budget, and elects 
the Director General. 

The Health Assembly elects the 
31 members that are entitled to desig- 
nate persons to serve on the Execu- 
tive Board, 10 or 11 being replaced 
each year. The Executive Board un- 
dertakes detailed study of WHO ques- 
tions and prepares issues for review 
by the Health Assembly. The mem- 
bers of the Board for the period May 
1989-—May 1990 were designated by 
the following Organization members: 


Argentina Malawi 

Austria Mali 

Bahamas Mauniania 

Bangladesh Mauritius 

Brazil Mozambique 

Chile Nicaragua 

Colombia Niger 

Czechoslovakia Nigeria 

India Papua New Guinea 

Iran Spain 

Italy Sudan 

Japan Sweden 

Jordan Tonga 

Korea, Dem. People’s United Kingdom 
Rep. of Yemen 

Libya Yugoslavia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1948. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 62 Stat. 441 (1948), 22 U.S.C. 
290 (1952); Constitution of the World 
Health Organization, July 22, 1946, 
62 Stat. 2679, TIAS 1808. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. The U.S. contribution shall 
not exceed 25% of the total, effective 
January 1, 1974. (P.L. 92-544, Octo- 
ber 25, 1972.) 
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U.S. Contribution. The WHO 
adopted, for calendar year 1989, an 
assessment budget of $283,203,450. 
The United States was assessed 25% 
or $71,187,750. After application of 
a Tax Equalization Fund adjustment 
of $115,000 the United States owed 
$71,072,750. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 

In addition to its regular assessed 
contribution to WHO, the United 
States voluntarily contributed 
$40,000,000 to the Voluntary Fund 
for Health Promotion, the Onchocer- 
ciasis Control Program, the Tropical 
Disease Research Program and Glo- 
bal Program on AIDS. These contri- 
butions were paid from fiscal year 
1990 AID and Department of Health 
and Human Services funds. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (167) % Amount 
Afghanistan O1 S$ 28,165 
Albania Ol 28,165 
Algeria 14 394,370 
Angola O1 28,165 
Antigua and Barbuda 01 28,165 
Argentina 61 1,718,310 
Australia 1.62 4,591,565 
Austria 72 2,028,180 
Bahamas Ol 28,165 
Bahrain 02 56,340 
Bangladesh 02 56,340 
Barbados Ol 28,165 
Belgium 1.15 3,267,615 
Benin Ol 28,165 
Bhutan Ol 28,165 
Bolivia Ol 28,165 
Botswana Ol 28,165 
Brazil 1.36 3,859,160 
Brunci 04 112,690 
Bulgaria 16 450,710 








WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

Scale of Assessments—Continued 

Calendar Year 19893—Continued 
Members (167) I Amount 
Burkina Faso O1 S$ 28,165 
Burma 01 28,165 
Burundi Ol 28,165 
ByelorussianS SR. 33 929,590 
Cameroon Ol 28,165 
Canada 2.99 8,464,235 
Cape Verde D1 2¢,165 
Central African Rep. 01 28,165 
Chad Ol 28,165 
Chile 07 197,185 
China, People’s 

Rep. of 77 2,169,025 
Colombia 13 366,195 
Comoros Ol 28,165 
Congo O02 55,665 
Cook Islands O1 28,165 
Costa Rica 02 56,340 
Cote d'Ivoire 02 56,340 
Cuba 09 253,525 
Cyprus 02 56,340 
Czechoslovakia 69 1,943,665 
Denmark 71 2,000,015 
Djibouti O1 28,165 
Dominica Ol 28,165 
Dominican Rep. 03 84,505 
Ecuador 03 84,505 
Egypt 07 197,185 
El Salvador Ol 28,165 
Equatorial Guinea Ol 28,165 
Ethiopia 01 28,165 
Fiji O1 28,165 
Finland 49 1,380,290 
Fra:ice 646 18,296,200 
Gabon 03 84,505 
Gambia O01 28,165 
German Dem. Rep. 1.29 3,661,985 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 8.06 22,816,990 
Ghana Ol 28,165 
Greece A3 1,211,280 
Grenada O1 28,165 
Guatemala 02 56,340 
Guinea Ol 28,165 
Guinea-Bissau O01 28,165 
Guyana O1 28,165 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (167) Io Amount 
Haiti O1 $ 28,165 
Honduras Ol 28,165 
Hungary 21 591,550 
Iceland 03 84,505 
India 34 957,755 
Indonesia 14 394,370 
Iran 62 1,746,485 
Iraq 12 338,030 
Ireland 18 507,050 
Israel 21 $91,550 
Italy 3.70 10,478,915 
Jamaica 02 56,340 
Japan 10.58 29,971,930 
Jordan 01 28,165 
Kampuchea O1 28,165 
Kenya O1 28,165 
Kiribati 01 28,165 
Korea,Dem.Rep.of  .05 140,855 
Korea, Rep. of 9 535,220 
Kuwait .28 788,735 
Laos O01 28,165 
Lebanon O1 28,165 
Lesotho O1 28,165 
Liberia Ol 28,165 
Libya 25 704,240 
Luxembourg OS 140,855 
Madzgascar O1 28,165 
Malawi Ol 28,165 
Malaysia 10 28 1,690 
Maldives Ol 28,165 
Mali Ol 165 
Malta Ol 28,165 
Mauritania Ol 28,165 
Mauritius O01 28,165 
Mexico 87 2,450,715 
Monaco O1 28,165 
Mongolia O1 28,165 
Morocco OS 140,855 
Mozambique O1 28,165 
Namibia O1 28,165 
Nepal O1 28,165 
Netherlands 1.70 4,816,915 
New Zealand 23 647,900 
Nicaragua O1 28,165 
Niger O1 28,165 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (167) % Amount 
Nigeria 19 $ $35,220 
Norway 53 = 11,492,970 
Oman 02 56,340 
Pakistan 06 169,020 
Panama 02 56,340 
Papua New Guinca O1 28,165 
Paraguay 02 56,340 
Peru 07 197,185 
Philippines 10 281,690 
Poland 63 1,774,665 
Portugal 18 $07,050 
Qatar 04 112,690 
Romania 19 $35,220 
Rwanda Ol 28,165 
St. Kitts and Nevis 01 28,165 
St. Lucia O1 28,165 

St. Vincent and the 

Grenadines Ol 28,165 
Samoa Ol 28,165 
San Marino O1 28,165 
Sao Tome and 

Principe O1 28,165 
Saudi Arabia 94 2,676,065 
Senegal 01 28,165 
Seychelles O1 28,165 
Sierra Leone Ol 28,165 
Singapore 10 281,690 
Solomon Islands Ol 28,165 
Somalia O01 28,165 
South Africa A3 1,211,280 
Spain 198 5,605,660 
Sri Lanka Ol 28,165 
Sudan O1 28,165 
Suriname Ol 28,165 
Swaziland O1 28,165 
Sweden 1.22 3,464,800 
Switzerland 1.09 3,098,605 
Syria 04 112,690 
Tanzania O1 29,665 
Thailand 09 253,525 
Togo O1 28,165 
Tonga O1 28,165 
Trinidad and Tobago 04 112,690 
Tunisia 03 84,505 
Turkey 33 929,590 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 








Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (167) % Amount 
Uganda Ol $ 28,165 
Ukrainian SSR. 1.24 3,521,080 
US.S.R. 9.96 28,197,275 

United Arab 

Emirates 18 $07,050 
United Kingdom 4.74 13,436,670 
United States 25.14 *71,187,750 
Uruguay 04 112,690 
Vanuatu O1 28,165 
Venezucla 59 1,661,980 
Vietnam O1 28,165 
Yemen (Aden) 01 28,165 
Yemen (Sanaa) 02 42,665 
Yugoslavia AS 1,267,610 
Zaire O1 28,165 
Zambia Ol 28,165 
Zimbabwe 02 56,340 

Total 100.00 $283,203 450 


' The United States was assessed 25%. 
After a Tax Equalization adjustment of 
$115,000 the U.S. contribution amounted to 
$71,072,750. 


World intellectual 
Property Organization 
(WIPO) 


34 Chemin des Colombettes 
Genev:', Switzerland 


Executive Heau. Dr. Arpad Bogsch 
(American), Director General, term 
expires in 1991. 


Origin and Development. The World 
Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) was established by a Con- 
vention negotiated at Stockholm, 
Sweden, in 1967, which entered into 
force on April 26, 1970 

The origins of WIPO may be 
traced back to 1883 when the Paris 








Convention for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property was established and 
to 1886 when the Berne Copyright 
Convention for the Protection of Lit- 
eracy and Artistic Works was cstab- 
lished. (The United States is a mem- 
ber of both Conventions.) Shorily 
thereafter, ihe Secretariat of these con- 
ventions became known as the United 
International Bureau for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property. 

The Paris Convention is the 
principal worldwide convention inthe 
industrial property field. This Con- 
vention concerns international pro- 
tection of rights in industrial prop- 
erty, including paicnts, trademarks, 
commercial names, industrial designs, 
and related rights by ensuring na- 
tional treatment, right of priority, and 
application of certain common rules. 
Periodic conferences have been held 
pursuant to this Convention to revise 
or amend the 1883 Convention. As 
noted above, the last of these confer- 
ences was held in 1967 at Stockholm 
where negotiations took place for the 
establishment of WIPO. A first ses- 
sion of a revision conference was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1980, 
a second session was held in Nairobi, 
Kenya, in 1981, and a third session in 
1982 and a fourth session in 1984 was 
held in Geneva. 

On March 1, 1989, the United 
States became a member of the Berne 
Convention, This convention is the 
oldest multilateral copyright agree- 
ment in existence and has the highest 
recognized standard of copyright pro- 
tection of all the copyright treatics. 
By joining the Berne Convention the 
United States establishes copyright 
relations with an additional 25 coun- 
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tries. In addition to the basic right of 
national treatment, the Berne Con- 
vention provides for certain impor- 
tamt authors’ rights such as public 
performance of dramatic, dramatico- 
musical, and musical works. Since 
the Convention entered into force in 
1887, it has undergone five major 
revisions—the last being in 1971. 


Purpose. The objectives of the WIPO 
Convention are twofold: 


(1) To promote the protection of 
intellectual property throughout the 
world through cooperation among 
States and, where appropriaic, in col- 
laboration with other international or- 
ganizations. 

(2) To ensure administrative co- 
opesation among the Unions. WIPO 
centralizes the administration of the 
Unions and supervises such adminis- 
tration through its various organs. 


WIPO (1) provides the Secre- 
turiat for the Paris Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property and 
the Berne Convention; (2) handles 
the preperatory and administrative 
work of t‘e conferences of revision; 
(3) conducts studics and provides 
services to member states to facilitate 
the proiection of industrial property 
and copyrights; (4) serves as a clear- 
inghouse for information on and in- 
terpretation of patent and trademark 
laws and copyright laws; (5) serves as 
a medium to promote ratification by 
states of the revisions of the Paris and 
Berne Conventions and the adher- 
ence of new members; (6) publishes a 
monthly periodical and other publi- 
cations designed to further industrial 
property and copyright protection, and 
(7) carries out similar functions in 








respect to other forms of iniclicctual 
property. 

In addition to subscribing to the 
Paris Convention, the United States, 
on May 25, 1972 became a party to 
the Nice Agreement concerming the 
Intellectual Classification of Goods 
and Services for the Purposes of the 
Registration of Marks. The United 
States has deposited its instrument of 
ratification on the Geneva Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Producers of 
Phonograms Against Unauthorized 
Duplication of Their Phonograms and 
this agreement entered into force for 
the United States on March 10, 1974. 
The United States also ratified the 
Brussels Convention Relating to the 
Distribution of Programme—Carry- 
ing Signals Transmitted by Satellite, 
which entered into force forthe United 
States on August 23, 1979. The United 
States deposited its instrument of rati- 
fication onthe Strasbourg Agreement 
Concerning the International Patent 
Classification on December 21, 1973, 
and this Agreement entered into force 
on October7, 1975. The United States 
deposited its instrument of ratifica- 
tion on the Patent Cooperation Treaty 
in November 1975, and this Treaty 
entered into force on January 24, 1978. 
The United States deposited its in- 
Strument of ratification on the 
Budapest Treaty on the International 
Recognition of the Deposit of Micro- 
organisms for the Purposes of Patent 
Procedure in September 1979. This 
Treaty entered into force on August 
19, 1980. 


Structure. The WIPO Convention 


provides for biennial mectings of the 
General Assembly, consisting of 


member states of this Convention 
which are also members of any of the 
other WIPO agreements, and the Con- 
ference, consisting of member states 
of the WIPO Convention whether or 
not they are members of any of the 
other WIPO agreements. A total of 
124 states were partics to the WIPO 
Convention in 1990: 


Algeria Germany, Fed 
Angola Rep. of 
Argentina Ghana 
Australia Greece 
Austria Guatemala 
Bahamas Guinea 
Bangladesh Guinea Bissau 
Barbados Haiu 
Belgium Honduras 
Benin Hungary 
Brazil Iceland 
Bulgana India 
Burkina Faso Indonesia 
Burundi Iraq 
Byclorussian S.S.R. Ireland 
Cameroon Isracl 
Canada Italy 
Central African Rep. Jamaica 
Chad Japan 
Chile Jordan 
China, People's Kenya 

Rep. of Korea, Dem. 
Colombia People's Rep. of 
Congo Korea, Rep. of 
Costa Rica Lebanon 
Cote d'Ivoire Lesotho 
Cuba Libera 
Cyprus Libya 
Czechoslovakia Liechtenstein 
Denmark Luxembourg 
Ecuador Malawi 
Egypt Malaysia 
El Salvador Mali 
Fiji Malta 
Finland Mauritania 
France Mauritius 
Gabon Mexico 
Gambia Monaco 
German Dem. Rep. Mongolia 





Morocco Sweden 
Netherlands Switzerland 
New Zealand Tanzama 
Nicaragua Thailand 
Niger Togo 
Norway Trinidad and 
Pakistan Tobago 
Panama Tunisia 
Paraguay Turkey 
Peru Uganda 
Philippines Ukrainian S$.S.2 
Poland USSR. 
Portugal United Arab 
Qatar Emurates 
Romana United Kingdom 
Rwanda United States 
Saudi Arabia Uruguay 
Senegal Vatican City 
Sierra Leone Venezucla 
Somalia Vicinam 
South Africa Yemen (Sanaa) 
Spain Yugoslavia 
Sri Lanka Zaue 
Sudan Zambia 
Sunname Zimbabwe 
Swaziland 

The Stockholm Act (1967) of the 


Paris Industrial Property Convention 
provides for biennial mectings of the 
Assembly, composed of all Conven- 
tion members, and annual meetings 
of the Executive Committee, com- 
posed of one-fourth of states mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Member states 
of the Paris Convention totaled 100 in 
1990. 

The principal administrative or- 
gans of the Nice Agreement, the Stras- 
bourg Agreement, the Patent Coop- 
eration Treaty, and the Budapest 
Treaty are assemblies consisting of 
all the member states. In 1990, the 
Nice Agreement had 34 member 
states; the Strasbourg Agreement had 
27 member states; the Patent Coop- 
cration Treaty had 43 memer states; 
and the Budapest Treaty had 24 mem- 
bers. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
Paris Convention, 1887; WIPO Con- 
vention, 1970; Nice Agreement, 1972; 
Strasbourg Agreement, 1975; Patent 
Cooperation Treaty, 1978; Budapest 
Treaty, 1980. 


Current Authority for U_S.Participa- 
tion. Paris Convention (Stockholm 
Act), Senate consent to ratification, 
February 28, 1970(TIAS6923, 7727), 
U.S. ratifications deposited June 5, 
1970 and May 22, 1973; WIPO Con- 
vention, Senaie consent to ratifica- 
tion, February 28, 1970(TIAS 6923), 
U.S. ratification deposited May 25, 
1970; Nice Agreement, Senate con- 
sent to accession, December 11,1971 
(TIAS 7419), U.S. accession depos- 
ited, February 25, 1972; Strasbourg 
Agreement, Senate consent to ratifi- 
cation October 30, 1973 (TIAS 8140). 
U.S. ratification deposited December 
21, 1973; Patent Cooperation Treaty, 
Senate consent to ratification Octo- 
ber 30, 1973 (TIAS 8733), U.S. rati- 
fication deposited November 26, 
1975; Budapest Treaty, U.S. ratifica- 
tion deposited September 24, 1979. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. The U.S. annual contribution 
in connection with our membership 
in the Paris Co vention shall not ex- 
ceed 6% of the total contributions of 
all participating countries. (Public 
Law 8€ 614, as amended, 22 U.S.C. 
269f.) There are no statutory limita- 
tions on annual contributions for U.S. 
membership in the Nice, and Stras- 
bourg Agreements, or in the Patent 
Cooperation Treaty. 


U_S. Contribution. The United States 
docs not make an assessed contribu- 
tion in connection with its adherence 








to the WIPO Convention, the Geneva 
Phonogram Convention, or the 
Budapest Treaty. Assessed contribu- 
tions are made through membership 
in the Paris Convention and the Nice 
and Strasbourg Agreements, and the 
Patert Cooperation Treaty. Mem- 
bers of the Paris Convention and the 
Nice and Strasbourg Agreements are 
divided imto seven classes, each con- 
tributing on the basis of a fixed num- 
bers of units. The United States is a 
member of Class I for each of these 
agreements. Assessed contributions 
for the patent Cooperation Treaty are 
based on patent application filing ac- 
tivity. 

For calendar year 1989, the total 
assessment budget of the Paris 
Convention, the Nice, and Strasbourg 
Agreements, was 16,591,500 
Swiss francs, or approximately 
US$10,870,451 (converted from 
Swiss francs). Due to other income 
and adjustments, the Patent Coopera- 
tion Treaty did not require assessed 
contributions. Of this amount the 
United States was assessed 911,182 
Swiss francs, US$5S95,544, . 5.49% 
of the total assessed budgets. The 
United States owed 12,006 Swiss 
francs or US$7,924 to the Working 
Capital Fund, and $58,716 for a Tax 
Equalization reimbursement. How- 
ever, due to a funding shorifall of 
41,597 Swiss francs or US$25,210 
the United States total contribution 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds 
amounted to $636,974. 

Contributions to the Unions were: 
Paris Union—$352,000; Nice 
Union—$34,625; and Strasbourg 
Union—-$191,633. 
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World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) 


41 Avenue Giuseppe-Motta, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Dr. G.O.P. Obasi 


(Nigerian), Secretary General, term 
of office expires December 1991. 


Origin and Development. The Con- 
vention of the World Meteorological 
Organization opened for signature in 
Washington, D.C., on October 11, 
1947, and entered imoeffect on March 
23, 1950. The convention was drawn 
up by a Conference of Directors of the 
zation (IMO), an international non- 
governmental organization founded 
at Utrecht, Netherlands, in 1878. The 
IMO continued to function on an in- 
terim basis, pending formal estab- 
lishment of the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization which took place on 
April 4, 1951, at the First Congress of 
WMO. On this date the activities, 
resources, and obligations of the IMO 
were transferred to WMO. 

The U.N. General Assembly ap- 
proved, on December 20, 1951, an 
agreemem between the United Na- 
tions and WMO establishing the lai- 
ter as aspecialized agency. The WMO 
Congress approved the agreement on 
April 10, 1951. 


Purpose. The basic objective of WMO 
is to Coordinate, standardize, and im- 
prove world meteorological activi- 
tics and to encourage an efficient ex- 
change of meteorological informa- 
tion between countries. The purposes 
of the Organization as set forth in 
Article 2 of the convention are: 


(a) to facilitate worldwide coop- 





eration in the establishment of net- 
works of stations to provide meicoro- 
logical, hydrological, and other gco- 
physical services and observations, 

(b) to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of systems for the 
rapid exchange of meteorological and 
related weather information; 

(c) to promote standardization of 
meteorological and related observa- 
tions and to ensure the uniform publi- 
cation of observations and statistics: 

(d) to further the application of 
metcorology to aviation, shipping, 
watcr problems, agriculture, and other 
human activitics; 

(ec) t0 promote activities in op- 
crational hydrcawgy and to further 
Close cooperation between meteoro- 
logical and hydrological services; and 

(f) to encourage research anc 
training i.« meteorology and other re- 
lated fields anc to assist in coordinat- 
ing the international aspects of such 
research and training. 


Structure. The supreme body of 
WMO is the Congress, composed of 
dclegaics representing member gov- 
ernments. The Congress is convened 
at intervals noi exceeding 4 years and 
elects the Executive Council, which 
is the executive body of the Organiza- 
tion. The Executive Council is made 
up of 36 heads of the weather services 
of WMO member nations. Members 
of the Executive Council serve in 
the personal capacity as representa- 
tuves of the Organization and not of 
the member governments. The Ex- 
ecutive Council mects al least once a 
year to supervise implementation of 
the resolutions of the Congress, to 
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administer the finances of the Organi- 
zation, and to perform such other func- 
tions as may be conferred on it by the 
Congress or by the Convention which 

The WMO Convention provides 
that the Executive Council shall con- 
sist of: 

(a) The Preside: and the three 
Vice Presidents of the Organization 
(elected by the Congress); 

(b) The Presidents of the six re- 
gional associations or their alternates 
(clected by the regional associations 
which convene normally once every 
4 years), and 

(c) Twenty-six directors of me- 
teorological services of members of 
the Organization, or their altcrnatcs 
(clected by the Congress). 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1950. The United States participated 
in the International Meteorological 
Organization from 1930 to its termi- 
nation. 


Current Authority for US. Participa- 
tion. Convention of the World Me- 
teorological Organization. October 
11, 1974, 1 UST 281, TIAS 2052. 


US. Contribution. The Executive 
Council approved an assessment bud- 
get for calendar year 1989 of 
$27,094,278. The U.S. share was 
$6,676,030, or 24.64%. The United 
States expects to pay $30,000 for Tax 
Equalization adjustment for a total of 
$6,706,030. However, to date, the 
United States has contributed only 
$6,676,030 from fiscal year 1990 
funds. 








WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 

ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (160) 7 Amount 
Afghanistan 02 $ 5,419 
Albania 02 S419 
Algeria j2 32,513 
Angola 03 8,128 
Argentina 92 249,268 
Australia 166 449,765 
Austna 68 184,241 
Bahamas 02 $419 
Bahrain 03 8,128 
Bangladesh 04 10,838 
Barbados 02 5419 
Belgium 1.24 335,969 
Belize 02 $419 
Benin 02 S419 
Bolivia 03 8.128 
Botswana 02 5419 
Brazil 1% 368 482 
British Carib. 

Territory 02 $419 
Brunei 03 8,128 
Bulgana 24 65,026 
Burkina Faso 02 $419 
Burma 03 8,128 
Burund 02 $419 
Byclorussian $.S.R 4) 111,087 
Cameroon 02 $419 
Canada 2.90 785,734 
Cape Verde 02 $419 
Central African Rep. 02 $419 
Chad 02 $419 
Chile 18 48,770 
China, People's 

Rep. of 1.97 $33,757 
Colombia 19 $1,479 
Comoros 02 5.419 
Congo 02 S419 
Costa Rica os 13,547 
Cote d lvoe 0s 13,547 
Cuba 16 43,351 
Cyprus 03 8,128 
Crechoslov akia 81 219,464 
Denmark 73 197,778 
Dybouu 02 $419 
Dominica 02 5.419 
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ORGANIZATION 

Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (160) % Amount 
Dominican Rep OS $ 13,847 
Ecuador OS 13,347 
Egypt 21 56,898 
E] Salvador 02 $419 
Ethiopia 02 $419 
Fi 02 $419 
Finland SO 135,471 
France 5.74 1,555,212 
French Polynesia 02 5419 
Gabon 03 8,128 
Gambia 02 $419 
German Dem. Rep. 1.36 368 482 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 7.08 1,918,275 
Ghana 06 16,257 
Greece »% 97,540 
Guatemala 0S 13,547 
Guinea 02 $419 
Guinea-Bissau 02 $419 
Guyana 02 $419 
Haru 02 $419 
Honduras 02 $419 
Hong Kong 02 $419 
Hungary M 92,121 
Iceland 0S 13,547 
India 90 243,849 
Indonesia 32 86,702 
lran $2 140,890 
lraq il 29,804 
Ireland 21 56,898 
Isracl 24 65,026 
Italy 3.18 861,598 
Jamaica 0S 13,847 
Japan 759 2,056456 
Jordan 02 $419 
Kampuchea 02 $419 
Kenya 02 $419 
Korea, Dem. Rep.of 07 18,966 
Korea, Rep of 19 $1,479 
Kuwan 21 56,898 
Laos 02 S419 
Lebanon 0S 13,547 
Lesotho 02 $419 
Libena 02 $419 








WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 

Members (160) — Amount 
Libya 20 S$ 334,189 
Luxembourg 7 18,966 
Madagascar O2 SA19 
Malawi 02 $419 
Malaysia 19 $1,479 
Maldives 02 $419 
Mah 02 S419 
Malta 2 $419 
Mauntana O2 $419 
Maunuus 2 5,419 
Mexico 7 235,720 
Mongolia 02 $,419 
Morocco 10 27,094 
Mozambique 03 8,128 
Nepal 2 $419 
Netherlands SO 406,414 
Netherlands Antilles 02 $419 
New Caledonia 02 $419 
New Zealand »% 97,540 
Nicaragua 02 $419 
Niger 02 $419 
Nigeria 22 59,608 
Norway % 151,728 
Oman 03 8,128 
Pakistan 12 32,513 
Panama os 13,847 
Papua New Guinea 02 5,419 
Paraguay 03 8,128 
Peru 16 43,351 
Philippines 21 56,898 
Poland 91 246,558 
Portugal 21 $6,898 
Qatar 06 16,257 
Romama 27 73,155 
R wanda 02 $419 
St. Lucia 02 $419 
Sao Tome and 

Principe 02 $419 
Sauch Arabia 64 173,403 
Senegal 02 $419 
Seychelles 02 $419 
Sierra Leone 02 S419 





ORGANIZATION 
Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continved 

Members (160) aq Amount 
Singapore oo” S 24,385 
Solomon Islands 02 $419 
Somalia 02 $419 
South Africa % 151,728 
Spain 169 457 893 
Sn Lanka o3 8.128 
Sudan 03 8,128 
Sunname 02 S419 
Swaziland 02 S419 
Sweden i131 354,935 
Switzerland 1.13 306,165 
Syna oOo 24,385 
Tanzama 02 $419 
Thailand 17 46,060 
Togo 02 $419 
Trimdad and 

Tobago 06 16,257 
Turissa OSs 13,547 
Turkey 41 111,087 
Uganda 02 S419 
Ukrainian S$.S.R 140 379,320 
USSR. 10. 2,790,711 
United Arab 

E. asrates 17 46,060 
United Kingdom $.07 1,373,680 
United States 2464 ‘6,676,090 
Uruguay 13 35,223 
Vanuatu 02 $419 
Venezucla $5 149,019 
Vietnam os 13,547 
Yemen (Aden) 02 $419 
Yemen (Sanaa) 02 $419 
Yugoslavia 48 130,053 
7awe 03 8.128 
Zama 03 8.128 
Zimbabwe 03 8.128 

Total 10000 $27 094278 


‘In addition, the United States expects 
to pay $30,000 for Tax Equalization reim. 
bur sement 











wMO— Voluntary 
Cooperation Program 


The Volumtary Assistance Pro- 
gram (VAP) was established by the 
Fifth WMO Congress in 1967 to as- 
sist developing mations in their par- 
tcipation inthe World Weather Watch 
(WWW). The WWW is a program to 
upgrade the observation, communi- 
Cation, processing, and dissemination 
of global weather information. The 
Sth WMO Congress (1979) agreed to 
change the VAP to the Voluntary 
Cooperation Program (VCP). The 
VCP, consisting of expert equipment, 
services, long-term fellowships, and 
training is used where this kind of 
assistance is unavailable from national 


resources, bilateral or multilatcral 
assistance, or the U.N. Devclopment 
Program. 

Toward the calendar year 1990 
program the United Stscs pledged a 
total of $1,968,000 tothe WMO-VCP 
which includes a cash contribution of 
$100,000 (but not to exceed 40% of 
the total unrestricted cash contribu- 
von of all member governments), and 
$1,868,000 as a contribution in kind 
for equipment, services, and training 
projects selected by the United States. 
However, duc to lead time required 
for program activities, actual expen- 
ditures will be reported on at a later 
time. 











INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 





Inter-American Indian Institute 
Ninos-Heroes, 139, Mexico 7, D.F. 


Executive Head. Jose Matos Mar 
(Peruvian), Director, term of office 
expires June 1994. 


Origin. The convention creating the 
Inter-American Indian Institute came 
into effect on December 31, 1941. 
The Institute was registered as 2a 
Inter-American Specialized Organi- 
zation by the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States on Marsch 
17, 1953. 


Purpose. The Institute develops in- 
formation of use to member govern- 
ments in planning for the economic, 
social, and cultural betterment of In- 
dians, and acts in a consultative and 
advisory capacity for national bu- 
reaus of Indian affairs. 


Structure. The Governing Body ex- 
ercises control over the Institute and 
crdinarily meets every 2 years. It 
elects the five-member Executive 
Committee, which is vested with the 
executive powers of the Institute. 

The Institute was composed of 
the following 17 members in 1990: 
Honduras 
Mexico? 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay * 
Peru 2 


United Staies ? 
Venezucia 


Argentina ' 
Bolivia 
Brazil? 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Ecuador 

E! Saivador 
Guatemala 





* Contributes to the Institute, but has 
not formally ratified the Convention. 
? Member of Executive Committee. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1941. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention providing for 
the creation of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, November 29, 1940, 
56 Stat. 1303, TS 978. 


U.S. Contribution. Over the past 5 
years, the Institute’s major programs 
have been concentrated in its Five 
Year Plan of Action. The Plan of 
Action has been renewed for a sec- 
ond 5-year period. These programs 
are in addition to those funded by the 
assessment budget to which the 
United States contributes and repre- 
semt about $200,000 above regular 
quota assessments. These extra funds 
come from outside sources i.e., inter- 
rational lending agencies, and pri- 
marily, from the benefiting country. 
The Executive Committee 
adopted a calendar year 1990 assess- 
ment budget of $270,207. The United 
States was assessed 38.27% of the 
total, or $103,422. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Inter-American Institute 
for Cooperation on Agriculture 


San Jose, Costa Rica 


Executive Head. Dr. Martin Pineiro 
(Argentine), Director General, term 
expires in January 1994, 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences was incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia on 











July 18, 1942, with the Training and 
Research Center established at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica, on land do- 
nated by the Government of Costa 
Rica. 

A convention to provide perma- 
nent status to the Institute came into 
force on November 30, 1944, and the 
Institute was recognized by the Or- 
ganization of American States as an 
Inter-American Specialized Organi- 
zation on February 16, 1949. 

A new convention was adopted 
for the Institute on March 6, 1979, 
and came into effect in February 1981. 
Membership in the Institute is open 
to states which are members of the 
OAS and the previous Institute, or 
other American states whose admis- 
sion is accepted by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Board of Agriculture. 


Purpose. Member states undertake 
to work together in promoting and 


supporting agricultural development 
in their countries, including educa- 
tion, research, planning science, and 
technology related with this objec- 
tive. 

From an earlier focus on tropical 
research in the 1940’s and 1950's, 
the Institute has expanded its pro- 
grams to agricultural production and 
marketing in other countries in the 
hemisphere. In collaboration with 
other international agencies, e.g. 
USDA, it has directed successful 
eradication campaigns, e.g., Swine 
Fever, in Haiti. 


Structure. The Inter-American Board 
of Agriculture is the highest organ 
and consists of one representative 
from each member state of cabinet or 
subcabinet level, preferably con- 


nected with agriculture or rural de- 
velopment. The Board, which meets 
biannually, decides overall policy and 
budgetary priorities. The Executive 
Committee, which meets semiannu- 
ally, with 12 members elected from 
the Board membership, provides con- 
tinuing oversight of the Institute. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1944. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention on the Inter- 
American Institute for Cooperation 
on Agriculture, 58 Stat. 1169, TS 
987. 


U.S. Contribution. The assessment 
budget totaled $23,051,294 in 1990 
of which the United States was as- 
sessed $14,207,932, or 61.64%. The 
United States owed $106,000 for tax 
equalization reimbursement and 
$3,507,000, for the calendar year 
1989 deferral for a total of 
$17,820,932. However, this amount 
was reduced $3,578,000, the amount 
of the calendar year 1990 deferral. 
The United States contributed 
$14,242,932 from fiscal year 1990 
funds. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
COCPERATION ON AGRICULTURE 


Scale of Assessments 
Fiscal Year 1990 
Members (32) % 


Antiguaand Barbuda 02 §$ 
Argentina 6.98 
Barbados 07 
Bolivia 17 
Brazil 8.74 
Canada 6.48 
Chile .716 


Amount 


4,305 
1,608,080 
17,222 
38,749 
2,014,943 
1,493,986 
174,370 














Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission 


Scale of Assessments—Continued Scripps Institution of Oceanography ' 





INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
COOPERATION ON AGRICULTURE 
Fiscal Year 1990—Continued 
Members (32) % Amount 
Colombia 92 $ 213,119 
Costa Rica 17 33,749 
Cuba ' 1.09 251,868 
Dominica 02 4,305 
Dominican Rep 17 38,749 
Ecuador 17 38,749 
El! Salvador 17 38,749 
Grenada 03 6,458 
Guatemala 17 38,749 
Guyana 13 30,138 
Haiti 17 38,749 
Honduras 17 38,749 
Jamaica 17 38,749 
Mexico 6.56 1,511,207 
Nicaragua 17 38,749 
Panama 17 38,749 
Paraguay 17 38,749 
Peru 50 116,247 
St. Lucia 03 6,458 

St. Vincent and the 

Grenadines 03 6,458 
Suriname 12 27,985 
Trinidad and Tobago _.17 38,749 
United States 61.64 * 14,207,932 
Uruguay 4 77,498 
Venezuela 3.36 774,978 

Total 100.00 $23,051,294 


* The quota assigned to Cuba will not 
be put into effect so long as the present 
government of the state is excluded from 
participation in the Inter-American system. 
The quota is shown only for the purpose of 
establishing correlative percentages. 

2 The United States owed $106,000 for 
Tax Equalization reimbursement and 
$3,507,000 for calendar year 1989 deferral. 
This adjusted amoun*, less $3,578,000 rep- 
resenting the calendar year 1990 deferral, 
brought the U.S. contribution to 
$14,242,932 paid from fiscal year 1990 
funds. 





84 


La Jolla, California 92038 


Executive Head. James Joseph 
(American), Director of Investiga- 
tions, term of office indefinite. 


Origin. A fishery convention be- 
tween the United States and Costa 
Rica was negotiated in 1949. Panama 
adhered to the Convention in 1953, 
Ecuador in 1961, Mexico in 1964, 
Canada in 1968, Japan in 1970, France 
in 1973, Nicaragua in 1973, and 
Vanuatu in 1990. Ecuador withdrew 
in 1968, Mexico withdrew in 1978, 
Canada withdrew in 1985, and Costa 
Rica withdrew in 1979 but rejoined 
effective May 9, 1989. 


Purpose. The purpose of this Com- 
mission is to carry on scientific in- 
vestigations of tuna in the eastern 
tropical Pacific Ocean with the ob- 
jective of recommending to member 
governments necessary steps fortheir 
conservation and optimum utiliza- 
tion. In addition to tuna, in 1976 the 
Commission was delegated respon- 
sibility for conducting research on, 
and recommending conservation 
measures for, the stocks of dolphins 
and other marine mammals taken in 
conjunction with the fishery fortuna. 


Structure. The Commission is com- 
posed of not more than four commis- 





' Additional offices are maintained at 
San Pedro, Calif.; Manta, Ecuador; Panama 
City, Panama; and Cumana, Venezuela. 
Field Stations are operated in Coischo, Peru; 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; and Ensenada, 
Mexico. A small laboratory is maintained 
in Achotines, Panama. 








sioners from each member country— 
Costa Rica, France, Japan, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Vanuatu, and the United 
States. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1949. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention with Costa Rica 
for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, May 31, 1949, 1 UST 230, 
TIAS 2044. 


U.S. Contribution. The Convention 
provides that the contributions of 
member nations are to be calculated 
on the basis of the proportion of uti- 
lization of the annual tuna catch. In 
fiscal year 1990 the United States 
contributed $2,835,000 or 96.55% of 
the Commission’s assessment bud- 
get which totaled $2,936,380. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


Organization of 
American States (OAS) 


17th and Constitution Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


Executive Head. Joao Clemente 
Baena Soares (Brazilian), Secretary 
General, term of office expires July 
1994. 


Origin and Development. In 1890, 
18 nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, at the First International Con- 
ference of American States, formed 
the International Union of American 
Republics. At the Ninth Conference 
of American States in April 1948, 
representatives of 21 American Re- 
publics signed the Charter establish- 


ing the Organization of American 
States. This charter became the treaty 
basis for the OAS on December 13, 
1951. Revisions adopted in a proto- 
col in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 
1967, which came into effect in Feb- 
ruary 1970, provide for an annual 
General Assembly to which three 
other representative organs report: 
the Permanent Council, the Inter- 
American Economic and Social! 
Council, and Inter-American Coun- 
cil for Education, Science, and Cul- 
ture. The General Secretariat func- 
tions as the central permanent organ 
under the Secretary General who has 
overall administrative responsibility. 
All initiatives on budgetary matters 
remain with the political and techni- 
cal organs. 


Purpose. The purposes of the Orga- 
nization of American States are as 
follows: 


(a) to strengthen the peace and 
security of the continent; 

(b) to prevent possible causes of 
conflict and to ensure the pacific 
settlement of disputes that may arise 
among the member states; 

(c) to provide for common ac- 
tion on the part of those states in the 
event of aggression; 

(d) to seek the solution of politi- 
cal, juridical, and economic prob- 
lems that may arise among them; 

(e) to promote by cooperative 
action, their economic, social, and 
cultural development, and; 

(f) to promote respect for hu- 
man rights and democratic institu- 
tions. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation, 
1890. 








Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Charter of the Organization 
of American States, April 30, 1948, 2 
UST 2394, TIAS 2361. 


U.S. Contribution. The regular bud- 
get is prepared by the Secretary Gen- 
eral, using a ceiling fixed by the 
Permanent Council, reviewed by the 
Program and Budget Committee of 
the Permanent Council, and submit- 
ted to the annual General Assembly 
for final approval. 

For fiscal year 1990 the General 
Assembly approved an assessment 
budget of $60,770,500. The United 
States was assecsed 66%, or 
$40,076,700. In addition, the United 
States owed $10.4 million for Tax 
Equalization reimbursement for U.S. 
citizen employees, and $11,619,000 
for the calendar year 1989 deferral 
for a total of $62,095,700. This 
amount was reduced by $12,619,000, 


the amount of the calendar year 1990 
deferral, and by $3,147,700 repre- 
senting an appropriation shortfall, 
making the total U.S. contribution 
$46,329,000. This amount was paid 
fiscal year 1990 funds. 


ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


Scale of Assessments 
Fiscal Year 1990 
Members (32) % Amount 


Antigua and Barbuda 02 $ 12,100 
Argentina 746 4,535,900 
07 42,500 

08 48,600 

18 109,300 

9.35 5,683,600 

82 497,900 

99 601,100 

18 109,300 


ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Fiscal Year 1990—Continued 
Members (32) Io Amount 


1.17 $ 710,400 
02 12,100 
18 109,300 
18 109,300 

109,300 
18,200 
109,300 
109,300 
109,300 
109,300 
4,262,700 
109,300 
109,300 
109,300 
327,900 
6,100 
18,200 


St. Kitts and Nevis Ol 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines 02 
Suriname 14 85,000 
Trinidad and Tobago’ .18 109,300 
United States 65.95 * 40,076,700 
Uruguay 36 218,600 
Venezuela 3.59 2,179,900 


Total 100.00 $60,770,500 


12,100 





' The quota assigned to Cuba will not 
be put into effect as long as Resolution V1 
of the Eighth Meeting of the Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, by which 
the present government of the state was 
excluded from participation in the Inter- 
American system, shall be in force. That 
quota is shown only for the purpose of 
establishing the correlative percentages. 

? The United States owed a Tax Equal- 
ization reimbursement of $10.4 million and 
a calendar year 1989 deferral of 
$11,619,000. The U.S. contribution was 
reduced by $12,619,000, the amount of the 
calendar year 1990 deferral and by 
$3,147,700, representing an appropriation 
shortfall, for a total contribution of 
$46,329,000. 











OAS Voluntary Programs 


The United States also contributed to 
the following OAS voluntary pro- 
grams during calendar year 1989 from 
AID appropriations. 

Special Development Assistance 
Fund. This program provides funds 
for activities having high develop- 
ment priority in such fields as natural 
resources, development planning, 
tourism, manpower, and social de- 
velopment. The United States made 
a cash contribution of $3,935,600 in 
calendar year 1990 from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


Special Multilateral Fund. This fund 
finances two major programs: 


(1) Regional Science and Tech- 
nology Development with technical 
assistance, training, and research 
projects. The program creates and 


Strengthens existing institutions by 
the introduction and application of 
modern research techniques and new 
technologies to development prob- 
lems. The following multinational 
priority projects have been approved: 
Environment and Natural Resources, 
Biotechnology and Food, Microelec- 
tronics, Information and Materials 
Technology. 

(2) Regional Educational Devel- 
opment concentrates on the follow- 
ing priority projects: Basic Educa- 
tion, and Education for Work. 

The U.S. contribution in calen- 
dar year 1990 was $4,683,000, paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Special Projects Fund (Mar del 
Plata). This fund, promotes horizon- 
tal cooperation whereby member 
States jointly pian projects of mutual 


interest concerning specific educa- 
tional, scientific, or technological 
problems. The United States made a 
contribution of $1,000,000 to this 
fund in calendar year 1990 from fis- 
cal year 1990 funds. 


Special Cultural Fund. This fund 
contributes to the cultural develop- 
ment and cooperation of the member 
States. The following priority projects 
have been approved; Preservation 
and Use of Cultural Heritage, Librar- 
ies, Information and Communication, 
Folk Culture ard Education, Cul- 
tural Policy and the Arts. The U.S. 
contribution for calendar year 1990 
was $220,000, paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


Special Programs. The United States 
made a contribution of $2,250,000 


for the purpose of enabling the OAS 
International Commission for the 
Support and Verification (CIAV) to 
Carry out electoral monitoring activi- 
ties in Haiti. This is a key element of 
United States’ efforts to promote free 
and democratic elections in Haiti, 
and it is consistent with the Fiscal 
Year 1990 Dire Emergency Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act of 
May 25, 1990. 


Pan American Health 
Organization (PAHO) 
525-230 Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
Executive Head. Dr. Carlyle Guerra 


de Macedo (Brazilian), Director, 
Term of office expires February 1995. 


Origin and Development. The Pan 
American Health Organization had 











its Origin in a resolution adopted at 
the Second International Conference 
of American States, held at Mexico 
City, Mexico, in 1901-02, whic 1 rec- 
ommended calling periodic public 
health conferences of representatives 
of t. > American Republics and cre- 
ation of a permanent International 
Sanitary Bureau in Washington, D.C. 
As aresult of this resolution, the First 
General International Sanitary Con- 
ference was held in Washington, 
D.C., in December 1902. This Con- 
ference established the Bureau and 
defined its functions. The name “In- 
ternational Sanitary Bureau” was 
changed to Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau in 1923, to Pan American 
Sanitary Organization in 1947, and 
to Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion (PAHO) in 1958. 

A revised Pan American Sani- 
tary Code, which entered into force 
in 1925, broadened the scope of the 
Bureau's activities and designated it 
the central coordinating health agency 
of the member states of the Pan 
American Union. 

The 12th Pan American Sanitary 
Conference, held at Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, in January 1947, agreed that 
the Organization should act as the 
regional agency of the World Heaith 
Organization. The Directing Coun- 
cil (set up by the 12th Conference) 
met in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 
September 1947 and adopted a new 
constitution for the Organization. 

PAHO was designated a special- 
ized organization of the Organiza- 
tion of American States in 1950. 
Purpose. The fundamenial purposes 
of the Pan American Health Organi- 
zation are to promote and coordinate 


efforts of the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to combat disease, 
lengthen life, and promote the physi- 
cal and mental health of their peoples. 
It has amajor focus on primary health 
care, including childhood immuni- 
zations, safe water and sanitation, 
and essential drugs, with special ef- 
forts to combat the spread of AIDS. 


Structure. The principal policymak- 
ing body of PAHO is the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference, on which 
all members are represented. It meets 
every 4 years. 

The Directing Council, composed 
of one representative from each mem- 
ber state, meets annually between 
Conferences and approves the pro- 
gram budget. 

The Executive Committee,' com- 
posed of representatives of nine mem- 
ber states, meets at least semiannu- 
ally and advises the Council on the 
activities of the Organization. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau is the executive organ of the 
Organization. The Conference elects 
the Director of the Bureau. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1925. 


Current Authority for U.S. Purtici- 
pation. The Pan American Sanitary 
Code, November 14, 1924, 44 Stat. 
2031, TS 714. 


U.S. Contribution. For calendar year 
1990 the gross budget was 
$72,799,775, with an assessment 
level of $70,149,775 levied against 





‘Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1990-91 are: Barbados, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, Haiti, Trinidad and 
Tobage, the United States, and Venezuela. 











all members and participating gov- 
ernments. The U.S. assessment, at 
61.29%, amounted to $42,994,797. 
The United States had a Tax Equal- 
ization Fund credit of $3,273,434 
reducing its assessment to 
$39,721,363. However, the United 
States owed $9,540,000 for the cal- 
endar year 1989 deferral. This ad- 
justed amount was reduced 
$9,888,000, representing a calendar 
year 1990 deferral, and by $170,000 
due to a Tax Equalization Fund re- 
duction. The total U.S. contribution 
of $39,203,363 was paid from fiscal 
year 1990 funds 

In addition to its regular assessed 
contribution to PAHO, the United 
States voluntarily contributed ap- 
proximately $11 million to special 
health promotion trust funds in 1990. 


PAN AMERICAN HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1990 
Members (38) Oe Amount 


Antiguaand Barbuda 02 $ 14,030 
Argentina 6.94 4,868,394 
06 42,090 

07 49,105 

04 28,060 

47 119,255 

6,096,015 

4,580,779 

$33,138 

645,377 

119,255 

764,632 

14,030 

119,255 

119,255 

119,255 

119,255 

21,045 


PAN AMERICAN HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Members (38) Amount 


119,255 
119,255 
119,255 
119,255 
119,255 
4,573,765 
42,090 
119,255 
119,255 
119,255 
350,749 
7,015 
21,045 


14,030 
91,194 
119,255 
28,060 

* 42,994,797 
238,508 
2,343,002 


100.00 $70,149,775 
‘ Other member governments. 
? Participating governments. 
® After adjustments, the U.S. contribu- 
tion amounted to $39, 203,363. 





Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History (PAIGH) 
Ex-Arzobispado 29, Mexico 18, D.F. 


Executive Head. Chester Zelaya 
Goodman (Costa Rican), Secretary 
General, term of office expires in 
1994. 


Origin. The Pan American Institute 
of Geugraphy and History was cre- 
ated pursuant to a resolution of the 
Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Havana, Cuba, in 








1928. On January 12, 1949, the Insti- 
tute entered into an agreement with 
the Orgar.ization of American States 
whereby it became an Inter-Ameri- 
can Specialized Organizaiion. 


Purpose. The purposes of the Insti- 
tute are (1) to develop, coordinaic, 
and disseminate geographic, histori- 
cal, and related scientific studies; (2) 
to initiate and execute investigations 
and activities pertaining thereto which 
member states may request; and (3) 
to promote cooperation between the 
of member states and other Ameri- 
can organizations operating in these 
fields. 

PAIGH carries out its work 

through its four functional commis- 
sions on Cartography, geography, 
geophysics, and history; through its 
General Secretariat; and through na- 
tional sections established in each 
member state. In the United States, 
PAIGH is of interest to some 12 
governmental agencies, a number of 
universities, and various professional 
socicties. 
Structure. The supreme deliberative 
organ of the PAIGH is the General 
Assembly, which meets every 4 years. 
The Directing Council of the Insti- 
tute meets annually and is charged 
with the supervision of the Institute, 
including approval of the budget, 
between meetings of the General 
Assembly. The 22 members of the 
Institute are as follows: 


Argentina Colombia 

Bolivia Costa Rica 

Brazil Cuba (present 
Canada government 
Chile of Cuba excluded) 


Ecuador Panama 

El Salvador Paraguay 
Guatemala Peru 

Haiti United States 
Honduras Uruguay 
Mexico Venezuela 
N.caragua 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1935. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 49 Stat. $512 (1935), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 273. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. Public Law 91-340, approved 
July 17, 1970, limited the U.S. con- 
tribution to $200,000 annually. How- 
ever, P.L. 97-241 of October 1982 
removed this statutory limitation. 
U.S. Contribution. The Directing 
Council approved for calendar year 
1990 an assessment budget of 
$569,000. The United States is as- 
sessed 60.98%, and contributed 
$347,000. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Pan American Railway 
Congress Association 
(PARCA) 

Calle Peru 277, Buenos Alres, 
Argentina 


Executive Head. Juan Carlos de 
Marchi (Argentine), President, term 
of office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. In 1910 
the statutes for the forerunner organi- 
zation were adopted at a railway con- 
gress held in Buenos Aires. In 1941, 
at Bogota, the Fourth Congress in- 
vited the governments of the Central 
and North American Republics and 











railway associations and companics 
in these countries to join the organi- 
zation and changed its name to the 
Pan American Railway Congress As- 
sociation. 

Purpose. The purpose of the Asso- 
Ciation is to promote the develop- 
ment and progress of both state-run 
and private railways on the Amcri- 
can Continent. It holds mectings, 
publishes documents and a periodic 
bulletin, maintains information ser- 
vices, and prepares studies on ques- 
tions of common interest. 


Structure. The Railway Congresses 
of the Association mectevery 3 years 
to lay down broad policy guidelines 
concerning activities of the Associa- 
tion. The Permanent Commission of 
the Association mects annually and 
is Charged with the supervision of the 
Association’s activities between 
meetings of the Congress. Fifteen 
member states are represented on the 
Permanent Commission: 

Argentina Ecuador 
Bolivia Mexico 
Brazil Paraguay 
Canada Peru 
Chile 
Colon.bia 
Costa Rica 
Dominican Rep. 
Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1948. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 62 Stat. 1060 (1948), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 280j—k(1952), 
as amended. 


United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. Public Law 91-553, approved 
December 16, 1970, which limited 


the U.S. contribution to $15,000 an- 
nually, was rescinded in 1982. 


US. Contribuzion. Governments and 
privately run railroads contribute on 
the basis of kilometers of railway 
lines in operation, with a maximum 
annual assessment of $25,000. 

For Calendar year 1990 the 
United States was assessed $25,000, 
or 26.15% of a total budget of 
$95,600. The U.S. contribution of 
$25,0G0 was paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


Postal Union of the 
Americas, Spain and Portugal 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Executive Head. Pedro Miguel 
Cabero (Argentine), Director Gen- 
eral, International Office, term of 
office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The first 
inter-American postal organization, 
the South American Postal Union, 
was established by the 10 South 
American states in accordance with 
the South American Postal Conven- 
tion, signed February 2, 1911, at 
Montevideo, Uruguay. The South 
American Postal Union became the 
Pan American Postal Union, pursu- 
ant to the Pan American Postal Con- 
vention, signed September 15, 1921. 
Spain became a member in 1924 and 
in 1931 the name of the Union was 
ch..nged to the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain. At the 1990 
Congress of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain, Portugal be- 
came a member and the name of the 
Union was changed to Postal Union 








of the Americas, Spain and Portugal 
(PUASP). 


Purpose. The Union was established 
to extend, facilitate, and perfect the 
postal relations of the member states, 
and to promote solidarity of action in 
the universal postal congresses in the 
common interests of the members 
with regard to communications by 
mail. 


Structure. The Union is under the 
supervision of the postal service of 
Uruguay. It consists of the following 
25 members: 





Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1922. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 84 Stat. 724(1970), 39 U.S.C. 
407(a) (1970). Postal Convention of 
the Americas and Spain, August 28, 
1981, TIAS 10815. 


U.S. Contribution. The convention 
and the regulations fix the scale ot 
contributions. Countries are divided 
into three groups: those of the first 
group contributing cight units; those 
of the second group, four units; and 
those of the third group, two units. 
The United States is in the first group. 
The Unived States was assessed 
$108,272, or 8.42% of the total as- 
sessment budget for calendar year 
1990 of approximately $1,285,730. 
This contribution was paid from fis- 
cal year 1990 funds of the U.S. Postal 
Service. 








OTHER REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 





The Colombo Pian for 


Cooperative Economic and 
Social Development in Asia 
and the Pacific 


Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Executive Head. John Ryan (New 
Zealander), Director, term of office 
expires July 1994. 


Origin and Development. As the 
result of the meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Conference on Foreign 
Affairs at Colombo, Sri Lanka, in 
January 1950, the Colombo Plan for 
Cooperative Economic and Social 
Development in Asia and the Pacific 
was Created. 


Purpose. The Colombo Plan was 
established not to devise or adminis- 
ter technical assistance or aid pro- 


grams, but: 


(a) To promote interest in and 
support for the economic and social 
development of Asia and the Pacific; 

(b) To promote, discuss and kcep 
under review the flow of develop- 
mem assistance to developing mem- 
ber countries; and 

(c) To encourage development 
assistance among developing mem- 
ber countries. 


Structure. The Consultative Com- 
mittee meets biennially at ministerial 
level to provide overall policy guid- 
ance for the operating elements of the 
Pian. The Colombo Plan Council, 
composed of each member Govern- 
ment, acts as the Colombo Plan's 
governing body between Consulta- 
tive Commitice Meetings. The Bu- 


reau serves as the Plan's secretariat 
and includes the Drug Advisory 
Programme which is financed by 
separate contr'butions of member 
countries. The Colombo Plan Staff 
College for Technician Education 
(relocated in Manila in carly 1987) 
helps member countries in develop- 
ing their Systems of technician edu- 
cation and is also financed by sepa- 
rate contributions. (The United States 
terminated its contributions in 1986.) 
The organization consisted of 26 
members in fiscal year 1990: 
Afghanistan 

Australia 


Thailand 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Kampuchea 
Korea, Rep. of 
Laos 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1959. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 73 Stat. 256(1959), 22 U.S.C. 
1896b. 


U.S. Contribution. For fiscal year 
1990, the assessment budget 
amounted to $263,712. The contrib- 
uting countries shared the costs 
equally and cach country was as- 
sessed $10,988 (not all member 
countries were contributors in 1990). 
The U.S. contribution amounted to 
$10,988, or 4.17%, and was paid 





from fiscal year 1990 funds. In addi- 
tion, the United States contributed 
$100,000 to the Colombo Plan Drug 
Advisory Program. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


North Atlantic Assembly 


Three, Piace de Petit Sabion, 
Srussels, Beigium 


Executive Head. Peter Corterier (Ger- 
man), Secretary General, term of of- 
fice expires January 1993. 


Origin and Development. In addi- 
tion to Creating a military alliance, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, signed on 
April 4, 1949, also stated in Article 2 
that: 

The Parties will contribute toward 
the further development of peaceful and 
friendly relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the principles upon 
which these instructions are founded, 
and by promoting conditions of stability 
and well-being. 

In November 1954, the Secretary 
General of NATO suggested the pos- 
sibility of bringing about “a closer 
relationship between the Organiza- 
tion and members of national legisla- 
tures.” Acting on this suggestion, 
certain members of the Canadian 
Parliament took steps to organize a 
conference, which met in Paris in 
July 1955, of members of the parlia- 
mentary bodies from the NATO 
States. The first Conference passed a 
resolution to continue its activities 
and meetings and adopted iuies of 
procedure. In 1966 the Conference 
changed its name to “The North At- 
lantic Assembly.” The Assembly's 





representatives are solely from the 
legislative branch of the respective 
member governments. 


Purpose. The purposc of the North 
Atlantic Assembly, as cited in Public 
Law 389, 84th Congress, is to permit 
“discussion of common problems in 
the interest of the maintenance of 
peace and security in the North At- 
lantic area.” 


Structure. The Assembly meets in 
plenary session annually. The Stand- 
ing Committee, on which all member 
country parliaments are represented, 
acts as an Executive Board between 
assembly sessions. The members 


Turkey 

United Kingdom 
Italy Unuated States 
Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1955. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
patiim. 70 Stat. 523 (1956), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 1928a-d. 


Statutory Limitation on U_S. Contri- 
bution. The U.S. contribution shall 
not exceed 25% of the total (Public 
Law 85-477, June 20, 1958). 


US. Contribution. Total assessments 
for calendar year 1990 amounted te 
about $2,642,834 (converted from 
Belgian francs), of which the U.S. 
assessment was 23.35%, or $617,101. 
In addition, the United States was 
assessed $414,679, a special assess- 
mem for the purchase of an office 








building, making its total cont: ibu- 
tion $1,021,780. This amount was 
paid fom fiscal year 1990 funds. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


Autoroute Brussels-Zaventem, 
Brussels 39, Belgium 


Executive Head. Manfred Woerner 
(German), Secretary General, term 
of office expires July 1992. 


Origin and Development. The North 
Atlantic Treaty entered into force 
August 24, 1949. The first meeting 
of the North Aulantic Council, estab- 
lished to give effect to the Treaty and 
the highest organ of the alliance, was 
held in Washington, D.C., in Sep- 
tember 1949. In May 1950the Coun- 
cil decided to create a civilian body 
which would ensure continuing 
Council supervision of both civilian 
and military activities pursued under 
the Treaty. 

In February 1952, the Council 
decided it should function in con- 
tinuous session through appointment 
of permanent representatives. The 
Council further agreed on a number 
of basic organizational changes in 
the civilian structure of NATO, in- 
cluding creation of a single integrated 
international staff under a Secretary 
General. 

The NATO Ministerial meeting 
of December 1956 recommended 
closer cooperation among members 
of the alliance in the political, eco- 
nomic, scientific, cultural, and infor- 
mation fields. To strengthen the pro- 
cess of consultation it was decided 
that the Secreta‘y General should 


submit an annual report on the major 
political problems of the alliance. 
reviewing the extent to which mem- 
ber governments have consulted and 
cooperated on such problems, and 
that the Foreign Ministers, at cach 
spring meeting, should make an ap- 
praisal of the political progress of tixz 
alliance. In November 1969, a Com- 
mittee on the Challenges of Modern 
Society was created to add a third 
social dimension to the traditional 
.esponsibilities of the alliance in the 
fields of defense and politica! con- 
sultation. la June 1974, NATO"’s 25th 
anniversary year, a Declaraticn on 
Atlantic Relations, reaffirming the 
solidarity of the Alliance, was signed 
at a NATO summit gathering in Brus- 
sels, Belgium. President Regan is- 
sued a proclamation reaffirming the 
importance of NATO in 1984. 


Purpose. The North Atlantic Treaty 
States that the parties to this treaty: 


(4) agree that an armed attack 
aga‘ asi one Or more of them shall be 
considered an attack against all of 
them, and that they will react accord- 
ingly; 

(b) reaffirm their faith inthe pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations and their desire to live in 
peace with all peoples and all gov- 
ernments; 

(c) are determined to safeguard 
the freedom, common heritage, and 
civilization of their people, founded 
on the principles of democracy, indi- 
vidual liberty, and the rule of law; 

(d) to seek to promote stability 
and well-being in the North Atlantic 
area, and 

(e¢) are resolved to unite their ef- 





forts for collective defense and for 
the preservation of peace and secu- 
rity. 


Structure. The principal body of 
NATO isthe North Atlantic Council. 
Since France withdrew in 1966—67 
from most of NATO’s integrated 
military activities, the Defense Plan- 
ning Committee (an alternative form 
of the Council which is open to French 
participation, but from which France 
absents itself) is used when the Coun- 
cil meets to consider military mat- 
ters. The North Atlantic Council 
meets at foreign minister level twice 
a year, in the winter at NATO's per- 
manent headquarters and in the spring 
in a member country capitol. The 
Defense Planning Committee meets 
at defense minister level in accor- 
dance with a similar pattern. De- 
fense ministers (with the exception 
of France) also meet twice a year in 
the Nuclear Planning Group (NPG). 
At other North Atlantic Council 
meetings, governments are repre- 
sented by permanent representatives. 

For a listing of members adher- 
ing to the North Ailantic Treaty, see 
estimated Scaie of Assessments tabu- 
lation. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1949. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. North Atlantic Treaty, April 
4, 1949, 63 Stat. 2241, TIAS 1964. 


US. Contribution. The civilian head- 
quarters budget is reviewed by the 
Civil Budget Committee and ap- 
proved by the North Aulantic Coun- 
cil. Forcalendar year 1990 the Orga- 
nization adopted for the civilian head- 


quarters an assessment budget (whith 
included the science program) total- 
ing an estimated 4,249,897.000 Bel- 
gian francs, or approximately 
US$125,606,610. The U.S. assess- 
ment was 992,350,617 Belgian 
francs, 23.35%, or US$29,329,136. 
Applied toward the U.S. assessment 
was a credit of 62,237,000 Belgian 
francs, or US$1,809,422 for United 
States owned Belgian francs, and 
2,920,855 Belgian francs or 
US$95.766 representing a direct 
credit from NATO. Also applied 
toward the U.S. assessment was a 
credit of 125,906,639 Belgian francs 
or US$4,128,087 for the cost of sala- 
ries and allowances payable to U.S. 
Government employees detailed to 
the NATO civilian headquarters. This 
brought its net assessment to 
801,286,123 Belgian francs or 
US$23,295,862. However, the 


United States is required to pay $9,000 


for Pension Tax Reimbursement and 
$200,000 for Tax Reimbursement 
Agreement for a total contribution of 
$23,504,862. To date, the United 
States has contributed $23,295,862. 
This amount was paid from fiscal 
year 1990 funds. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


Estimated Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1990 
Members (16) % ' 


Belgium 2.76 
Canada 5.60 
Denmark 1.59 
France 16.50 
Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 


Amount 


$ 3,466,743 
7,033,971 
1,997,145 

20,725,092 


15.54 19,519,269 





NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


Estimated Scale of Assessments— 
Continued 


Calendar Year 1990—Continued 
Members (16) %' Amount 


Greece $ 477,305 
Iceland 62,803 
Italy 7,222,381 
100,485 

3,454,182 

1,394,233 

$3 791,322 

3.50 4,396,232 

Turkey 1.59 1,997,145 
United Kingdom 18.82 23,639, 166 
United States 23.35 2 29,329,136 


Total 100.00 $125,606,610 


* Converted from Belgian francs at an 
average rate of U.S. contribution. 

? Adjustments, including credits, 
brought the total U.S. contribution to 
$23,504,862. 





Organization for Economic 


Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) 


2 rue Andre-Pascal, Chateau de la 
Muetie, 
Paris XVI, France 
Executive Head. Jean - Claude Paye 


(French), Secretary General, term ex- 
pires September 30, 1994. 


Origin and Development. The Con- 
vention on the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
was signed at Paris, France, on De- 
cember 14, 1960, and was ratified by 
the U.S. Senate on March 16, 1961. 
The OECD was officially established 
on September 30, 1961. The charter 
members were 18 countries in West- 


ern Europe plus Canada and the 
United States. Japan was admitted to 
membership in 1964, Finland in 1969, 
Australia in June 1971, and New 
Zealand in June 1973. From its ori- 
gins in the Marshall Plan, the OECD 
has become a global forum in which 
the industrial democracies meet to 
develop policies on an expanding 
range of economic, scientific, and 
social issues. 

Purpose. The aims of the Organiza- 
tion are to promote policies designed 
to: (1) achieve the highest sustain- 
able economic growth and employ- 
ment and a rising standard of living 
in member countries, while main- 
taining financial stability, and thus to 
contribute to the development of the 
world economy; (2) contribute to 
sound economic expansion in mem- 
ber as well as nonmember countries 
in the process of economic develop- 
ment; and (3) contribute to the ex- 
pansion of world trade on a multilat- 
eral, nondiscriminatory basis in ac- 
cordance with international obliga- 
tions. 

Since the International Energy 
Agency (IEA) was created (at U.S. 
initiative) within the OECD frame- 
work in 1974, the OECD has been 
deeply involved in energy affairs. 


Structure. The supreme body of the 
OECD is the Council, which has fi- 
nal authority with respect to all gen- 
eral policy and administrative and 
budgetary decisions over all organi- 
zational components except the IEA. 
Composed of representatives of all 
member countries (for listing of mem- 
bers see Scale of Assessments tabu- 
lation), the Council meets annually 





at the Ministerial level and regularly 
the Permanent Representative level. 

The Executive Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of 14 mem- 
bers designated annually by the Coun- 
cil, examines (and, if appropriate, 
comments upon) all reports, propos- 
als, and documents submitted by an 
OECD Committee to the Council. 
The most important of such Execu- 
tive Committee reviews is its de- 
tailed examination of the Budget 
Committee’s annual budget proposal. 
The Executive Committee may also 
be called upon by the Council to 
Carry out specific tasks as, for ex- 
ample, when there is a need to coor- 
dinate certain particularly extensive 
and protracted studies. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee during 1989 were: 


Australia 

Canada 

France 

Germary, Fed. 
Rep. of 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1961. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention on the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Development with 
Supplementary Protocols 1 and 2, 
1961, TIAS 4891. 


U.S. Contribution. The assessed 
OECD calendar year 1989 budget for 
activities in which the United States 
participates amounted to 866,620,800 
French francs, or approximately 
US$146,906,619, of which the U.S. 


share, at 25%, was 216,655,200 
French francs, or approximately 
US$36,726,655. The United States 
owed 26,068 French francs, or 
US$4,854 for pension tax reimburse- 
ment, and 4,866,000 French francs, 
or US$822,077 for Tax Equalization 
reimbursement. Asan offset, acredit 
of 3,826,611 French francs or 
US$649,109 for a prior year adjust- 
ment was deducted. This brought the 
net U.S. obligation to 217,720,657 
French francs, or US$36,904,477, for 
calendar year 1989. To date, 
$36,082,400 has been paid from fis- 
cal year 1990 funds. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
(OECD) 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1989 
Members (24) % 


Australia 1.88 
Austria 1.02 
Belgium 1.29 
Canada 4.19 
Denmark 84 
Finland 80 
France 8.01 
Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 


Amount ' 


$ 2,761,845 
1,498,448 
1,895,096 
6,155,360 
1,234,016 
1,175,253 

11,767,223 


10.29 
44 646,389 
10 146,907 
.25 367,267 

6.97 10,239,394 
22.76 33,435,955 
146,907 

2,967,514 

440,720 

1,131,181 

440,720 

3,878,336 

2,115,456 

2,526,794 


15,116,695 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 








ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
(OECD) 


Scale of Assessments—Continued 
Calendar Year 1989—Continued 
Members (24) %& Amount ! 


Turkey 64 $ 940,203 
United Kingdom 6.23 9,152,285 
United States 25.00 736,726,655 


Total 100.00 $146,906619 


* Converted from French francs at an 
average rate of U.S. contribution. 

? Adjustments brought the US. contri- 
bution to $36,082,400. 





South Pacific Commission 
Noumea, New Caledonia 


Executive Head. Atanraoi Baiteke, 
(Kiribati), term of office expires June 
1993. 


Origin and Development. The South 
Pacific Commission (SPC) was es- 
tablished in 1947 by the Govern- 
ments of Australia, France, the Neth- 
erlands (withdrew in 1962), New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States under the terms of 
the Agreement Establishing the South 
Pacific Commission, which is more 
commonly known as the Canberra 
Agreement. The Canberra Agree- 
ment came into force on July 29, 
1948. Subsequently, the following 
independent or self-governing Pa- 
cific states were admitted to mem- 
bership: Western Samoa (1962), 
Nauru (1969), Fiji(1971), Papua New 
Guinea (1975), Solomon islands and 
Tuvalu (1978), and Niue and the Cook 
Islands (1980). In June 1980 the 
Canberra Agreement was amended 


to permit accession by any govern- 
ment, the territory of which is within 
the territorial scope of the Commis- 
sion and which is either fully inde- 
pendent or in free association with a 
fully independent government. In 
1983, the South Pacific Conference 
passed a resolution providing for full 
membership status for all SPC par- 
ticipants, thereby admitting the fol- 
lowing: American Samoa, Feder- 
ated States of Micronesia, French 
Polynesia, Guam, Kiribati, Marshall 
Islands, New Caledonia, Northern 
Marianas, Palau, Pitcairn Islands, 
Tokelau, Tonga, Vanuatu, and Wallis 
and Futuna Islands. 


Purpose. The purpose of the SPC is 
to serve the participating governments 
as a consultative and advisory body 
on matters affecting the economic 
and social development of the terri- 
tories within the Commission’s area 
and the welfare and advancement of 
their peoples. The territory within 
the Commission’s area of activities 
includes a large part of the South and 
West Pacific. 


Structure. The organization now 
consists of three bodies: the South 
Pacific Conference, the Committee 
of Representatives of Governments 
and Administrations, and the Secre- 
tariat. The South Pacific Confer- 
ence, which is the general meeting of 
SPC members, convenes annually in 
September or October. The Confer- 
ence adopts the organization’s work 
program and budget and provides 
direction for the Secretariat's activi- 
ties in the fields of food and materi- 
als, marine resources, rural manage- 
ment and technology, community 





services, informaticn servi.es, and 
data analysis. The Committee of Rep- 
resentatives of Governments and Ad- 
ministrations (CRGA) meets in May 
or June to formulate the work pro- 
gram and, just prior to the annual 
Conference, to discuss budget and 
other administrative questions. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1948. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 62 Stat. 15 (1948), 22 U.S.C. 
280 (1952); Agreement Establishing 
the South Pacific Commission, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1947, 2 UST 1787, TIAS 
2317. 


Statutory Limitations on U.S. Con- 
tribution. Public Law 92-490, ap- 
proved October 13, 1972, limits the 
U.S. contribution annuaily to a “ceil- 
ing” of 20% of the total assessed 
budget. 


U.S. Contribution. The Commission 
adopted for calendar year 1990 an 
assessment budget of 530,210,000 
CPF’s, approximately US$5,210,600 
(converted from Central Pacific 
francs). The United States was as- 
sessed 89,505,811 CPF’s (16.88%), 
or US$879,612. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 





OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 





Bureau of International 
Expositions (BIE) 
56, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris XVI 


Executive Head. Marie Helene 
Defrene (French), Secretary General, 
term of office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. Delegates 
from 14 countries met in Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1912 to sign an agreement 
to regulate the organization of inter- 
national expositions. World War I 
interfered with ratification of these 
proposals. In 1920, governments be- 
gan to restudy the question. How- 
ever, it was not until November 22, 
1928, that the first Convention dea)- 
ing with the organization of offi- 
cially recognized expositions was 
signed. The 1928 Convention has 
since been modified by three Proto- 
cols: of May 10, 1948, November 
16, 1966, November 30, 1972, and 
amendment of June 14, 1982. 


Purpose. The purpose of the BIE is 
to provide for the orderly planning of 
international expositions. The plan- 
ning mainly consists of establishing 
necessary intervals between differ- 
ent types of expositions; a review of 
the themes which expositions seek to 
dramatize; and definition of the char- 
acter of each exposition by the appli- 
cation of relevant rules and require- 
ments. 


Structure. The BIE General Assem- 
bly meets semiannually in Paris, 
France, to review work in progress 
and to maintain a current calendar of 
exposition projects which have been 


applied for, or have been granted 


registration. Member governments 
may send one to three representa- 
tives to meetings of the General As- 
sembly, where all governments have 
one vote. The BIE in 1990 consisted 
of 43 members: 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1968. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention relating to inter- 
national expositions, November 22, 
1928, and 1948 Protocol. TIAS 6548; 
1966 Protocol, TIAS 6549. Entered 
into force with respect to the United 
States, June 24, 1968. 1972 Proto- 
col, TIAS 9948. Entered into force 
with respect to the United States, 
June 9, 1980. Amended June 24, 
1982. 





U.S. Contribution. The budget of the 
BIE is adopted by the Administrative 
Council. Total assessments in calen- 
dar year 1990 amounted to 1,276,800 
French francs (appruximately 
US$226,120), of which the U.S. share 
was 10.42%, 133,000 French francs, 
or US$23,554. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Commission for 
the Conservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources 


25 Old Wharf 
Hobart, Tasmania, Australia 7000 


Executive Head. D.L. Powell (Aus- 
tralian), Executive Secretary, term of 
office expires July 1994. 


Origin and Development. The Con- 
vention on the Conservation of Ant- 
arctic Marine Living Resources re- 
sulted from a 1977 recommendation 
of the 13 nations comprising the 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Par- 
ties. Negotiations for the Conven- 
tion were completed at a conference 
in Canberra, Australia, May 7-20, 
1980. The Convention was opened 
for signature on August 1, 1980, and 
was signed on behalf of the United 
States on September 11, 1980. 


.urpose. The purpose of this Com- 
mission is to develop and implement 
measures to ensure effective conser- 
vation and management of Antarctic 
marine living resources based upon 
an ecosystem management approach. 


Structure. Each member country on 
the Commission is represented by a 


Representative to the Commission 
and a Representative to the Scientific 
Committee. Each country has one 
vote. 
The Commission for the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources consisted of 11 member 
nations in June 1982 when the initial 
budget of the Commission was 
adopted. Current membership is the 
following 22 nations: 


Arge tina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Chile 
European Economic 
Community (EEC) 
France 
German Dem. Rep. 
Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 
India 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1982. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention on the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources, signed on behalf of the 
United States, September 11, 1980. 
TIAS 10240. 


U.S. Contribution. Shares of all 
member nations are determined by 1) 
amounts harvested and 2) equal shar- 
ing in proportions to be determined 
by the Commission. In fiscal year 
1990, the United States contributed 
$31,948 from fiscal year 1990 funds 
or 3.48% of the Commission’s as- 
sessed budget, which totaled 
$918,557. 





Consultative Group on 
international Agricultural 
Research (CGIAR) 


1818 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Executive Head. Wilfried P. Thalwitz 
(German), Chairman, term of office 
indefinite. 

Origin and Development. The Con- 
sultative Group on International Ag- 
ricultural Research (CGIAR) was 
established in May 1971 under the 
auspices of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank), the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO), and the 
U.N. Development Program. In ad- 
dition to these 3 cosponsors there is a 
donor membership which, as of De- 
cember 1990, included 25 govern- 
ments, 3 foundations, 3 regional de- 
velopment banks, the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC), the Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural De- 
velopment (IFAD), the United Na- 
tions Environment Program (UNEP), 
and the Arab Fund for Social and 
Economic Development. 


Purpose. The main purpose of the 
CGIAR is to provide and coordinate 
funding for a network of interna- 
tional agricultural research institutes. 
When the CGIAR was established, it 
took over the sponsorship of five 
institutes: 

The International Rice Research 
Institute (IRRI), Philippines; Inter- 
national Maize and Wheat Improve- 
ment Center (CIMMYT), Mexico; 
International Institute for Tropical 
Agriculture (ITTA), Nigeria; Inter- 
national Center for Tropical Agricul- 


ture (CIAT), Colombia; and Interna- 
tional Poteto Center (CIP), Peru. 

Since then, the following insti- 
tutes were added to CGIAR’s spon- 
sorship: International Crops Research 
Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics 
(ICRISAT), India; International 
Laboratory for Research on Animal 
Diseases (ILRAD), Kenya; Interna- 
tional Livestock Center for Africa 
(ILCA), Ethiopia; International Cen- 
ter for Agricultural Research in the 
Dry Areas (ICARDA), Syria; and the 
International Food Policy Research 
Institute (IFPRI), Washington, D.C. 

In addition, the CGLAR sponsors 
three related programs: the West 
Africa Rice Development Associa- 
tion (WARDA), Cote d’Ivoire; the 
International Board for Plant Genetic 
Resources (IBPGR), Italy; and the 
International Service for National 
Agricultural Research (ISNAR), 
Netherlands. 

Each of these institutes and pro- 
grams has as its major goal the in- 
crease of food production for domes- 
tic consumption in the developing 
nations. 


Structure. The CGIAR is, as noted 
earlier, sponsored by three interna- 
tional organizations. It is chaired by 
a vice president of the World Bank. 
CGIAR membership is composed of 
donor members and representatives 
of the five major LDC (less devel- 
oped countries) regions. A secre- 
tariat is provided within the World 
Bank. Technical advice is provided 
by a Technical Advisory Committee 
(TAC) composed of internationally 
known agricultural scientists; TAC 
in turn has a secretariat located in 
FAO in Rome, Italy. 





The CGIAR mects twice a year. 
The first meeting, known as Interna- 
uonal Centers Week, is held in the 
fall, normally in Washington, D.C. 
At that time Center directors report 
on the progress, plans, and proposed 
budgets for their institutes, and do- 
nors make indications of budgeted 
support for the following year. A 
general meeting is held the following 
spring outside of Washington, D.C.., 
(The Hague in 1990). 
Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
May 1971. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
of 1961, as amended. 

US. Contribution. The U.S. contri- 
bution to the 1990 calendar year pro- 
gram of CGIAR was $40,000,000 
and rep,esented 16.97% of the total 


donor/sponsor contributions of 
$235,700,000. This amount was fi- 
nanced from a fiscal year 1990 AID 


appropriation. 


Convention on International 


Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) 


6, rue du Maupas 
Case Postale 78 
CH-—1000 Lausanne 9, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Jacques Berney 
(Swiss), Acting Secretary General. 
Term of office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The Con- 
vention on International Trade in En- 
dangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora was largely a United States 


initiative, encouraged by Congress 


in the Endangered Species Act of 
1969 and concluded at a plenipoten- 
tiary conference in Washington, D.C. 
in 1973. It currently includes 109 
Party nations representing all regions 
of the world and helps to protect over 
1,700 species of wildlife and 30,000 
varieties of plants listed on its appen- 
dices. 


Purpose. CITES’ purpose is to pro- 
tect wild plants and animals against 
over exploitation through interna- 
tional trade. It coordinates interna- 
tional exchanges of information, data, 
and statistics on trade in endangered 
and threatened species of wildlife, 
works to enforce controls on trade in 
wildlife and wildlife products, and 
focuses on the development of guide- 
lines for legislation, regulation, iden- 
tification, reporting, and administra- 
tion of national wildlife conservation 
and trade control regimes. 
Structure. CITES’ governing body 
is the Conference of the Parties which 
meets biennially. Nongovernmental 
organizations may participate in the 
Conference but may not vote. The 
CITES Secretariat is provided by the 
Executive Director of the United 
Nations Environmental Program 
(UNEP). A Standing Committee of 
nine Parties provides policy guid- 
ance to the Secretariat between Con- 
ferences and there are a number of 
other subgroups, including a Plant 
and Animal Committee (open to all 
parties), an Identification Manual 
Committee, a Nomenclature Com- 
mittee, and Regional Committees. 

The following 109 nations were 
party to the Convention as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1989: 








Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1973. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora, with Appendices, 
1973; emtered into force forthe United 
States July 1, 1975, TIAS 8249. 


U.S. Contribution. Financial sup- 
port for CITES has been provided by 
the United Nations Environment 
Fund of UNEP and the Pxrties to the 
Convention. Consonant ‘ith its cata- 
lytic role in environmental initiatives, 
UNEP’s financial support was phased 


out at the end of 1983. Parties to the 
Convention contribute on the basis 
of each donor’s rate of assessment to 
the regular United Nations budget, 
adapted to the CITES membership, 
with the U.S. contribution thus set by 
mutual agreement al approximately 
25% of CITES budget. The 1990-92 
triennium budget for CITES was 
11,579,852 Swiss francs. For 1990, 
total assessments amounted to 
3,859,950 Swiss francs or approxi- 
mately US$2,608,075. The United 
States was assessed 1,035,391 Swiss 
francs, 26.82%, or approximately 
US$699,589. However, due to prior 
years shortfall of funds, 1,092,240 
Swiss francs or $738,000 was con- 
tributed. This amount was paid from 
AID fiscal year 1990 funds. 
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Customs Cooperation Council 
40, rue Washington 
Brussels, Belgium 
Executive Head. Thomas Hayes 
(Australian), Secretay General, term 
of office expires January 1994. 


Origin and Development. In 1947, 
13 governments represented on the 
Committee for European Economic 
Cooperation set up a Study Group in 
Brussels, Belgium, to consider prob- 
lems involved in establishing a Euro- 
pean Customs Union. The Customs 
Committee of the Study Group de- 
veloped a common tariff nomencla- 
ture, and a common definition of 
value, and studied other aspects of 
customs procedures. After it became 
clear that the European Customs 
Union as originally conceived would 
not be formed, the Convention Es- 
tablishing a Customs Cooperation 
Council was signed on December 15, 
1950, in Brussels, Belgium, to carry 
on the work of the Study Group. The 
Convention entered into force on 
November 4, 1952. As aresult of the 
Agreement on implementation of 
Article VII of the GATT, which en- 
tered into force on January 1, 1981, 
the Council, through the Technical 
Committee on Customs Valuation, 
has responsibility for technical as- 
pects of that Agreement. 


Purpose. The Council has the gen- 
eral responsibility to secure the high- 
est degree of harmony and unifor- 
mity in valuation and customs sys- 
tems and to study the problems in- 
herent in the development and im- 
provement of customs techniques. 


Structure. The Council, which mects 


once a year, is composed of the rep- 
resentatives of the Contracting Par- 
ties. The bulk of the work of the 
organization is conducted in the five 
m jor Committees: the Permanent 
Technical Committee, Nomenclature 
Committee, Valuation Commiticc, 
the Harmonized Systems Commit- 
tee, and the Technical Committee on 
Customs Valuation. 

Asof January 1, 1991, there were 
108 members of the Council: 


Algena 
Angola 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austna 
Bahamas 








Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
November 5, 1970. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. Convention Establishing a 
Customs Cooperation Council, De- 
cember 15, 1950, TIAS 7063. The 
United States acceded to the Con- 
vention on November 5, 1970. 


U.S. Contribution. The budget of the 
Customs Cooperation Covacil is 
adopted each year in June by the 
Council forthe succeeding fiscal year, 
July 1—June 30. The scale of contri- 
butions follows the same principles 
as the U.N. and OECD scales. The 
Council adopted for fiscal year 1990 
a budget with an assessment level of 
335,000,000 Belgian francs, or ap- 
proximately US$9,595,685. 

The United States share, at 25%, 
amounted to 83,750,000 Belgian 
francs, or US$2,398,921. A credit 
from the investment income account 
of 192,321 Belgian francs or 
US$5,509, was applied making the 
U.S. net assessment 83,557,679 Bel- 


gian francs or US$2,393,412. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


Fund for the Protection of 
the World Cultural and 
Natura! Heritage 
(World Heritage Fur) 

7 Place de Fontenoy, 

75700 Paris, France 
Executive Head. Federico Mayor 


(Spanish), ex officio. Term of office 
expires November 1993. 


Origin ana Development. Originally 
an American idea, the World Heri- 
tage Fund was introduced to the in- 
ternational community by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
Convention Concerning the Protec- 
tion of the World Cultural and Natu- 
ral Heritage. The Convention came 
into force in 1975; 115 countries have 
ratified it, including the United States 
in 1973. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Fund is 
to help preserve the world's cultural 
and natural heritage for future gen- 
erations by helping the signatory 
States take appropriate measures to 
restore, preserve, and protect those 
cultural sites and natural areas hav- 
ing universal significance for all 
mankind. The Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone National Park, Indepen- 
dence Hall, The Statue of Liberty and 
339 other outstanding cultural and 
natural sites worldwide are recog- 
nized and protected with the help of 
the World Heritage Fund and Con- 
vention. 





Structure. The World Heritage Fund 
is administered by the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for the Protection 
of the World Cultural and Natural 
Heritage (World Heritage Commit- 
tee), composed of 21 states partics to 
the Convention, elected for 6-year 
terms by states parties to the Conven- 
tion meeting in general assembly 
during the ordinary session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO. 
The 7th General Assembly of the 
World Heritage Convention was held 
on November 9, and 13, 1989 during 
the 25th General Conference of 
UNESCO, at which time seven new 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
The Convention came into force for 
the United States on December 17, 
1975. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 27 UST 37; TIAS 8226, P.L. 
96-515. 


U.S. Contribution. The United States 
continues to be a party to the Con- 
vention, although no longer a mem- 
ber of UNESCO. From fiscal year 
1990 funds, the United States pledged 


$220,000 to the Fund or 8.80% of 
total pledges. However, due to legis- 
latively mandated withholdings, in- 
cluding deductions taken to meet the 
war on drugs, only $206,000 has been 
contributed thus far. 


Genera! Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


Centre William Rappard 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Arthur Dunkel 
(Swiss), Drector General, term of 
office expires December 31, 1991. 


Origin and Developmet. The GATT 
developed out of a U.N.-sponsored 
conference in Havana, Cuba, and a 
tariff negotiating conference in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in 1947. The tar- 
iff concessions agreed to at those 
negotiations and a set of rules de- 
signed to prevent the tariff conces- 
sions from being frustrated by other 
protective devices were embodied in 
the General Agreement which came 
into force on January |, 1948. Origi- 
aally, the GATT was accepted by 23 
countries, including the United Svues. 
Now, 122 countries, accounting for 
over 85% of world trade, apply the 
GATT in their international com- 
mercial relations. The United States 
adhered to the GATT as an executive 
agreememt under authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act. The GATT 
has sponsored cight major negotiat- 
ing rounds; the la.cst and most ambi- 
tious, the Uruguay Round, was initi- 
ated in September 1986, and is sched- 
uled to be completed in December 
1990. 


Purpose. The GATT is a multilateral 





trade agreement to reduce trade bar- 
ners and to foster expansion of wor'd 
trade. it is the main forum in which 
the United States works with other 
nations toward these ends. Its basic 
principles are nondiscrimination and 
reduction of trade barriers through 
negotiation. The Agreement incor- 
porates schedules of concessions ne- 
gotiated among the contracting par- 
ties, Contains an agreed code of con- 
duct for international trade, and pro- 
vides an intergovernmental { orum for 
Structure. The contracting parties to 
the GATT meet in plenary session at 
least once a year in Geneva to revi_w 
work done since the previous ses- 
sion, receive reports of the various 
committees and working parties, 
make decisions, and adopt a work 
program for the next year. 

The Council is composed of per- 
manem representatives of the con- 
tracting parties. It acts as executive 
dody and handles problems arising 
between sessions of the contracting 
parties. 

The regular work of the GATT is 
conducted in a number of specia’ zed 
committees, including the Commit- 
tee on Trade and Development, the 
Balance of Payments Commitice, 
and the Budget Committee. Special 
problems are handled by ad hoc pan- 
els and working parties. 

Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
January 1, 1948. 


Current Authority for U.S. Pariici- 
pation. P.L. 93-618, January 3, 1975, 
19 U.S.C. 2101. 


US. Contribution. GATT assess- 


ments are based on the share of world 
trade held by cach contracting party. 
Calendar year 1989 assessments were 
63,787,000 Swiss francs, or approxi- 
mately US$41,219,800 (converted 
from Swiss francs). The United States 
was assessed 10,257,432 Swiss 
francs, US$6,628,455, or 16.08%. In 
addition, the United States owed 
$23,941 for Tax Reinibursement 
Agreement, making its total contn- 
bution $6,652,396. This amount was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Hague Conference on 
Private international Law 


2c Javastraat, The Hague, Netherlands 


Executive Head. Georges A. L. Droz 
(French), Secretary General, term of 
office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The Hague 
Conference on Private International 
Law, established on the initiative of 
the Netheriands Government, has 
held 16 sessions since 1893, the most 
recemt in 1988. The statute of the 
Hague Conference, drawn up at the 
7th Session in 1951, entered into 
force on July 5, 1955. In accordance 
with Article 2 of the Statute, admis- 
sion to membership in the Confer- 
ence becomes definitive upon accep- 
tance of the Statute. Regular ses- 
sions of the Conference are, in prin- 
ciple, held every 4 years. Special 
sessions are also convened as appro- 
priate. In 1985 for example, the con- 
ference convened a special extraor- 
dinary session open to participation 
by all States which adopted the Con- 
vention on the law applicable to con- 
tracts for the international sale of 
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goods. The Conference since 1950 
has adopted approximately 32 con- 
ventions al its regular and extra ordi- 
nary sessions. 


Purpose. As stated in Article 1 of the 
Statute of the Hague Conference, its 
purpose is “to work for the progres- 
sive unification of the rules of private 
international law.” In carrying out its 
work, it adopts conventions contain- 
ing rules on choice of law, substan- 
tive rules applicable to transactions 
having points of contact with more 
than one country, as well as cuaven- 
tions with rules on international judi- 
cial assistance. Currently its work is 
essentially in such areas as family 
law, trusts and estates, and sales. 
The United States is a party to the 
following Conventions prepared and 
adopted by the Hague Conference: 
the 1965 Convention on the Service 
Abroad of Judicial and Extrajudicial 
Documents in Civil or Commercial 
Matters, the 1970 Convention on the 
Taking of Evidence Abroad in such 
matters, and the 1961 Convention on 
Abolishing the Requirement of Le- 
galization for Foreign Public Docu- 
ments. On July 1, 1988 the United 
States became a party to the 1980 
Convention on the Civil Aspects of 
International Child Abduction, which 
the United States had signed on De- 
cember 23, 1981. Federal imple- 
menting legislation was enacted by 
the 100th Congress (International 
Child Abduction Remedies Act, P.L. 
100-300; 42 U.S.C. 11601—10) and 
approved in April 1988. Also of 
potential interest to the United States 
is the Convention on the Law Appli- 
cable to Trusts and on their Recogni- 
tion that was adopted at the 


Conference’s 15th Session in Octo- 
ber, 1984 and has been endorsed by 
several U.S. naticnal legal organiza- 
tions. The Hague Conference’s 16th 
session in October, 1988 adopted the 
final text of the Convention on the 
Law Applicable to Succession to the 
Estates of Deceased Persons. That 
Con. ention also has been endorsed 
by s-veral national legal organiza- 
tions. The major ongoing project of 
the organization is a convention on 
international cooperation in the in- 
ter-country adoption of children. 


Structure. The Conference functions 
through a Permanent Bureau consist- 
ing of four legal experts and other 
staff, the activities of which are moni- 
tored by the Netherlands State Com- 
mission for the Codification of Pri- 
vate International Law and Member 
States. 

The Hague Conference on Pri- 
vate International Law as of January 
1, 1990, consisted of 36 members: 


Argentina Israel 
Australia Italy 
Austria Japan 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Canada Mexico 
Chile Netherlands 
China, People's Norway 

Rep. of Poland 
Cyprus Portuga! 
Czechoslovakia Spain 
Denmark Sunname 
Egypt Sweden 
Finland Switzerland 
France Turkey 
Germany, Fed. United Kingdom 

Rep. of United States 
Greece Uruguay 
Hungary Venezuela 
Ireland Yugoslavia 
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Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
Through observers in 1956 and 1960, 
at the 8th and 9th Sessions; as a 
member beginning at the 10th Ses- 
sion in 1964 and thereafter. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Statute of the Hague Confer- 
ence on Private International Law, 
1951, entered into force for the United 
States, 1964, TIAS 5710: 22 U.S.C. 


269g. 


U.S. Contribution. The annual bud- 
get is submitted to diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of member states at the 
Hague prior to their mecting, under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, 
as provided for in Article 9 of the 
Statute. 

The shares of member states are 
allocated on the basis of the classifi- 
Cation system for participating states 
applied by the Universal Postal 
Union, as modified for the Hague 
Conference, in which there are seven 
classes. Underthis system the United 
States is in the first class, from which 
a contribution of 33 units from the 
total number of units is required. 

The Organization approved for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1989 to June 
30, 1990, an assessment budget of 
1,933,000 Dutch guilders, or approxi- 
mately US$1,024,172, of which the 
U.S. share was 128,865 Dutch guil- 
ders, approximately US$68,277, or 
6.67%. The United States received a 
credit from prior year surplus of 4,985 
Dutch guilders (US$2,641) for a to- 
tal requirement of 123,880 Dutch 
guilders, or US$65,636. The contri- 
bution was paid from fiscal year 1990 
funds. 


international Agency for 
Research on Cancer (IARC) 


Lyon, France 


Executive Head. Lorenzo Tomatis, 
M.D. (Italian), Director, term of of- 
fice expires January 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Agency for Research on 
Cancer was established on May 20, 
1965, by the 18th World Health As- 
sembly. The Statute of the Agency 
entered into effect on September 15, 
1965, upon acceptance by the five 
Original participating members 
(France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
the United States). Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Finland, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics have since joined the Agency. 


Purpose. The purpose of the IARC is 
to accelerate efforts to control cancer 
through expanded international co- 
operation in cancer research. The 
work to be carried out supplements 
that of countries engaged in cancer 
research and the international status 
of the Agency enables it to collect 
and develop valuable research mate- 
rial heretofore unavailable through 
national research programs. Specifi- 
cally, the Agency: 


(a) collects and disseminates in- 
formation on the epidemiology of 
cancer; 

(b) considers proposals and pre- 
pares plans for cancer research; and 

(c) trains personnel for cancer 
research. 


The Agency’s Statute provides 
for a Governing Council, composed 





of one representative from each par- 
ticipating member, a Scientific Coun- 
cil, composed of 14 scientists se- 
lected on the basis of technical com- 
petence; and a Secretariat. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1965. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. 16 UST 1239, TIAS 5873, as 
amended May 19, 1970 (21 UST 
1567, TIAS 6919). 


U.S. Contribution. The IARC as- 
sessment system provides that 70% 
of the regular budget be borne equally 
by all members. The remaining 30% 
is calculated on a point system based 
on the scale of assessments of WHO. 
The IARC assessment budget for 
1990 was $12,257,000. The United 
States was assessed $1,252,346, or 
10.22%. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1990 funds. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR 
RESEARCH ON CANCER 


Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1990 
Members (14) % 


Australia 5.65 
Belgium $65 692,787 
Canada 6.30 772,723 
5.65 692,787 
761 932,598 


Amount 
$ 692,787 


761 932,598 
6.30 772,723 
10.22 ~=1,252,346 
5.65 692,787 
5.65 692,787 
5.65 692,787 
10.22 =1,252,346 
761 932,598 
10.22 =: 1,252,346 


100.00 $12,257,000 





international Bureau for the 
Publication of Customs Tariffs 


38 rue de I Association 
Brussels, Belgium 


Executive Head. Frans Roelants (Bel- 
gian), ex officio President, term of 
office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. Aconven- 
tion establishing the International 
Union for the Publication of Cus- 
toms Tariffs and its permanent ex- 
ecutive office, the International Bu- 
reau, was signed on July 5, 1890, and 
entered into force on April 1, 1891. 
A protocol amending the conven- 
tion’s financial regulations was ap- 
proved on December 16, 1949, and 
entered into force on May 5, 1950. 


Purpose. The object of the Bureau is 
to translate and publish the customs 
tariffs of the various states of the 


world and any modifications that may 
be made in them, for dissemination 
to member governments. 


Structure. The functions of the Bu- 
reau are under the supervision of the 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

On January 1, 1990 there were 75 
members: 


Albania 
Algeria 
Argentina 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Burundi 
Canada 
Chile 
China, People’s 
Rep. of 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 


Cote d'Ivoire 
Cuba 


Cyprus 
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Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1890. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention concerning the 
formation of an International Union 
for the Publication of Customs Tar- 
iffs, July 5, 1890, 26 Stat. 1518, TS 
384. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. The United States share of 
the annual expenses of the Union 
shall not exceed 6% of the total (Pub- 
lic Law 90-569). 


U.S. Contribution. The scale of con- 
tributions is based on the 1949 proto- 
col which established seven contri- 
bution classes ranging from 1,500 to 
26,500 gold francs. The class to which 
each nation belongs depends on the 
volume of its foreign trade, and a 
reduction is given to each member 
into whose language the Bureau did 


not translate customs tariffs. Under 
this provision, the United States is in 
class I (26,500 gold francs). In 1964 
members were asked to double their 
contributions voluntarily. Public Law 
90-569, approved October 12, 1968, 
authorized such an increase in the 
U.S. contribution. In 1972 the United 
States increased the amount of its 
contribution by 15%. 

For the fiscal year April 1, 1989 
to March 31, 1990, the United States 
was assessed 3,018,409 Belgian 
francs, US$87,346, or 5.17% of a 
total assessment budget of 58,375,000 
Belgian francs, approximately 
USS$1,689,242. The contribution was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


international Bureau of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration 


Peace Palace, The Hague, Netherlands 


Executive Head. P.J.H. Jonkman 


(Netherlander), Secretary General, 
term of office expires July 1995. 


Origin and Development. The Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration was es- 
tablished by the First International 
Peace Conference held at the Hague, 
Netherlands, in 1899. TheConven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes was signed on 
July 29, 1899, and entered into force 
on September 4, 1900. The Conven- 
tion was revised on October 18, 1907, 
by the Second International Peace 
Conference at The Hague and en- 
tered into force on January 26, 1910. 


Purpose. The function of the Court is 
to facilitate the arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. Members of the 
Court are outstanding international 





lawyers nominated by States that are 
party to the Convention. 

The International Bureau is the 
administrative arm of the Court and 
serves as its registry. It channels 
communications concerning the 
meetings of the Court, maintains its 
archives, conducts its administrative 
business, and receives frorfcontract- 
ing parties reports on the results of 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions recognizes arbitration as one of 
the first resorts for settlement of dis- 
putes. Also, the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice provides 
that members of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration shall perform the func- 
tions of nominating candidates for 
the Court. 


Structure. The Administrative Coun- 
cil is composed of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of contracting parties ac- 
credited to The Hague and of the 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, who acts as President of the 
Council. 

As of April 4, 1990, the 76 states 
entitled to name arbitrators of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration were: 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 


Belgium 


AY 


: 


AEE 





' The Administrative Council of the 
Permanent Court decided on April 6, 1972 
that the designation of the “Republic of 
China,” as well as the names of the arbitra- 
tors previously listed under that designa- 
tion, should be omitted from the Annual 
Report pending consultation of the con- 
tracting parties by the Government of the 
Netherlands, which is the depository State 
of The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907 for the Peaceful Settlement of Inter- 
national Conflicts. This decision was reaf- 
firmed by the Administrative Council on 
March 26, 1974. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1899. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, 
October 18, 1907, 36 Stat. 2199, TS 
536. 
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U_S. Contribution. The budget of the 
International Bureau of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration is adopted 
by the Administrative Council. The 
are parties to it shall contribute to the 
budget of the Bureau according to the 
allocation scale of the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU). 

For 1990, the United States was 
assessed 50 units out of a total of 
761.5. The total assessment budget 
amounted to 325,922 Dutch guilders 
or approximately US$184,600, of 
which the U.S. share was 21,400 
Dutch guilders (6.57%), or 
US$12,121. The contribution was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


international Bureau of 
Weights and Measures 


Pavilion de Breteul!, Sevres, France 


Executive Head. Dr. Terry Quinn 
(British), Director, term of office in- 
definite. 


Origin and Development. The estab- 
lishment of the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures was the 
culmination of efforts directed to- 
ward adoption of a uniform metric 
system throughout the world, initi- 
ated in 1867, by the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, the Interna- 
tional Geodetic Conference at Ber- 
lin, Germany, and a group of del- 
egates to the Paris Exposition who 
had formed themselves into a Com- 
mittee on Weights, Measures, and 
Money. In response to the urging of 
these groups, the French Govern- 
ment invited other states to designate 


delegates to an International Com- 
mission on the Meter, which was 
organized in 1869, under sponsor- 
ship of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences. The first meeting of the Com- 
mission was held at Paris, France, in 
1870. 

The International Commission on 
the Meter met again in 1872, and 
adopted a resolution recommending 
establishment of an international bu- 
reau of weights and measures in Paris 
and outlining its functions. On May 
20, 1875, the Conventionof the Meter 
was signed and entered into force on 
January 1, 1876. This convention 
provided for establishment of the 
International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. 


Purpose. The primary function of 
the Bureau is to ensure international 
standardization of basic units of mea- 
sure throughout the world, including 
the meter, kilogram, and various 
nonmetrical units which have impor- 
tamt bearing upon the exchange of 
goods and knowledge between coun- 
tries. In collaboration with other in- 
ternational scientific organizations, 
the Bureau has established an inter- 
national system of units which em- 
braces the metric system but is much 
more complete in that it provides a 
basis for all major types of physical 
measurement. 

Much of the work of the Bureau 
involves the circulation of standard 
instruments and materials to the na- 
tional laboratories of cooperating 
nations. Since 1985, the Bureau has 
had responsibility for the maintenance 
and coordination of the world’s time 
scale. 





Structure. Policy and budget are 
controlled by a General Conference 
which meets at least once every 6 
years. Between Conferences an 18- 
member International Committee of 
Weights and Measures guides the 
work. 

The International Bureau con- 
sisted of 47 Members as of 1990: 


Argentina® 
Australia*® 
Austria 
Belgium 





* Members of International Commit- 
tee of Weights and Measures. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
Convention concerning the creation 
of an International O.._.ce of Weights 
and Measures, May 20 1875, 20 Stat. 
709, TS 378. 


U.S. Contribution. The International 
Committee draws up the annual bud- 
get. For calendar year 1990 total 


assessments amounted to 18,858,000 
gold francs, or approximately 
US$6,567,797. The United States was 
assessed 9.73%, or 1,834,884 gold 
francs plus an additional adjustment 
of 45,505 gold francs, making the 
total owed 1,880,389 gold francs 
(3,412,003 French francs), which 
amounted to US$654,895. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


Executive Head. Dr. Andrezej 
Tomaszewski (Polish), Director, term 
expires 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Center for the Study of the 
Preservation and the Restoration of 
Cultural Property (ICCROM) was 
established in 1959 under UNESCO 
auspices as an intergovernmental or- 
ganization devoted to the study of the 
preservation and restoration of cul- 
tural property, following ratification 
of it by five states in 1958. Entirely 
independent from UNESCO, 
ICCROM had 82 members in 1990. 


Purpose. (CCROM was designed to 
serve as a research and training insti- 
tution and as a clearinghouse and 
catalytic agent for the exchange of 
information and specialists. Its ma- 
jor responsibilities, as set forth in its 
Statutes, are to: 


(1) collect, study, and circulate 





documentation concerned with the 
scientific and technical problems of 
the preservation and restoration of 
cultural property; 

(2) coordinate, stimulate, or in- 
Stitute research in this domain by 
means, in particular, of commissions 
to bodies or experts, international 
meetings, publications, and ex- 
changes of specialists; 

(3) give advice and recommen- 
dations on general and specific points 
connected with the preservation and 
restoration of cultural property; and 

(4) assist in training research 
workers and technicians and in rais- 
ing the standard of restoration work. 
Structure. (CCROM’s major body is 
the General Assembly, composed of 
all members, which meets every 2 
years to establish general policy and 
approve a detailed program submit- 
ted by the Director. The 23 members 


of ICCROM’s Council, its other prin- 
cipal body, are elected at each ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. The 
Council acts for the General Assem- 
bly between its sessions. 

The 82 member states compris- 
ing the General Assembly are: 


Cote d'Ivoire 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Denmark 
Dominican Rep. 
Ecuador 

Egy 

Ethiopia 


PRESET EIEETE 
i iui 


cag 


New Zealand 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
January 20, 1971. 

Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 84 Stat. 204 (1970), amend- 
ing 80 Stat. 915 (1966). Statutes of 
the International Center, November-— 
December, 1956, revised April 24, 
1963 and April 14—17, 1969, TIAS 
7038. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. The United States shall not 
authorize an appropriation, and no 
payment can be made to the Center in 
excess of 25 per centum of the total 
annual assessment of such organiza- 
tion. 


U.S. Contribution. The General As- 
sembly of the Center at its biennial 
session in May 1990 voted a 2-year 





budget for 1990-91. The assessment 
budget was set for $2,024,912 for 
1990. The United States contribution 
at 25% was $506,228. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


international Coffee 
Organization 


London, England 


Executive Head. Alexandre Fontana 
Bekrao (Brazilian), Executive Di- 
rector, term of office indefinite. 
Origin and Development. ta order to 
stabilize coffee prices for the benefit 
of consumers and producers, the 
United States took the initiative in 
forming a Coffee Study Group, with 
membership open to both importing 
and exporting countries. The Study 
Group held its first meeting in June 
1958 at Washington, D.C. 

In 1962, the United States par- 
ticipated in negotiations for the first 
International Coffee Agreement. 
That Agreement went into effect in 
1963 with the United States and over 
50 other countries as members. It 
was replaced 5 years later by the 
1968 International Coffee Agrec- 
mem. That Agreement’s economic 
provisions were suspended in 1972, 
but the International Coffee Organi- 
zation was extended in 1973 and again 
in 1975 to provide statistical data and 
a forum for negotiations. 

Negotiation for the International 
Coffee Agreement of 1976 ended in 
December, 1975. The United States 
signed and ratified the Agreement 
and it entered into force October 1, 
1976, for a period of 6 years. Eco- 


nomic provisions of the Agreement, 
which became effective October 1, 
1980, established export quotas and 
a price range. This Agreement was 
extended for 1 additional year pend- 
ing completion of negotiations for 
the International Coffee Agreement 
of 1983, signed and ratified by the 
United States July 27, 1983, and en- 
tered into force October 1, 1983, for 
a period of 6 years. 

The International Coffee Agree- 
ment of 1983 was due to expire Sep- 
tember 30, 1989. On July 3, 1989, 
the International Coffee Council de- 
cided to extend the Agreement for a 
period of 2 years, to September 30, 
1991; in a related decision, applica- 
tion of certain economic provisions 
was suspended for the same period. 
United States ratification of the ex- 
tension was deposited at the United 
Nations on September 26, 1989. On 
September 28, 1990, the International 
Coffee Council further extended the 
Agreement for one additional year, 
to September 30, 1992, with contin- 
ved suspension of economic provi- 
sions. 


Structure. The highest authority of 
the International Coffee Organiza- 
tion is the Coffee Council, on which 
each member is represented. Voting 
is weighted by international coffee 
trade with exporting and importing 
members in aggregate having equal 
votes. 

There is an Executive Board of 
eight exporting members and eight 
importing members. The Board is 
responsible to the Council. Member- 
ship of the Board for 1989-90 is as 
follows: 





Mexico 
OAMCAF ' 





gasy Coffce Producing Countries. 


In addition, the Commission of 
the European Communities has ad- 
hered to the International Coffce 
Agreement and participaics as an 
observer (without vote) in the Execu- 
tive Board and the International Cof- 
fee Council. 

The International Coffee Orga- 
nization consisted of 74 members in 
coffee year 1989-1990: 


Angola 


Austria 





* Luxembourg is included in Belgium's 
membership. 

? Organization of African and Mala- 
gasy Coffee Producing Countries. Mem- 
bers are: Benin, Cameroon, Central Afri- 
can Republic, Congo, Cote d'Ivoire, Ga- 
bon, Madagascar, and Togo. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. In 
Coffee Study Group: 1958; in Inter- 
national Coffee Organization: July 
1963, on provisional basis. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1983, acceptance of extension 
deposited at the United Nations on 
September 26, 1989. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Coniri- 


bution. Not to exceed 20% of the 
total, based on Article 13(8) and Ar- 
ticle 25(2) of the International Cof- 
fee Agreement. 


U.S. Contribution. The contribution 
of each member to the budget of the 
International Coffee Organization is 
proportionate to its votes. The United 
States, with 269 out of a total of 2,000 
votes for consumer and producer 
members combined in 1989-90 was 
responsible for 13.45% of the annual 
budget. The total assessment budget 
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for the October 1, 1989-—September 
30, 1990 period was $4,782,945. The 
United States assessment amounted 
to $643,305 and was paid from fiscal 
year 1990 funds. 


international Commission for the 
Conservation of Atlantic Tunas 


Principe de Vergara, 17 
28001 Madrid, Spain 
Executive Head. O. Rodriguez-Mar- 
tin (Spanish), Executive Secretary, 


term of office indefinite. 


Origin. The International Conven- 
tion for the Conservation of Atlantic 
Tunas, signed by the United States in 
1966, came into force March 1969 
and became operational during fiscal 
year 1970. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is to conserve the stocks of 


all species of tuna being fished in the 
Aulantic and adjacent seas. It coordi- 
nates and reviews tuna research of 
the member nations, undertakes 
supplementary research, and adopts 


conservation regulations. 


Structure. The Commission is com- 
posed of not more than three del- 
egates from each member country, 
each country having one vote. 

The International Commission 
for the Conservation of Atlantic Tu- 
nas consisted of 22 members in 1990: 





USSR. 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1969. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. International Convention for 
the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas, 
20 UST 2887, TLIAS 6767; Public 
Law 94-70 dated August 5, 1975; 
amended by P.L. 95-33 dated May 
26, 1977; further amended by P.L. 
96-339 dated September 4, 1980. 


U.S. Contribution. The Convention 
provides that each member will con- 
tribute (a) $1,000 for Commission 
membership and (b) $1,000 formem- 
bership on each of the four species 
panels which it joins. The difference 
between income from these contri- 
butions and total Commission bud- 
get is assessed one-third in propor- 
tion to (a) and (b), and two-thirds in 
proportion to each country’s utiliza- 
tion of Atlantic tunas. In fiscal year 
1990 the United States contributed 
$93,957, or 10.44%, of the Com- 
mission’s total regular operating ex- 


Executive Head. Dr. Lawrence Shaw 
(American), Executive Director, term 
of office expires December 31, 1993. 
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Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee was established in accordance 
with a resolution approved by the 
governments of 10 of the major cot- 
ton-ex porting Countries, including the 
United States, at the International 
Cotton Meeting held at Washington, 
D.C., in September 1939. The Com- 
mittee first met at Washington, D.C. 
in April 1945. 
Purpose. The function of the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee is to assemble and analyze data on 
world cotton stocks, production, con- 
sumption, trade, and prices; to ob- 
serve and keep in close touch with 
developments affecting the world 
cotton situation; and to suggest to 
member governments any measures 
considered suitable and practical for 
the furtherance of international col- 
laboration. 
Structure. Between plenary mect- 
ings the International Cotton Advi- 
sory Committee is represented at 
Washington, D.C., by a Standing 
Committee composed of representa- 
tives of all member governments. 
Subordinate working committees re- 
port to the Standing Committee. 
The International Cotton Advi- 
sory Committee consisted of 44 mem- 
bers as of October 1990: 


Finland 
France 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 
Greece 


Australia 


Guatemala 
Honduras 
Hungary 
India 
lran 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1939 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 70 Stat. 890, 1956, 5 U.S.C. 
170j. 

U_S. Contribution. Membershipcon- 
tribution is determined by a basic 
contribution of 40% of the total as- 
sessments shared equally between 
member countries and a pro rata 
charge per bale of cotton entering 
sessments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1990 were $809,100, of 
which the United States was assessed 
11.73%, or $94,900. In addition, the 
United States owed a Tax Equaliza- 
tion reimbursement of $57,715, mak- 
ing the total U.S. requirement 
$152,615. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1990 funds. 


international Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea (ICES) 
Palaegade 2-4 
DK-1261 Copenhagen K, Denmark 
Executive Head. Emory D. Ander- 
son (American), General Secretary, 
term of office expires March 1994. 





Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration 
of the Sea (ICES) was esrablished as 
an intergovernmental organization in 
1902. The Council was established 
by acontract between Denmark, Fin- 
land, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, and the 
United Kingdom. In 1964, a Con- 
vertion, which is open to accession 
by any government, replaced the con- 
tract. 


Purpose. The basic purpose of ICES 
is to encourage investigations into 
the study of the sea, and to coordinate 
the operations of the participating 
governments to this end. 

According to the 1964 Conven- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the Coun- 
cil: 


(a) to promote and encourage 
research and investigations for the 
study of the sea, particularly those 
related to the living resources thereof; 

(b) todraw up programs required 
for this purpose, and to organize, in 
agreement with the Contracting Par- 
as May appear necessary, and 

(c) to publish or otherwise dis- 
seminate the results of research and 
investigations Carricd out under its 
auspices or to encourage the publica- 
tion thereof. 

The Convention also states that 
the Council shall be concerned with 
the Atlantic Ocean and its adjacent 
seas, and that it shall be primarily 
concerned with the North Atlantic. 


Structure. Each Contracting Party 


may appoint up to two delegates to 
the Council. The Council mects an- 


nually in statutory session. The cx- 


ecutive commitice of the Council is 
the Bureau, which consists of the 
President, one First Vice President, 
and five Vice Presidents; the Chair- 
man of the Consultative Commitice 
and the General Secretary also take 
part in the Bureau mectings. The 
Bureau carries out the decisions of 
the Council, prepares for and con- 
venes Council meetings, and pre- 
pares the Council's budget and in- 
vests its reserve funds. There are 14 
Standing Committees which assist 
the Bureau in carrying out the work 
of the Council. 

The International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea presently has 
17 members: 


Norway 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
Initially joined in 1912; withdrew 
during World War I; rejoined April 
18, 1973. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. Convention for the Interna- 
tional Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea, September 12, 1964, 24 UST 
1080, TIAS 7628, 652 UNTS 237. 


US. Contribution. The United States 
paid a total assessment of 634,800 
Danish kroner, or US$100,802, from 
fiscal year 1990 funds toward the 
Council's total budget of 11,109,000 
Danish kroner. This sum was equal 
to 5.71% of the Council's budget. 
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Executive Head. 1.W.M. La Riviere 
(Dutch), Secretary General, term of 
office expires in 1990. 
national Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU) was established in 1931 asa 
confederation of international unions 
in disciplines of the natural sciences 
and national scientific academics 
around the world. hk succeeded the 
Imernational Research Council which 
had been established in 1919 with 
limited membership. ICSU recog- 
nizes the autonomy of its constituent 
umions and designates them as its 
emiecs ranking as national members. 
ICSU has 70 national members, 
with close to 50 other countries affili- 
ated with at least one of the 20 con- 
Stituemt unions. The following list 
shows the scientific unions and the 
year they became members of ICSU: 
International Astronomical Union 
(1919) 
International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics (1919) 
Imernational Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry (1919) 
Imernational Union of Radio Sci- 
ence (1919) 
International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Physics (1¥z2) 
International Union of Biological 
Sciences (1923) 
International Geographical Union 
(1923) 
Imernational Union of Crystallogra- 
phy (1947) 
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imernational Union of Theoretical 

and Applied Mechanics (1947) 
International Union of the History 

and Philosophy of Science (1947) 
International Mathematical Union 

(1952) 
Imernational Union of Pt ysiological 

Sciences (1955) 

International Union of Biochemistry 

(1955) 

Imernational Union of Geological 

Sciences (1961) 

Imernational Union for Pure and 
Applied Biophysics (1966) 
Imernational Union of Nutritional 

Sciences (1968) 

Imernational Union of Pharmacol- 

ogy (1972) 

International Union of Immunologi- 

cal Societies (1976) 
International Union of Microbiologi- 

cal Societies (1982) 
Imernational Union of Psychologi- 

cal Science (1982) 

The Unions continue to exercise 
their original responsibility for the 
organization of international con- 
otherwise furthering the development 
of research and training in their par- 
ticular disciplines. ICSU's special 
function is the initiation and coordi- 
nation of research programs thai can 
be tackled successfully only on a 
multidisciplinary and international 
basis. Presently there are about 20 
such program committees actively 
operating, some of limited duration 
and others on a con! wing basis. 
Many of these are an outgrowth of 
the highly successful and ost well- 
known ICSU program, the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year(IGY) which 
took place in 1957-58, and led to 





took place in 1957-58, and led to 
continuing programs in space, polar, 
solar-terrestrial, oceanographic, and 
lithosphere research. Other areas 
currently covered by ICSU include 
water research, genetic engineering, 
environmental sciences, science 
teaching, and various data services. 
From time to time new proposals 
arise for fresh initiatives on ICSU’s 
part. At the 1986 General Assembly 
a new program involving improved 
understanding of the processes of 
environmental change in the 
geosphere-biosphere was launched 
under the name International 
Geosphere-Biosphere Program: A 
Study of Global Change (IGBP). In 
1990, the IGBP is entering its opera- 
uonal phase. 

In many cases, ICSU programs 
operate in close collaboration with 
Intergovernmental Organizations 
(IGO’s) of the United Nations fam- 
ily. ICSU is the principal scientific 
adviser to UNESCO and cooperates 
closely in the Man and Biosphere 
Program (MAB) and the International 
Geological Correlation Program 
(IGCP). ICSU's Scientific Commit- 
tee on Oceanic Research is a major 
adviser to UNESCO's Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographic Commission. 
Another area of intense interaction is 
with the World Meicorological Or- 
ganization. ICSU and WMO are 
jointly responsible for the develop- 
ment of the World Climate P.esearch 
Program. Other ICSU Unions and 
Committees work closely with 
UNEP, FAO, WHO, UNDP, IAEA, 
ITU, and ECOSOC. Of special note 
is an effort among the biosciences 


unions, UNESCO and UNDP, con- 
cerning a network in developing re- 
gions to foster biological training and 
research. Regional networks are in 
place in Africa, Asia, Latin Ameri- 
can and the Arab region. 

ICSU also acts as a focus for the 
exchange of ideas, the communica- 
tion of scientific information, and the 
developmen. of standards in meth- 
odology, nomenclature, and units. 
The various members of ICSU orga- 
nize a wide range of international and 
regional meetings, as well as general 
assemblies and other managerial 
meetings to decide policies and pro- 
grams. A variety of publications is 
produced. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions is 
to encourage international scientific 
activity for the benefit of all, by coor- 
dinating interdisciplinary and world- 


wide scientific projects and by work- 
ing with appropriate nongovernmen- 
tal and intergovernmental agencies 
in their implementation. 

Structure. The organization operates 
through (a) the biennial General As- 
sembly representing all scientific 
unions and national members, (b) a 
General Committee, meeting once a 
year, consisting of representatives of 
the scientific unions and a propor- 
tionate number of elected national 
members, and (c) the Executive 
Board, consisting of five officers and 
five elected members. Cooperation 
in various fields or regarding specific 
problems is achieved through a sys- 
tem of scientific and special commit- 
tees working under the ICSU um- 





brella. ICSU has a number of stand- 
ing committees concerned with fi- 
nances, admissions, and the rights of 
all scientists to participate freely in 
its activities. 

ICSU and its Unions havea strong 
tradition of free circulation of scien- 
tists and political nondiscrimination, 
affirming the right of all scientists 
throughout the world to join in inter- 
national science activities without 
regard to race, religion, political phi- 
losophy, ethnic origin, citizenship, 
sex, or language. 


ICSU derives its income from: 


two main sources: dues paid by its 
National Members and a subvention 
trom UNESCO. Basically, however, 
its activities are sustained by the vol- 
untary and unpaid services of the 
world’s leading scientists. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1919. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950, P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended, 64 Stat. 149; 42 
U.S.C. 1872. 


U.S. Coniribution. Dues are paid 
according to a system of membership 
categories. The dues of U.S. institu- 
tional membership in the ICSU fam- 
ily are paid through the National 
Academy of Sciences. U.S. dues to 
the ICSU and associated unions for 
calendar year 1990 were $507,400, 
or about 12.76% of the total 
$3,975,000 due from all members. 
This amount was paid from fiscal 
year 1990 funds appropriated to the 
National Science Foundation. 
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International Criminal Police 
Organization (INTERPOL) 


50, Quai Achille Lignon, 69006 Lyon, 
France 


Executive Head. Raymond Kendall 
(British), Secretary General. 


Origin and Development. The first 
International Judicial Police confer- 
ence was held at Monaco in April 
1914. In 1923 the second Interna- 
tional Judicial Police Conference was 
held in Vienna, Austria, resulting in 
the founding of the International 
Criminal Police Commission, with 
headquarters in Vienna. Annual 
meetings were held thereafter until 
the beginning of World War II, when 
the ICPC ceased to function. In 1946, 
representatives of 16 nations met at 
Brussels, Belgium, and reconstituted 
the Commission. Paris, France, was 
selected as the headquarters for the 
General Secretariat, and in 1956, the 
word “Commission” in the title was 
changed to “Organization.” 


Purpose. The purposes of 
INTERPOL are to ensure and pro- 
mote the growth of the greatest pos- 
sible mutual assistance between all 
criminal police authorities, within the 
limits of the laws existing in the dii- 
ferent countries; and to establish and 
develop all institutions likely to con- 
tribute to an efficient repression of 
common law crimes and offenses, to 
the strict exclusion of all matters hav- 
ing a political, military, religious or 
racial character. 


Structure. The policymaking body 
of INTERPOL is the General As- 
sembly, composed of a representa- 
tive of each INTERPOL member 





country. The General Assembly 
meets each year. It approves the 
broad policy for the Organization 
and decides on the work program and 
the budget. 

In addition, to ensure the internal 
control and data protection of the 
INTERPOL archives, the Organiza- 
tion established a Supervisory Board 
composed of five members, all of 
whom are Judges, of different na- 
tionalities. The Supervisory Board is 
responsible for verifying that per- 
sonal information contained in the 
General Secretariat's archives is: 


(a) obtained and processed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
INTERPOL constitution and the in- 
terpretation thereof given by the ap- 
propriate components of the Organi- 
zation; 

(b) recorded for specific pur- 
poses and not used in any way that is 


incompatible with those purposes; 
(Cc) accurate; and 
(d) kept for a limited period in 
accordance with the criteria estab- 
lished by the General Secretariat. 


The Supervisory Board is also 
responsible for notifying the 
INTERPOL Executive Committee of 
the results of any investigations it 
conducts and any necessary modifi- 
cations which must be made to the 
appropriate components of the Orga- 
nization. 

The General Assembly elects a 
13-member Executive Committee, 
consisting of a President, 3 Vice Presi- 
dents and 9 Delegates, to act in its 
behalf between sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Richard C. Stiener, 
Chief of INTERPOL-USNCB, was 


elected as a Delegate from 1988 
through 1990. John R. Simpson, 
Director of the U.S. Secret Service, 
served as President from 1984 to 
1988. He was succeeded by Ivan 
Barbot of France. The U.S. hosted 
the 54th General Assembly meeting 
in 1985 at which Raymond E. Kendall 
of New Scotland Yard in England 
was elected to a 5-year term as Sec- 
retary General and reelected in 1990 
to another 5 year term. He is charged 
with overseeing the daily operation 
of the Organization. 

INTERPOL consisted of 154 
members in 1990: 
Algeria 
Andorra 


Angola 
Antigua and 


China, People’s 
Rep. of 

Colombia 

Congo 

Costa Rica 

Cote d'Ivoire 





Rwanda 
St. Kitts and Nevis 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
Initial U.S. participation was autho- 
rized by Federal Statute, 22 U.S.C. 
263a, in 1938; shortly thereafter, U.S. 
participation was discontinued for 
the duration of World War II and was 
resumed after INTERPOL was reor- 
ganized under a new Constitution in 
1947. Formal U.S. membership was 
discontinued in 1950; the Depar- 
ment of the Treasury continued in- 
formal relations. In 1958 the Attor- 
ney General officially designated the 
Department of the Treasury as the 
United States representative to IN- 
TERPOL and placed complete re- 
sponsibility for operating and main- 
taining the INTERPOL-USNCB un- 
der Treasury's purview. The Depart- 
ments of Justice and Treasury now 
jointly administer the INTERPOL 
program under an agreemeni between 
the two Departments, which desig- 
nates the INTERPOL- U.S. National 
Central Bureau (INTERPOL- 
USNCB) in the Department of Jus- 
tice as a permanent U.S. representa- 
tive to INTERPOL, with the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury as the alternate 
U.S. representative. 

The INTERPOL-USNCB staff 
consists of agents, analysts, commu- 
nication system operators, transla- 
tors, administrative and clerical sup- 
port personnel. Most are employees 
of the Justice Department; the agents, 
however, are detailed to the USNCB 
by the following Federal and State 
law enforcement agencies: Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
Criminal Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Department of 
Agriculture's Office of the Inspector 
General, State Department's Bureau 





of Diplomatic Security, Drug En- 
forcement Administration, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Illinois 
State Police, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Internal Revenue 
Service, Naval Investigative Service, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, U.S. Customs Service, U.S. 
Marshals Service, U.S. Postal Inspec- 
tion Service, and U.S. Secret Ser- 
vice. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. 72 Stat. 921; 22 U.S.C. 263a. 


U.S. Contribution. Each member 
country contributes dues to 
INTERPOL according to its level of 
use of the organization, economic 
development, and financial resources. 
The amount of dues contributed by a 
member country is determined by the 
country itself, with the subsequent 
approval of the General Assembly. 
For calendar year 1990, the U.S. dues 
were 1,344,000 Swiss francs, or ap- 
proximately US$1,111,115, which 
amounted to 6.25% of the total 
INTERPOL assessment budget of 
21,35: ,820 Swiss francs or approxi- 
mately US$17,784,353. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds 
of the Department of Justice. 


Executive Head. Rear Admiral Sir 
David Haslam (British), President, 
Directing Committee, term of office 
expires August 1992. 

Origin and Development. In 1889, at 
an International Marine Conference 
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held in Washington, D.C., establish- 
ment of a “permanent international 
commission” was proposed. Similar 
proposals were made al sessions of 
the International Congress of Navi- 
gation held at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
in 1908 and again in 1912. 

In June 1919, by invitation of the 
British Admiralty, the first Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Conference, at- 
tended by 24 nations including the 
United States, was convened in Lon- 
don, England. The Conference de- 
cided to establish a permanent bu- 
reau to Coordinate and standardize 
the work of the various national hy- 
drographic offices. The Bureau was 
fully organized in 1921 and operated 
under statutes which were revised 
from time to time. 

The International Hydrographic 
Convention, drafted at the Ninth In- 
ternational Hydrographic Conference 
at Monaco in May 1967, entered into 
force September 22, 1970. The Con- 
vention established the International 
Hydrographic Organization, and the 
International Hydrographic Confer- 
ence which is composed of represen- 
tatives of member governments that 
meet every 5 years, and maintained 
the International Hydrographic Bu- 
reau which is administered by a 3- 
member Directing Committee. 
Purpose. The Organization's pur- 
poses are to establish a close and 
permanent association of the hydro- 
graphic offices of member states, to 
encourage coordination of the hy- 
drographic work of these offices with 
a view to rendering navigation easier 
and safer throughout the world, to 
endeavor to obtain uniformity in 
charts and hydrographic documents, 





to encourage adoption of reliable and 
efficient methods of carrying out 
hydrographic surveys, and to encour- 
age development of theory and im- 


of the International Hydrographic Or- 
ganization is the Conference, which 
meets every 5 years and is attended 
by delegates from each member state, 
one delegate usually being the head 
of the state’s hydrographic office. 
The Conference elects a Direct- 
ing Committee of the Bureau, com- 
posed of three members, each of a 
different nationality, to guide IHO’s 
program and act for it between con- 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 
Zaue 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1922. 


Current Authority for U.S. Pariici- 
pation. The International Hydro- 
graphic Convention, approval ad- 
vised by the Senate May 13, 1968, 
TIAS 6933. 


U.S. Contribution. Each member 
State is annually assessed two basic 
shares of 2,090 gold francs. Those 
members which own 100,000 gross 
tons or more of shipping (navy and 
merchant marine) contribute supple- 
mentary shares of the same value in 
accordance with a sliding scale. A 
maximum of 25 supplementary shares 
is set for members owning 29 million 
gross tons or more. 

For fiscal year 1990, the assess- 
ment budget for the International 
Hydrographic Organization was 
944,004 SDR's or approximately 
US$1,285,264. The United States 
was assessed 48,093 SDR’s (5.09%), 
or US$65,476. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


International Institute 
for Cotton (1C) 
1511 K Street, NW., 


Suite 627 
Washington, D.C. 


Executive Head. Peter Pereira (Brit- 
ish), Executive Director, term of of- 
fice indefinite. 





Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Institute for Cotton (IIC) 
came into beingo. February 23, 1966, 
as a nonprofit intergovernmental or- 
ganization for promoting cotton con- 
sumption in W estern Europe and Ja- 
pan. The IIC’s official seat is in 
Washington, D.C.; its operational and 
administrative headquarters in Brus- 
sels, Belgium; and its technical re- 
search division in Manchester, En- 
gland. 

Purpose. \t is the purpose of the [IC 
to expand the total demand for cotton 
and cotton products, thus increasing 
returns to cotton farmers and cotton 
producing countries. This is accom- 
plished through six activities: sales 
promotion, commercial servicing to 
industry and trade, public informa- 
tion and education, technical research 
and development, technical servic- 
ing to industry, and economic and 
market research. Cooperative con- 
sumer and trade advertising cam- 
paigns, as well as broad merchandis- 
ing activities, are carried out with 
leading textile producers and retail- 
ers throughout Western Europe and 
Japan on a cost-shared basis. These 
cooperative programs have added 
between $2 million and $3 million a 
year to IIC’s funds. Additionally, 
IIC received financial support from 
Governments within the program area 
amounting to about $1 milliona year. 


Structure. Administrative control is 
vested in a General Assembly which 
convenes al least once a year. A total 
of 1,000 votes is distributed among 
members—300 are shared equally 
and the remaining 700 are distributed 
in proportion to financial contribu- 
tions. 


Four elected officers comprise 
the Executive Committee which func- 
tions between meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Ojificers elected in 
October 1988 and still serving are: 
President, Shairomani Sharma, In- 
dia; First Vice President, Represen- 
tative of the Cote d'Ivoire; Second 
Vice President, Representative of the 
United States; Third Vice President, 
Representative of Mexico. 

As of December 1990, eight cot- 
ton-producing countries were mem- 
bers of TIC: 


Tanzania 
Uganda 
United States 
Zimbabwe 


Cote d'Ivoire 
India 

Mexico 
Nigeria 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1966. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 68 Stat. 454, as amended; 7 
U.S.C. 1704. 


U.S. Contribution. At a General 
Assembly meeting on December 9, 
1983, the IIC levy system was 
changed to be more equitable and to 
attract more members. The basis of 
annual assessments is now the equiva- 
lent of $0.65 a bale of net exports of 
cotton and cotton textiles from all 
origins by each member to all desti- 
nations (with specified exceptions). 
Because of changing patterns of trade, 
the United States contribution has 
changed significantly. 

For calendar year 1990 the 
United States assessment amounted 
to $493,000, or 51.14%, of total as- 
sessments of $964,000. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds 
appropriated for use by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture to market devel- 
opment activities and by U.S. cotton 
industry and trade groups. 


international Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law 


26 Via Panisperna, Rome, Italy 


Executive Head. Malcolm Evans 
(British), Secretary General, term of 
office expires 1995. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Institute for the Unification 
of Private Law was created as a result 
of an international agreement effected 
by anexchange of notes, dated March 
31, 1926, and April 26, 1926, be- 
tween the League of Nations and the 
Government of Italy. Under this 
agreement the Institute assumed the 
Status of a virtual specialized agency 
of the League of Nations. The Insti- 
tute was reorganized as “an interna- 
tional organization responsible to the 
participating governments,” on the 
basis of a Charter which came into 
force as an international agreement 
on April 21, 1940. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Insti- 
tute is to unify or harmonize private 
law in different countries. The prin- 
cipal method followed is the prepara- 
tion of multilateral conventions and 
draft uniform rules of substantive 
law and encouragement of the adop- 
tion of such conventions and uniform 
laws by as many countries as pos- 
sible. Because difficulties arising 
out of conflicting laws are especially 
likely to arise out of international 
sales transactions, international travel 
and transportation of goods, many of 
the uniform laws adopted by the In- 


Stitute have been inthose fields. Other 
international subjects are also cov- 
ered by the Institute’s work. A con- 
ference hosted by the United States at 
Washington in 1973 adopted the Con- 
vention providing a uniform law on 
the form of an international will. That 
convention was transmitted by Presi- 
dent Reagan to the Senate in 1986 for 
advice and consent to U.S. ratifica- 
tion. A conference took place in 
Geneva in early 1983 and adopted 
the Convention on Agency in the 
International Sale of Goods. An in- 
ternational diplomatic conference 
hosted by Canada in Ottawa in May 
1988 adopted the final text of con- 
ventions on international financial 
leasing and international factoring 
that were signed by the United States 
on December 28, 1990 and are to be 
sem forward for transmission to the 
Senate in 1991 for advice and con- 
sent to United States ratification. 
Several years ago, the Institute ’s work 
on a preliminary draft convention on 
the liability of terminal operators was 
transferred to the U.N. Commission 
on International Trade Law for fur- 
ther work on a worldwide basis. A 
draft convention on the return of ille- 
gally exported or stolen cultural prop- 
erty has been distributed for consent 
by Governments. The Institute is 
also preparing a compilation of gen- 
eral principles of law for interna- 
tional commercial contracts, which 
will consolidate basic precepts of 
major world legal systems. 


Structure. The General Assembly, 
which meets annually, is composed 
of one representative from each par- 
ticipating government. The Govern- 
ing Council, composed of the Presi- 





demt and 21 other members, meets 
annually to direct the work of the 
Institute. The members hold office 
for a 5-year term. 

The International Institute con- 
sisted of S3 members as of January 1, 
1990: 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Charter of the International 
Institute for the Unification of Pri- 
vate Law, 1940, entered into force 
for the United States 1964, TIAS 
$743; 22 U.S.C. 269g. 


U.S. Contribution. The Governing 
Council proposes the annual budget, 


which is subject to approval of the 
member states. The General Assem- 
bly assigns members other than Italy, 
which contributes 300 million lira 
annually, and San Marino and Vati- 
can City which make token contribu- 
tions, to one of eight categories ex- 
pressed in terms of units. By divid- 
ing the yearly expenditure not cov- 
ered by the contribution of the Italian 
Government or other income by the 
number of units outstanding, the 
General Assembly establishes the 
amount of each unit. The United 
States, together with France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., has been 
assigned to Category I, and is as- 
sessed on the basis of 50 units from a 
total of approximately 630 units. 

For calendar year 1990, an 
assessment budget of 1,744,000 
Swiss francs, or approximately 
US$1,190,468, was adopted. The 
United States was assessed 136,250 
Swiss francs(US$93,005), or 7.81%. 
This amount was paid from fiscel 
year 1990 funds. 


International Jute Organization 
P.O. Box No. 6073 Gulshan 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 


Executive Head. Shamsul Hague 
Chisty (Bangladeshi), Executive Di- 
rector, term of office expires January 
9, 1993. 


Origin. The International Jute Orga- 
nization (UO) was created by the 
International Agreement on Jute and 
Jute Products, 1982, to carry out the 
objectives of the Agreement. The 
UO held its first Council meeting in 
January 1984. A successor Agree- 








ment was negotiated in October 1989 
and entered into force in January 
1991. The United States signed the 
new Agreement and deposited its 
instrument of acceptance on Decem- 
ber 31, 1990. 


Purpose. Tine UO serves to protect 
and improve the market position of 
jute and jute products by serving as a 
focal point for international projects 
in the areas of jute market promotion 
and research and development into 
improved jute production and pro- 
cessing. Projects are funded through 
voluntary contributions from mem- 
The UO also acts as a forum for the 
discussion of jute market develop- 
ments. 

Structure. The plenary Council is the 
principal administrative structure of 
the UO. The Committec on Projects 


(also plenary) is charged with mak- 
ing recommendations to the Council 


following 32 members in 1990: 
importers 


Australia 
Austna 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1984. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. Foreign Relations Authori- 
zation Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 
1987, Section 145. 


Contribution. The assessed Admin- 
istrative Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1990, was $951,610, 
of which the United States paid 
$45,641 or 4.80%. UO projects are 
financed through voluntary contri- 
butions to a Special Account; the 
U.S. has not contributcd to the Spe- 
cial Account. 


International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group 


Metro House, 58 St. James Street 
London SW1A 1LD, England 


Executive Head. Dr. Rolf W. 
Bochnke (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many), Secretary General, term of 
office expires October 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Lead 
and Zinc Study Group was consti- 
tuted in 1960 following an invitation 
to all U.N. members to join the Group. 
The first session was held i: Geneva, 
Switzerland, in January 1960. 


Purpose. The Lead and Zinc Study 
Group serves as a forum for interna- 
tional consultation between produc- 
ing and consuming countries on prob- 
lems of mutual interest such as world 
trade. The organization also collects 





and disseminates lead and zinc statis- 
pm 
Structure. The policymaking body is 
the Study Group itself, composed of 
all members. The Group mects every 
year. It approves broad policy for the 
organization, decides on the work 
program and the budget, and elects 
officers. The Group has a Standing 
Committee to act for it between ses- 
sions. 

The Group consists of 32 mem- 
bers: 


Argentina, Chile, Indonesia, Ire- 
land, Mexico, Namibia, the Philip- 
pines, and Portugal were observers at 
the 35th International Lead and Zinc 
Study Group session in 1990. 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1960 
Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 


pation. 22 U.S.C. 2672, Section 5 of 
P.L. 885, 84th Congress, 2d Session. 


U.S. Contribution. Half of the total 
assessment is divided equally among 


all the members and the other half is 
shared on the basis of trade interest. 
The trade-interest assessment is based 
on the total of lead and zinc exports 
and imports, including ores, concen- 
trates, and metals. The total assess- 
ment budget for calendar year 1990 
amounted to 363,500 pounds ster- 
ling, or approximately US$61 1,960 
(converted from pounds sterling). Of 
this total the United States was as- 
sessed 5.57%, 20,256 pounds ster- 
ling or US$34,073. In addition, the 
United States owed 2,507 pounds 
sterling, or US$4,249 for a credit 
adjustment. A total of US$38,322 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


International Natural 
Rubber Organization 
P.O. Box 10374 
50712 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


Executive Head. Pong Sono (Thai), 
Executive Director, term of office 
expires 1993. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Natural Rubber Agreement, 
which was negotiaicd under the aus- 
pices of UNCTAD '’s Integrated Pro- 
gram for Commoditics adopted in 
1976, entered into force provision- 
ally on October 23, 1980. The agree- 
ment established the International 
Natural Rubber Organization, and 
the first Council meeting, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in November 
1980, designated Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, as the location of its per- 
manem secretariat. On April 15, 
1982, the Agreement entered into 
force definitively when governments 








accounting for at least 80% of net 
natural rubber imports of those coun- 
tries which participated in the nego- 
tiations, and 80% of net exports, de- 
posited instruments of ratification, 
accer’ance, approval, or accession. 
The Agreement expired on October 
22, 1987. A successor Agreement 
(INRA-1987) negotiated in March 
1987 was ratified by the United States 
on November 9, 1988. lt entered into 
force provisionally on December 29, 
1988. 


Purpose. The International Natural 
Rubber Organization secks to stabi- 
lize natural rubber prices without dis- 
turbing long-term market trends, and 
to ensure expanded future supplies of 
natural rubber at reasonable prices. 
This is done through a $50,000 met- 
ric ton buffer stock mechanism, fi- 
nanced by equal contributions from 
importing and exporting member 
governments. The Secretariat oper- 
ates the buffer stock, making pur- 
chases and sales as required, and is 
also charged with implementing pro- 
visions of the Agreement designed to 
enhance supply availability. 


Structure. The International Natural 
Rubber Council, the policymaking 
body, is composed of all members 
and mects at least twice a year. The 
Council has the following commit- 
tees: Administration, Buffer Stock 
Operations, Statistics, and Other 
Measures. 

The Organization's members as 
of November, 1990, were as follows: 


Malaysia 
Nigeria 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1980. 


Current Authority for US. participa- 
tion. International Natural Rubber 
Agreement-1987, ratification ad- 
vised by the Senate on September 7, 
1988. 


U.S. Contribution. Each member's 
contribution is determined by the 
number of its votes in proportion to 
the total number of votes of all mem- 
bers at the time the administrative 
budget is approved. Votes are evenly 
divided between natural rubber im- 
porting and exporting members and 
are distributed in proportion to the 
volume of net imports or exports. 
The total assessment budget for 
1990 was $1,197,300. The U.S. share 
was $176,602, or 14.75%, and was 
paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 





international North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission 


6640 N.W. Marine Drive, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada VET 1X2 


Executive Head. B.E. Skud (Ameri- 
can), Executive Director, term of of- 
fice indefinite. 
Origin and Development. The Con- 
vention of High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean, which entered 
into force on June 12, 1953, was 
negotiated to provide for solution of 
fishery problems that might arise 
among Japan, Canada, and the United 
States in the North Pacific Ocean. i 
provides for abstention by certain of 
the parties from fishirg specified 
stocks of fish so long as these stocks 
continue to be fully utilized and the 
fisheries continue to be properly regu- 
lated as provided by the terms of the 
treaty. The Convention also covers 
other stocks of fish under substantial 
exploitation by two or more of the 
contracting parties, with decisions 
and recommendations concerning 
regulation of fishing on such stocks 
being confined to the contracting 
countries engaged in their exploita- 
tion on a substantial scale. 

The Commission held its first 
organizational meeting in February 
10%4 
urpose. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is to keep under review the 
question whether the requirements 
for abstention continue to be met and 
to make recommendations to mem- 
ber nations based on its findings. The 
Commission is also required to plan 
and coordinate studies of fishery re- 
sources of the North Pacific Ocean 
and to recommend regulations to 


ensure the maximum sustained pro- 
ductivity from fisheries of common 
concern. 


Structure. The Commission, which 
mects annually, is composed of four 
members from each of the three par- 
ticipating governments: Canada. Ja- 
pan, and the United States. 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1953. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. imernational Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean, May 9, 1952, 4 UST 
380, TLAS 2786; amended by Proto- 
col, signed April 25, 1978 and en- 
tered into force on February 15, 1979. 


U.S. Contribution. The costs of the 
Commission, which is headquartered 
in Canada, are shared equally by the 
three member nations. The total as- 
sessment budget for the Com- 
mission’s 1990/91 fiscal year was 
Canadian $471 ,000, or approximately 
US$404,987. The United States was 
assessed Canadian $157,000, or ap- 
proximately US$i 25,537 represent- 
ing 33.33% of the budget. Payments 
from fiscal year 1990 funds totaled 
US$130,483, including US$62,985 
to complete the U.S. assessment for 
the Commission's 1989/90 fiscal 
year, US$67,498 toward the U.S. as- 
sessment for the Commission's 1990/ 
91 fiscal year. 


International Office of Epizootics 
12 rue de Prony, Paris XVI, France 


Executive Head. Dr. Louis Blajan 
(French), Director General, term of 
office expires January 1996. 
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nationz! Office of Epizootics (IOE) 
was created by International Agree- 
mem in Paris, France, January 25, 
1924. The first Director, appointed 
in 1927, organized the Permanent 
Bureau of IOE and the annual gen- 
eral sessions of the IOE International 
Commitr.c and initiated epizootic 
investigations and collection of origi- 
nal documentation on most of the 
important epizootic diseases. Subse- 
quent developments included the es- 
tablishmemt of specialized commis- 
sions on foot and mouth disease 
(FMD), tuberculosis, avian diseases, 
equine infectious anemia, and 
Echinococcosis-Hydatosis, and the 
collection and publication of statis- 
ucs on the state of health of livestock 
throughout the world. 


Purpose. The organization's main 
objectives are: 


(a) to promote and coordinate 
experimental or other research work 
concerning the pathology or prophy- 
laxis of contagious diseases of live- 
stock for which international collabo- 
ration is deemed desirable; 

(b) to collect and bring to the 
attention of member nations or their 
sanitary services all facts and docu- 
ments of general imerest Concerning 
the course of epizootic diseases and 
the means used to control them; and 

(c) tocxamine international draft 
agreements regarding animal sani- 
tary measures and to provide mem- 
ber nations with the means of super- 
vising their enforcement. 

Structure. The IOE is controlled by 
its International Committee, which 
is composed of technical representa- 
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tives of the 106 member countries. 
Each country is permitted one repre- 
semtative. The United States is repre- 
semted by the Deputy Administrator, 
Veterinary Services, Animal and 
Plamt Health Inspection Service/ 
USDA. The Committee elects a presi- 
dem to serve for 3 years, and 24 
administrative Commission to over- 
see the operation of the Permanent 
Bureau. 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
May 1976 was the raitial date of U.S. 
participation in a general session of 
the IOE as afull member. The United 
States was previously invited cach 
year to send an observer to the annual 
meeting. 

Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. On May 5, 1975, the U.S. 
Senate gave its advice and consent to 
accession to the Agrcement. Presi- 


dem Ford signed the document of 
accession to the original International 
Agreement on June 9, 1975. 


US. Contribution. The total IOE 
assessmem budget for 1990 was ap- 
proximately US$2,086,343 (con- 
verted from French francs). The 
United States was assessed 3.30%, 
380,900 French francs or US$68,828. 
This amount was paid from fiscal 
year 1990 funds. 


Vine and Wine (OV) 


11, rue Roquepine 
75908 Paris, France 


Executive Head. Rober Tinlot 
(French), Director, term of office 
expires January 1996. 

Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Office of Wine was esteb- 





lished in 1924 pursuant to a multilat- 
eral agreement entered into by Spain, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Portugal, and Tunisia. Its 
mission focused on wine bui was 
gradually extended to include all 
products of the vine (including 
brandy, for example) and to encom- 
pass issues of general viticultural 
concern. Thus, in 1958, the title of 
the organization was changed to the 
International Office of Vine and Wine 
(OIV) to better reflect its activities. 
In its more than 60 years, the mem- 
bership of the OIV has grown from 8 
to 33 countries representing 94% of 
the world’s wine production. It has 
gained recognition as a highly influ- 
ential organization whose policies 
oneconomic, technical and scientific 
issues, although binding, are fre- 
quently reflected in the national leg- 
islation and trade initiatives of its 
member countries. 

Purpose. Although the OIV ad- 
dresses all products of the vine, its 
primary purpose is to study wine and 
its production methods, packaging 
and labeling standards and associ- 
ated marketing practices with the 
object of ensuring product integrity 
and harmonizing regulatory require- 
ments in international wine trade. 


Structure. The General Assembly is 
the final decisionmaking body of th« 
OIV. It consists of delegates desig- 
nated by cach member country and 
meets annually to vote on policy, 
program, and budget proposals sub- 
mitted to it by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee 
meets biannuall: and consists of one 
delegate from cach member country. 
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It is responsible for reviewing the 
proposals prepared by the Scientific 
and Technical Committee, the 
Viticulture, Enology and Economics 
Commissions and the Secretariat. The 
General Assembly and the Executive 
Committee function under the lead- 
ership of the President of the OIV 
who is elected for a 3-year term. The 
Secretariat functions under the lead- 
ership of the Director of the OIV who 
is elected for a period of 5 years and 
is responsible for the daily opera- 
tions of the organization. 

The OIV consisted of the follow- 
ing 33 members in 1990: 


Algeria 


Luxembourg 
Mexico 


Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

France 

Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 

Greece 

Hungary 

Israel 

ltaly 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. In 
1980, the United States began infor- 
mal participation inOlV meetings by 
invitation as an observer. However, 
as such, the U.S. could neither attend 
closed commiitee meetings where 
positions were formulated, nor vote. 
In view of the OIV’s influence in the 
international wine sector and the U.S. 
Stature as the world’s sixth largest 
wine producer, fifth largest importer 
and fifteenth largest exporter, ob- 








server status became inadequate to 
represent U.S. interests. Therefore, 
on January 25, 1984, the United States 
submitted its request for full mem- 
bership which was accepted on July 
24, 1984. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Public Law 98-545 of Octo- 
ber 25, 1984, 98 Stat. 2752. 


U.S. Contribution. Contributions to 
the OIV are based on the number of 
votes cach member cour:try chooses 
to have. The United States opted for 
five votes which is the maximum. In 
1990, based on a full calendar year 
membership at 42,900 French francs 
per vote, the total U.S. dues amounted 
to 214,500 French francs (3.89%), or 
US$37,979 of the total 1990 OIV 
budget of approximately 5,517,000 
French francs or US$976,830. The 
contribution was made from fiscal 
year 1990 funds. 


International Organization for 
Legal Metrology (lOLM) 


11, rue Turgot 
75009 Paris, France 


Executive Head. Bernard Athane 
(French), Permanent Director. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Organization for Legal Me- 
trology (IOLM) was founded in 1955 
for the purpose of providing inter- 
governmental cooperation inthe field 
of legal measuring instruments. This 
field broadly relates to the compat- 
ibility of standards of measurement 
and the legislation and governmental 
regulations which may affect such 
standards of measurement. 


Purpose. Aside from its activities as 
a center of documentation and infor- 
mation exchange in legal metrology, 
the IOLM recommends uniform in- 
ternational requirements for scien- 
tific and measurement instruments 
used in industry and commerce. The 
Organization also assists in the de- 
velopment of modei laws and regula- 
tions for consideration by member 
nations. These efforts facilitate the 
international trade of measuring in- 
struments and the equity of products 
and services in international com- 
merce that are affected by measure- 
ments. Measuring instruments used 
in assessing public health and safety 
and protection of the environment 
are included in the work programs. 


Structure. The organizational struc- 
ture of the IOLM is as follows: 


(1) The International Conference 
of Legal Metrology, is the supreme 
decision making body of the organi- 
zation, and is composed of delegates 
from all member states. While the 
Conference is required to meet al 
least once every 6 years, it has re- 
cently been meeting on a 4-year 
schedule. The next meeting is in 
October 1992. Decisions of the Con- 
ference are submitted to member 
nations “for information, consider- 
ation and recommendation;” 

(2) The International Committee 
of Legal Metrology is the working 
body of the Conference and consists 
of one delegate from each member 
state. The Committee must meet at 
least every 2 years, but generally 
convenes every 18 months. The tech- 
nical work of IOLM is conducted by 
working groups within the frame- 
work of the Committee; and 
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(3) The International Bureau of 
Legal Metrology, constitutes the Sec- 
istariat for the Organization. This 
Bu.cau is headed by a permanent 
director and staff. 

The following 50 nations were 


members of the Organization in 1990: 
Algeria Israel] 
Australia ltaly 
Austria Japan 
Belgium Kenya 
Brazil Korea, Dem. 
Bulgaria People's Rep. of 
Cameroon Korea, Rep. of 
Canada Lebanon 
China, Peuple’s Monaco 
Rep. of Morocco 
Cuba Netherlands 
Cyprus Norway 
Czechoslovakia Pakistan 
Denmark Poland 
Egypt Portugal 
Ethiopia Romania 
Finland Saudi Arabia 
France Spain 
German Dem. Sri Lanka 
Rep. Sweden 
Germany, Fed Switzerland 
Rep. of Tanzania 
Greece Tunisia 
Hungary U.S.S.R. 
India United Kingdom 
Indonesia United States 
Ireland Yugoslavia 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1972. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. The convention on Legal 
Metrology, as amended; ratification 
advised by the Senate, August 11, 
1972, and entered into force with 
respect to the United States of 
America, October 22, 1972 (TIAS 
7533). 


U.S. Contribution. Each member 
State is annually assessed according 


to its total population and its level of 
industrial and technical development. 
The assessment budget for the 4-year 
period (1989-92) was established at 
the Eighth Conference in October 
1988. 

The calendar year 1990 assess- 
ment budget was approximately 
$954,506 (converted from gold 
francs), of which the U.S. contribu- 
tion, at approximately 8.69%, 
amounted to $80,085. In addition, 
the United States owed $5,669 to the 
English Translation Center, making 
the U.S. requirement $85,754. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


Executive Head. James N. Purcell 
(American). Director General, term 
of office expires October 1993. 


Origin and Development. At the 
suggestion of the United States, the 
Belgian Government convened the 
Conference on Migration at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, November 26—Decem- 
ber6, 1951. The United States envis- 
aged the establishment of a provi- 
sional organization to facilitate move- 
ment of refugees and migrants from 
Europe with consideration being 
given after one year to continuation 
and development of such a program. 
On December 5, 1951, the confer- 
ence established the Provisional In- 
tergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants From Eu- 
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rope. The executive body of this 
group, upon reviewing its accom- 
plishments at the close of 1952, re- 
solved to continue operations 
throughout 1953 under the title “In- 
tergovernmental Commitice for Eu- 
ropean Migration” ~“EM), and to 


expand the se jirectly con- 
nected with ” anent of mi- 
grams. Or 30, 1954, is 
governny ? new Con- 
Stitutio ganiza- 
being , 180, the 
Counc... . oy resolution the 
deletionoi. vd “European” from 
the designation of the organization, 
changing its name to the Intergov- 


ernmental Committee for Migration 
(ICM), reflecting the worldwide 
scope of its activities which has 
evolved in recent years. In May 1987, 
the Council adopted amendments to 
the ICM Constitution, including an 
amendment to change the name of 
the organization. On November 14, 
1989, with two thirds of the members 
having notified their acceptance of 
the amendments, the amendments 
entered into force and ICM was offi- 
Cially renamed the International Or- 
ganization for Migration (IOM). 


Purpose. The original purpose of 
IOM as stated in its constitution was 
to arrange for the transport of refu- 
gees and migrants and to provide for 
other resettlement services for refu- 
gees in Europe. IOM now undertakes 
programs for refugees and migrants 
on a worldwide basis. Its current ob- 
jectives are the provision of orderly 
and planned migration to meet the 
specific needs of receiving countries; 
the processing and movement of refu- 





gees to countries offering them re- 
transfer of technology through mi- 
gration in order to promote the eco- 
nom:c, educational, and social ad- 
vancement of countries in the pro- 
cess of development. 

Since IOM began operations in 
1952, 4,476,048 persons had been 
transported under IOM's auspices 
from one country to another by the 
end of calendar year 1990. In 1990, 
IOM moved 227,363 persons. These 
movements included 125,590 from 
Southeast Asia, (including over 
$4,028 under the Orderly Departure 
Program), 76,266 from Europe 
(39,735 of whom were nationals of 
the Soviet Union), 11,896 from Latin 
America, and 11,938 from Africa, 
the Near East and the Middle East. 


Structure. All member governments 
are represented on the Council. The 
1990 membership (38) was: 


Argentina Israel 
Australia lialy 
Austria Kenya 
Bangladesh Korea, Rep. of 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Bolivia Netherlands 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia Norway 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cyprus Paraguay 
Denmark Peru 
Republic Portugal 
Ecuador Sri Lanka 
El Salvador Sweden 
Germany, Fed Switzerland 
Rep. of Thailand 
Greece United States 
Guatemala Uruguay 
Honduras Venezucla 








Initial Date of U.S. Participation. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


1951. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Public Law 87-510, 1962. 
22 U.S.C. 2601. 


U.S. Contribution. Member's con- 
tributions to the IOM administrative 
budget are assessed in accordance 
with a percentage scale. As in prior 
years, the United States was assessed 
33.33% of the administrative 
budget,which in calendar year 1990 
amounted to $4,213,697. Voluntary 
contributions to the Operational 
Budget of IOM in 1990 totaled 
$12,675,588, of which the United 
States contributed $1,751,688. Some 
Member Governments make a lump 
sum contribution; others make alump 
sum contribution and a per capita 
contribution for transport expenses; 
still others make a lump sum contri- 
bution, a per capita contribution for 
transport expenses, and a per Capita 
contribution for services. In addi- 
tion, migrants, employers and spon- 
sors Contribute towards transport and 
service expenses. Loan funds, con- 
tributions from UNHCR and reim- 
bursements from Governments, vol- 
untary agencies and others provide 
additional resources for transport and 
services. 

The United States also contrib- 
uted $10,250,000 to IOM for its 
$46,740,000 emergency program to 
evacuate displaced workers from Iraq 
and Kuwait, making a total U.S. con- 
tribution of $16,215,385 to the IOM 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 
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FOR MIGRATION 

Scale of Assessments 
Calendar Year 1990 
Members (36) % Amount 
Argentina 283 S$ 328,707 
Australia 3.70 429,848 
Austna 142 164,353 
Belgium 3.59 417,205 
Bolivia 27 31,606 
Canada 2.96 343,722 
Chile a2.) 113,783 
Colombia 98 113,783 
Costa Rica 27 31,606 
Cyprus 27 31,606 
Denmark 1.45 168,147 
Dominican Rep. 27 31,606 
Ecuador 27 31,606 
El Salvador 27 31,606 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 11.51 1,336,320 
Greece 131 151,711 
Guatemala 27 31,606 
Honduras 27 31,606 
Israel 5.45 632,129 
ltaly 11.51 1,336,320 
Kenya 27 31,606 
Korea, Rep. of 51 59,420 
Luxembourg 33 37,928 
Netherlands 5.01 581,558 
Nicaragua 27 31,606 
Norway 1.09 126,426 
Panama 27 31,606 
Paraguay 27 31,606 
Peru 44 $0,570 
Philippines 27 31,606 
Portugal 54 63,213 
Switzerland 3.00 347,671 
Thailand 27 31,606 
United States %.390 = =' 4,213,697 
Uruguay 30 35,399 
Venezucla 98 113,783 

Total 100.00 $11,608,177 


' U.S. assessed contribution amounts to 
33.33% of 1IOM's wtal administrative bud- 
get. Amounts converted from Swiss francs. 











FOR MIGRATION 
Voluntary Contributions 
(Operational Programs) 
Calendar Year 1990 

Members (20) % Amount! 
Austna 347 $440,332 
Belgium 3.70 468,912 
Canada 88 112,059 
Chile 1.11 140,560 
Colombia 22 27,610 
Denmark 3.16 400,000 
Ecuador 16 20,230 
E! Salvador 08 9.800 
Germany, Fed. 

Rep. of 4488 5,688,385 
Greece 13 16,264 
Honduras O1 1,137 
Israel S54 68,468 
ltaly 5.68 720,547 
Luxembourg 1.71 216,852 
Netherlands OS 5,920 
Norway 2.85 361,832 
Paraguay 09 10,780 
Portugal 1.33 168,850 
Switzerland 3.% 425,532 
United States 13.82 ‘1,751,688 

Total 

Governments 87.22 $11,055,759 
Nonmember Governments 

EEC 6.62 $838,528 

Finland 16 20,725 

Japan 5.98 757,576 

Sweden 2 3,000 

Total 

Contributions 100.00 $12,675,588 


' The total does not include $1,454,449 
contributed by UNDP, UNHCR, UNFPA, 
Norwegian Refugee Council Sasakawa 
Peace Foundation, BCLAC, M.D. Health 
and the Swedish Development Authority. 
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International Rubber 
Study Group 


York House, 8th Floor 
Empire Way 
Wembiey, HAS OPA, England 
Executive Head. Dr. B. C. Sekhar 


(Malaysian), Secretary General, term 
of office expires January 1994. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Rubber Study Group origi- 
nated in London, England, in Sep- 
tember 1944. The Group first met in 
Washington, D.C., in January 1945. 
At its fourth meeting in 1947, the 
Group opened membership to all 
countries with a substantial interest 
in rubber production, consumption, 
or trade and established a permanent 
Secretariat in London. 

Purpose. The International Rubber 
Study Group is concerned with pro- 
duction, distribution, and consump- 
tion of natural and synthetic rubber, 
and especially with the balance be- 
tween supply and demand for these 
commodities. lt serves as a forum for 
international consultation among 
principal producing and consuming 
countries on problems of mutual in- 
terest, prepares reports on important 
current or potential problems, and 
collects and publishes statistics and 
other information concerning pro- 
duction, consumption, and interna- 
tional trade in rubber. 


Structure. Control of substantive 
and administrative matters is vested 
in the full 27-member International 
Rubber Study Group. The Group is 
assisted by three standing commit- 
tees: Executive, Statistical, and Mari- 
ume Transpon. A Committee on 





City, Mexico, in June 1982. 
The International Rubber Study 
Group consists of 27 members: 


Germany, Fed. 
Rep. 

India 

Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 

1944, 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 22 U.S.C. 2672, Section 5 of 
P.L. 885, 84th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion. 


U.S. Contribution. Equal contribu- 
tions from member governments pro- 
vide 60% of the approved annual 
budget. The remaining 40% is paid 
by member countries in proportion to 
their production or consumption 
(whichever is greater) in the calendar 
year preceding the budget year in 
question. The total assessment bud- 
get for the Group's fiscal year 1990 
was 384,434 pounds sterling 
(US$650,209). The U.S. share was 
9.97%, 38,314 pounds sterling or 
US$64,802. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Indonesia 
Italy 

Japan 
Liberia 
Malaysia 
Netherlands 
Nigeria 
Singapore 
Sri Lanka 
Sweden 
Thailand 
U.S.S.R. 
United Kingdom 
United States 
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international Seed Testing 
Association (ISTA) 
Reckenholz P.O. Box 412 
CH-8046 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Hans U. 
Schwarzenbach (Swiss), Executive 
Officer, term of office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The Third 
International Seed Testing Congress, 
held at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
1921, resulted in the formation of the 
European Seed Testing Association. 
At the Fourth Congress, held at Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1924, the Asso- 
ciation was enlarged to include non- 
European countries and was recon- 
stituted the International Seed Test- 
ing Association (ISTA). 


Purpose. The International Seed 
Testing Association was established 
for the furtherance of all matters con- 
nected with accurate and uniform 
methods in testing and evaluating 
seeds to be used for sowing. To attain 
this purpose, 17 technical commit- 
tees are established. They study and 
recommend improvement in meth- 
ods of storing, blending, sampling, 
and testing seeds, and issue certifi- 
cates of quality. 


Structure. The policymaking body 
of the International Seed Testing 


Association is the Congress, com- 
posed of all ISTA members. The 
Congress meets triennially. It ap- 
proves the broad policy for the orga- 
nization, changes in the International 
Rules for Seed Testing, and elects the 
li-member Executive Committee 
that acts for the Congress between 
sessions. 








The following 59 countries were 
members of the Association in 1990: 





Current Authority for U.S. Paritici- 
pation. 70 Stat. 890, 1956, 5 U.S.C. 
170j. 


1) .S. Contribution. Contributions to 
the International S<¢d Testing Asso- 
ciation are based on the number of 
accredited seed testing stations and 
accredited members in each country. 
The total assessment budget for cal- 


endar year 1990 amounted to 278,000 
Swiss francs or approximately 
US$199,925. The United States was 
assessed 8,980 Swiss francs, 3.23%, 
or US$6,458. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


International Sugar Organization 
28 Haymarket, London SW1Y 4SP 


Executive Head. Ambassador 
Alfredo Ricart (Dominican), Execu- 
tive Director, term of office indefi- 
nite. 
Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Sugar Organization (ISO) 
came into being in 1978 as a result of 
the International Sugar Agreement 
of 1977. The 1977 Agreement in- 
cluded economic provisions designed 
to stabilize world sugar prices through 
a system of export quotas and sugar 
stockpiles. In January 1978, the 
United States became a provisional 
member of the Agreement pending 
Senate ratification and passage of the 
required implementing legislation. 
The United States was not able to 
fully comply with all provisions of 
the Agreement until 1980 when the 
Senate and the House passed imple- 
The 1977 Agreement expired on 
December 31, 1984. It was replaced 
by the 1984 Sugar Agreement, which 
contained no economic provisions. 
The United States joined the 1984 
Sugar Agreement as an executive 
agreement, rather than atreaty, under 
Aniicle II, Section I of the U.S. Con- 
Stitution. The Agreement entered 
into force on January 1, 1985 and 
expired on March 1, 1988. 
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a oe Like 


to the new Agreement on March 23, 
1988. The Agreement which came 
into force on March 24, 1988, has 
been extended until December 31, 
1991. 


Structure. The International Sugar 
Agreement is administered by the 
ISO whose highest authority is the 
Sugar Council. Each member of the 
Agreement is represented on the 
Council and each holds votes in pro- 
portion to its sugar exports and pro- 
duction or imports. An Executive 
Committee responsible to the Sugar 
Council is composed of 10 exporting 
and 10 importing members (at present 
there are not 10 importing members 


exercises the powers of the Council 
in most matters. Memberships of the 
Executive Committee as of Novem- 
ber 1990, included the following 
members: 

Exporting Importung 
Australia Canada 

Brazil Finland 
Colombia Japan 

Cuba Korea, Rep. of 
EEC Norway 

India Sweden 
Mexico Switzerland 
South Africa US.S.R. 
Thailand United States 
Zimbabwe 


zation consisted of 45 members as of 
October 1990: 

Importng 
Canada Sweden 
Finland Switzerland 
Japan USSR. 
Korea, Rep. of United States 
Norway 

Exportung 
Argenuna Hungary 
Australia India 
Austna Jamaica 
Barbados Malawi 
Belize Maunuus 
Brazil Nicaragua 
Colombia Pakistan 
Congo Panama 
Costa Rica Papua New 
Cuba Guinea 
Dominican Rep. Peru 
Ecuador Philippines 
EEC South Africa 
El Salvador Swaziland 
Fiji Thailand 
Guatemala Uruguay 
Guyana Zambabwe 
Honduras 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
On a provisional basis, January 1, 
1978. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. International Sugar Agree- 
mem, 1987, which was signed by the 
U.S. as an executive agreement un- 
der Article Il, Section I of the U.S. 
Constitution. 


U.S. Contribution. The contribvtion 
of each member of the International 
Sugar Organization is proportionate 
to its votes. For 1990 the United 
States held 195 out of a total of 2,000 
votes for producer and consumer 
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members combined. The assess- 
mem budget was 1,021,000 pounds 
Sterling. or approximately 
US$1,731,S00. The United States was 
assessed 87,750 pounds stcrling, 
8.59%, or US$148,814. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Executive Head. B.C.Y. Freezailah 
(Malaysian), term of office expires 
April 1992. 


national Tropical Timber Agreement 
(1983), which was negotiated under 
the auspices of UNCTAD's Inte- 
grated Program for Commodities, 
entered into force pr... tionally on 
April 1, 1985, concly. - , talks be- 
gun in 1977. The ag ment estab- 
lished the International 1 ropical Tim- 
ber Organization (ITTA). The first 
Council meeting, held in three parts 
during 1985-86 and concluding in 
August 1986, designated Yokohama, 
Japan as the location of its permanent 
secretariat. 

The ITTA is a so-called “other 
measures” (non-price-affecting) ar- 
rangement, distinguishing it from ‘i + 
agreements for coffee, sugar, and 
rubber. lt contains no price stabiliza- 
tion features or other provisions for 
government intervention in markets. 
ht depends entirely on voluntary con- 
tributions for mecting any Costs other 
than maintaining a modest adminis- 
trative staff. 


Purpose. The objectives of the ITTA 
are to provide an effective frame- 
work for cooperation and consulta- 
tion between tropical timber produc- 
ing and consuming Countries, with a 
view to promoting the expansion and 
diversification of international trade 
in tropical timber and improving 
structural conditions in the tropical 
timber market. To these ends the 
agreement secks to promote research 
and development aimed at improv- 
ing forest management and wood 
utilization; to improve market intel- 
ligence; to encourage increased and 
further processing of tropical timber 
in producing member countries, to 
encourage reforestation and forest 


and their genetic resources and ai 
in the regions concerned. 

Structure. The International Tropi- 
cal Timber Council, the policymak- 
ing body, is composed of all mem- 
bers and mects twice a year. In 
addition, there are three permanent 
committees which report to the coun- 
cil: The Committees on Economic 
on Forest Industry, and on Reforesta- 
tion and Forest Management. These 
committees evaluate proposals for 
research projects and recommend 
those which mect established criteria 
to the Council for funding. Such 
projects are funded entirely through 
voluntary contributions to a special 





| 
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The Organization’s members as 
of November 1, 1990 were as fol- 
lows: 

Producers 
Brazil Liberia 
Cameroon Malaysia 
Colombia Panama 
Congo Papua New Guinea 
Cote d'Ivoire Peru 
Ecuador Philippines 
Gabon Thailand 
Ghana Togo 
Honduras Trinidad and Tobago 
Indsa 
Consumers 
Australia Italy 
Austna Netherlands 
Canada Spain 
China, People's United Kingdom 
Rep. of Finland 
Egypt Japan 
EEC: Korea, Rep. of 
Belgiuny Nepal 
Luxembourg Norway 
Denmark Portugal 
France Sweden 
Germany, Fed. Switzerland 

Rep. of USSR. 

Greece United States 
Ireland 


as an executive agreement under 
Article II, Section I of the U.S. Con- 
Stitution. 


U.S. Contribution. Each taember's 
contribution is determined by the 


number of its votes in proportion to 
the total number of votes of all mem- 
bers at the time the administrative 
budget is approved. Votes are evenly 
divided between tropical timber con- 
suming and producing members and, 
with regard to consumers, are dis- 
tributed in relation to the volume of 
imports of tropical timber. 

The assessment budget for 1990 
totaled $2,717,000. The U.S. share 
was 5.08% or $137,942. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of 
New Varicties of Plants (UPOV) was 
established by the signing by six 
European countries on December 2, 
1961, of the International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of New Vari- 
eties of Plants. The Convention took 
effect for these countries on August 
10, 1968 hk was revised on Novem- 
ber 10, 1972, and again on October 
23, 1978. The United States adheres 
to the 1978 text. 

The UPOV Convention is the 
major worldwide agreement for the 
protection of new plant varieties. It is 
applicable to all plant genera and 
species. The breeder of a new plant 
variety is entitled under the Conven- 
tion to exclusive patent-like rights or 
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a patent itself, providing the variety 
is homogeneous, distinct, and stable. 
The Convention assures to the breeder 
the right to require prior authoriza- 
tion for the production of reproduc- 
tive or vegetative propagating maic- 
rial of a protected variety. A new 
variety must be designated by a de- 
nomination enabling it to be identi- 
fied. National treatment for foreign- 
ers and the right of priority are also 
guaranteed by the Convention. 
Purpose. The objectivesof the UPOV 
Convention are as follows: 

(a) Assuring administrative co- 
operation among member states to 
promote the examination of new plant 
varieties; 

(b) Providing assurance that 
member states provide at least the 
minimum measure of rights ard pro- 
tection required by the Convention, 
and encouraging prospective mem- 
ber states to modify their laws to do 
nation procedures and standards for 
new varicties to provide the greatest 
possible uniformity within the mem- 
ber siates; and 

(c) Promoting cooperation by the 
member states in the examination of 
varictics, mainiy by sharing exami- 
nation costs and exchanging results. 

The UPOV Secretariat is cur- 
rently administratively affiliated with 
the WIPO Secretariat. The WIPO 
Director General is also the UPOV 
Secretary General, and UPOV and 
WIPO share the same building and 
common expenses. The UPOV Sec- 
retariat handles the preparatory and 
administrative work for mectings and 
conferences, conducts studies, pro- 


UPOV Union and its objectives, and 
publishes relevant information. 


Structure. Nineteen states are now 


members of the UPOV Union. They 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
The Convention became applicable 
to the United States on November 8, 
1981, and the first annual contribu- 
tion became due for 1982. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 


U.S. Coniribution. Members are as- 
sessed on a fixed number of units. 
The United States has agreed to pay 
five units annually to the Union's 
operating expenses. The 19 member 
states collectively pay 42.5 units. 

UPOV operates on a biennial bud- 
get. Total assessments against mem- 
bers for 1990 amounted to 1,849,268 
Swiss francs, or approximately 
US$1,277,385. The United States 
was assessed 217,560 Swiss francs 
Or approximately US$150,280 
(11.76%). This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 





International Whaling 
Commission 


The Red House, Station Road, Histon, 
Cambridge, CB4 4NP, United Kingdom 
Executive Head. R. Gambell (Brit- 
ish), Secretary, term of office indefi- 
nite. 


Origin and Development. Imerna- 
tional cooperation for the conserva- 
tion and management of world whale 
stocks was undertaken at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on September 24, 1931, 
by the conclusion of the Convention 
for the Regulation of Whaling, and 
by a subsequent agreement concluded 
at London, England, on June 8, 1937. 

The International Whaling Com- 
mission was the result of a desire to 
provide a continuing program for the 
conservation and development of 
whale stocks. The Commission was 
established under the terms of the 
Imernational Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling, signed De- 
cember 2, 1946, and entered into 
force November 10, 1948. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is to safeguard the remaining 
world whale stocks, insofar as pos- 
sible, through regulations which form 
an imtegral part of the convention. 


Structure. The Commission, which 
mects annually, is composed of a 
representative of each member gov- 
ernmem. Dominica withdrew as a 
member government effective June 
30, 1983, Jamaica withdrew effec- 
tive June 30, 1984, Egypt withdrew 
effective June 30, 1989, and Solomon 
Islands wihdrew effective June 30, 


Antigua and Mexico 
Barbuda Monaco 
Argentina Netherlands 
Australia New Zealand 
Brazil Norway 
China, People's Oman 
Rep. of Peru 
Chile Senegal 
Costa Rica Seychelles 
Denmark South Africa 
Finland Spain 
France St. Lucia 
Germany, Fed. St. Vincent and 
Rep. of the Grenadines 
Iceland Sweden 
India Switzerland 
Ireland USSR. 
Japan United Kingdom 
Kenya Unated States 
Korea, Rep. of Uruguay 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 


ber 2, 1946, 62 Stat. 1716, TIAS 
1849. 


US. Contribution. Member nations 
pay a flat contribution amounting to 
50% of the overall budget. The re- 
maining 50% is divided into areas of 
interest (30%) and weight of catch 
(20%). In fiscal year 1990, the 
Commission's assessed budget to- 
taled 625,387 pounds sterling, or ap- 
proximately US$1,030,292. The U.S. 
assessment was 27,522 pounds ster- 
ling, approximately US$45,341, or 
4.40%. This amount was paid from 
fiscal year 1990 funds. 
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international Wheat Council 


Haymarket House 18, Haymarket 
London SW1Y 4SS, England 
Executive Head. J. H. Parotte (Bcl- 
gian), Executive Secretary, term of 

office expires August 1, 1992. 


Origin and Development. The Inter- 
national Wheat Council was estab- 
lished in July 1949 to administer the 
terms of the 1949 International Wheat 
Agreemem. The Council has contin- 
ued in this role for subsequent agree- 
ments, the latest of which is the 1986 
International Wheat Agreement. 


Purpose. The current Agreement 
contains two conventions: the Wheat 
Trade Convention of 1986, and the 
Food Aid Convention of 1986. Both 
these Conventions entered into force 
on July 1, 1986. The Wheat Trade 
Convention will remain in force until 
June 30, 1991, and the Food AID 
Convention has been extended until 
June 30, 1991. The Wheat Trade 
Convention secks to achieve stabil- 
ity in international wheat markets, to 
promote the expansion of interna- 
tional trade in wheat and flour, and in 
general to further international coop- 
eration with regard to world wheat 
problems. The Wheat Trade Con- 
vention reallocates voting rights to 
reflect changes in world wheat trade 
since 1971. The Food Aid Conven- 
tion provides for a minimum annual 
amount of 7.6 million tons of wheat 
and other grains for human consump- 
tion, or the cash equivalent thereof, 
as aid to developing countries. In the 
period July 1989—June 1990, signa- 
tories reported aid shipments of 10.3 
million metric tons (grain cequiva- 
lent) against their minimum pledges. 
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Structure. The policymaking body 
of the Wheat Trade Convention is the 
Council, composed of all Interna- 
uonal Wheat Agreement members. 
The Council meets at least twice a 
year. h approves the broad policy for 
the organization, decides on the work 
program and the budgct, appoints the 
Executive Secretary, and performs 
such other functions as are necessary 
to Carry out the terms of the Agree- 
ment. 
The Council elects a 12-member 
Executive Committee to act between 
sessions of the Council. The Execu- 
tive Commitice, in turn, establishes 
an Advisory Subcommittee on Mar- 
ket Conditions to keep wheat market 
conditions under Continuous review. 

The Food Aid Conveniion is ad- 
ministered by a Food Aid Committce 
which is composed of all members of 
the Convention; iLe., the food aid 
donors. 

The permanent secretariat of the 
Imernational Wheat Council is lo- 
cated in London, England. i pro- 
vides administrative services for both 
the Council and the Food Aid Com- 
mittee. 

Wheat Trade Convention mem- 
bership in 1990 was as follows: 


Algeria 
Argentsna® 
Austraha® 
Austria * 


European Econ. 
Comm. (EBC): 
Belgwm* 





Netherlands * Norway* 
Portugal® Pakistan 
Spain* Panama 
United Kingdom* Portugal 
Finland*® Saudi Arabia 
Hungary South Africa 
India Sweden* 
lran Switzerland* 
Iraq Tunisia 
Israel Turkey 
Japan® U.S.S.R. 
Korea, Rep. of United States* 
Malta Vatican City 
Morocco Yemen (Sanaa) 





*Members of Food Aid Convention as 
well as Wheat Trade Convention. 


initial Date of US. Participation. 
Predecessor organization, 1942; 
1949; current organization, 1986. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
paiion. Senate advice and consent on 
November 17, 1987 to the Interna- 
uuonal Wheat Agreement, 1986. 


U S. Contribution. For Wheat Agree- 
ment Year 1989-90 (July 1—June 30), 
the Wheat Council approved a total 
assessment budget of 1,110,000 
pounds sterling, or approximatcly 
US$1,881,410. Based on voting 
strength, the U.S. share of this budget 
was 15.95%, 177,045 pounds ster- 
ling or US$300,085. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Multinational Force and 
Observers (MFO) 


The Treaty of Peace between 
Egypt and Israel, signed on March 6, 
1979, provided for phased withdrawal 
of Israeli forces from the Sinai Penin- 
sula linked to agreed security mea- 
sures set forth in the Treaty. Final 





withdrawal of Israeli forces and ci- 
vilians from the Sinai tock place on 
April 25, 1982. 

The agreed security measures 
specified in the Treaty were of two 
kinds: military restrictions inthe Sinai 
and the border area of Israel, and the 
Stationing of the U.N. peacekeeping 
force and observers in the Sinai. The 
Treaty established three zones in the 
Sinai and one zone in Israel, and set 
forth armament and equipment limi- 
tations in eac’: zone. 

lt became clear inearly 1981 that 
the United Nations would not be able 
to provide the peacekeeping force 
and observers required by the Treaty. 
Therefore, the United Siaies assiste 
in the negotiation of a Protocol, signed 
on August 3, 1981, by Egypt and 
Israel and witnessed by the United 
States, which provided for establish- 
ment of the MFO to serve in place of 
the U.N. force and observers. The 
Protocol also set forth the organiza- 
tion and functions of the MFO and 
the privileges and immunities of the 
MFO and its members in Egypt and 
Israel. 

The MFO assumed its functions 
April 25, 1982 and is recognized 
(E.O. 12359) as having the status of 
an international organization. 

The Director General, a retired 
U.S. Foreign Service Officer, is re- 
sponsible for the direction of the MFO 
in the fulfillment of its functions—a 
role similar to that of the U.N. Secre- 
tary General in a U.N. peacekeeping 
operation. He provides reports to the 
Governments of Egypt and Israel on 
developments relating to the opera- 
tions of the MFO. Under the overall 
authority of the Director General, the 


Force Commander, who is a Lieuten- 
ant General from New Zealand, has 
full command authority overthe MFO 
in the area of operations and promul- 
gates its standing operating proce- 
dures. The Force Commander par- 
ticipates in formal Liaison System 
meetings between Egypt and Israel 
the chief liaison officers of the two 
States in Cairo and Tel Aviv, respec- 
tively. 

In addition to the Director Gen- 
eral’s office, the MFO consists of the 
Force Headquarters, three infantry 
battalions totaling not more than 
2,000 troops, a civilian observer unit, 
a coastal patrol unit, an aviation ele- 
ment, logistics unit, a transportation 
unit, and a signal unit, all located on 
the Sinai Peninsula in Egypt as well 
as small offices in Cairo and Tel 
Aviv. 

Ten nations are participating in 
the MFO: The United States, Fiji, 
and Colombia provide the three in- 
fantry battalions; the United King- 
dom, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Uruguay 
provide specialized units for the mili- 
tary force. Norway, although not a 
troop-contributing nation, provides 
several staff officers. The United 
States also provides a logistics sup- 
port unit and civilian personnel for 
the observer unit. 

The office of the Director Gen- 
eral, located in Rome, Italy, consists 
of asmall number of civilian officials 
appoinied by him. The Force Head- 
quarters, two battalions, the civilian 
observer unit, the aviation element, 
and the logistics, transportation and 
signal units are all located at El- 
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Gorah in northern Sinai. The Force 
Headquarters consists of staff offic- 
ers from each of the national contin- 
gents under a chief of staff. The 
United States infantry battalion, the 
coastal patrol unit, and detachments 
of the signal and logistics units are 
located in the south near Sharm el- 
Sheikh. The Protocol provides that 
the expenses of the MFO which are 
not covered by other sources will be 
borne equally by the Governments of 
Egypt and Israel. The United States 
agreed to contribute one-third of the 
annual operating expenses of the 
MFO. Thus, each country pays one- 
third of the costs. In fiscal year 1990, 
the MFO budget was $73,500,000, 
the U.S. share of which was 
$24,500,000. However, available 
prior year funds and adjustments in- 
cluding a $1,500,000 contribution 
from Japan, reduced the U.S. contri- 
bution to $23,727,750. This amount 
was contributed from AID fiscal year 
1990 funds. 


North Atlantic ice Patrol 
Groton, Connecticut 


Executive Head. Vice Admiral 
Howard B. Thorsen (American), 
Commander. 


Origin and Development. At the 
International Conference on the 
Safety of Life at Sea, which was 
convened in London, England, on 
November 12, 1913, the North At- 
lantic Ice patrol was inaugurated as 
an international derelict-destruction, 
ice-observation, and ice patrol ser- 
vice. The U.S. Government was in- 
vited to undertake the management 








of this service, with the expenses 
being defrayed by the 13 nations par- 
ticipating. 

International Conferences on the 
Safety of Life at Sea were held again 
in 1929, 1948, 1960, and the most 
recent in 1974. The number of na- 
tions party to the agreement has grown 
from 13 to 19. 


Purpose. The purpose of the North 
Aulantic Ice Patrol is to prevent loss 
of life and property at sea in the North 
Atlantic Ocean due to collisions with 
ice and icebergs. 


Structure. The International Ice Pa- 
trol is operated by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. The reimbursement for op- 
eration of the International Ice Patrol 
is Computed by determining the total 
torinage of each signatory nation pass- 
ing through the ice patrol area and 
prorating the cost of the operation in 
proportion to the tonnage as a whole. 
Presently there are 19 signatory na- 
tions: 


Belgium 


Germany, Fed. 
Rep of 

Greece 

Israel 

ltaly 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
February 19, 1914. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. The United States is a party 
to the International Conventions for 
the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960 and 
1974, and 46 U.S.C. 738 (ch. 804, 
par. 1.49 Stat. 1922). 


U_S. Contribution. The North Atlan- 
tic Ice Patrol’s cost for the 1989 sea- 
son amounted to $2,629,067. This 
amount was paid from fiscal year 
1990 funds appropriated to the U.S. 
Coast Guard. The United States was 
assessed $243,287, or 9.25%. The 
remainder was reimbursed to the 
United States by the member na- 
uions. 


North Atlantic Salmon 
Conservation Organization 


11 Rutland Square 
Edinburgh EH1 2AS, United Kingdom 
Executive Head. Malcolm L. 
Windsor (British), Secretary, term of 

office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. Discus- 
sions at an international Salmon Sym- 
posium held in Edinburgh, Scotland 


in 1978 led to a diplomatic confer- 
ence in Reykjavik, Iceland in Janu- 
ary 1982 which concluded the Con- 
vention for the Conservation of 
Salmon in the North Atlantic Ocean 
which was signed at Reykjavik on 
March 2, 1982, and which entered 
into force on October 1, 1983. 

The North Atlantic Salmon Con- 
servation Organization, established 
under terms of the Convention, held 
its initial meeting in Edinburgh, Scot- 
lang from January 17-20, 1984. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Organi- 
zation is to promote the conserva- 
tion, restoration, enhancement and 
rational management of salmon 
stocks in the North Auantic Ocean 
by means of international coopera- 
tion in regulatory measures, scien- 
tific research, and in the compilation 








and dissemination of scientific and 
Structure. The Organization is com- 
posed of a Council, and three re- 
gional commissions—the North 
American Commission, the North- 
West Greenland Commission. Mem- 
ber governments are represented by 
three Representatives (Commission- 
ers) from each country. The follow- 
ing nine nations (or representative 
entities) were members in 1990: 


Canada Finland 
Denmark (repre- Iceland 
senting Green Norway 
land and the Faroe Sweden 
Islands) USSR. 
European Economic United States 
Community (EEC) 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1984. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. Convention for the Conser- 
vation of Salmon in the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean, signed at Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, March 2, 1982, entered into 
force October 1, 1983; and the Atlan- 
tic Salmon Convention Act of 1982 
(16 U.S.C. 3601 et. seg.), as amended. 


U.S. Contribution. Under the ap- 
proved assessment formula, member 
nations pay a flat contribution for 
30% of the overall budget. The re- 
maining 70% is distributed accord- 
ing to percentage of total catches of 
Atlantic salmon. In fiscal year 1990, 
the Organization’s assessed budget 
totaled 274,302 pounds sterling, or 
approximately US$439,727. The U.S. 
assessment under the formula was 
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9,170 pounds sterling, approximately 
US$14,700, or 3.34% and was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


Permanent International 
Association of Navigation 


Congresses 


155 rue de la Lol, 1040 Brussels, 
Beigium 


Executive Head. H. Vandervelden 


(Belgian), Secretary General, term 
of office indefinite. 


Origin and Development. The First 
International Congress on Inland 
Navigation was held at Brussels, 
Belgium, in 1885. A separate series 
of Maritime Works Congresses was 
begun at Paris, France, in 1829. The 
two Congresses were combined at 
The Hague, Netherlands, in 1894. At 
the first combined Congress held at 
Brussels in 1898, it was decided to 
establish a permanent organization 
and a committee was organized to 
draft plans. The plans were adopted 
at the Paris Congress, in 1900, and 
the present Association was estab- 
lished. The Permanent International 
Commission of the Association was 
established to carry on the work be- 
tween Congresses. 


Purpose. The purpose of the Asso- 
Ciation is to promote the progress of 
inland and maritime navigation, and 
more particularly to consider the en- 
gineering aspects of improvement of 
rivers and inland and maritime ca- 
nals, their technical exploitation, and 
relevant commercial and economic 
questions. It is concerned with the 
improvement and maintenance of 





harbors and waterways and their ac- 
cessories but not with ships and the 
actual navigation thereof. 


Structure. The governing body of 
the Association is the Permanent In- 
ternational Commission composed 
of delegates of countries whose gov- 
ermments sponsor the Association. 
The Commission mects every year, 
when called by the Executive Com- 
mittee and Council, or on demand of 
25% of the Commission members. It 
supervises the management of Asso- 
ciation affairs and approves the an- 
nu2! reports presented by the Finance 
Committee and the Council; makes 
preparations for the Congresses 
(where governmental and private 
members meet); reviews and amends, 
as necessary, Association regulations; 
elects Vice Presidents of the Asso- 
Ciation; and appoints members to the 
several study commissions of the As- 
sociation. The Council meets twice a 
year. It is composed of one delegate 
from each of the member countries. 
The purpose of its meetings is to 
guide the affairs of the Association 
between annual Commission mect- 
ings. The Executive Commitice is 
composed of a President, four Vice 
Presidents, and a Secretary General. 
The President and Secretary General 
are, by regulation, always Belgian 
nationals. The Executive Commit- 
tee is responsible for the day-to-day 
management of the Association’s af- 
fairs and for providing advice, guid- 
ance, and recommendations for ac- 
tions to the Council and Commis- 
sion. The following were members 
of the Executive Committee during 
1990: 


The President: 


Governments of the following 
39 countries were members of the 
Association in 1990: 


Cote d'Ivoire 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany, Fed. 
Rep. of 

Iceland 

India 

Ireland 


Yugoslavia 


In addition, the Central Rhine 
and Danube Commissions are con- 
tributing organizations. 





Initial Date of US. Participation. 
1902. 


Current Authority for US. Pariici- 
pation. Sec. 107 of the Act of June 
30, 1948, as amended by Sec. 93 of 
the Act of March 7, 1974, 88 Stat. 
39,22 U.S.C. 275a. 


U.S. Contribution. For calendar year 
1990, the International Commission 
approved a budget requiring contri- 
butions of 2,600,000 Belgian francs 
or approximately US$65,873 from 
governments. The U.S. contribution 
amounted to 321,750 Belgian francs 
or US$8,152,(12.38%). This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds 


appropriated to the Department of 
Defense. 


The Union 


Place du Petit-Saconnex, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Executive Head. Pierre Cornillon 
(French), Secretary General, term of 
office expires December 31, 1994. 


Origin and Development. America 
participated in the first meeting of the 


Interparliamentary Union in 1889, 
but it was earlier at the Paris Peace 


Conference in 1878 that the idea of 
establishing contacts among various 
European parliamentary bodies for 
the promotion of international arbi- 
tration and the limitation of arma- 
ments was first suggested. By 1889, 
a conference was being held in Paris, 
France, on the initiative of members 
of the French and British Parliaments. 
It was attended by parliamentary rep- 
resentatives from Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
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Liberia, Spain, and the United States. 
They decided to make the conference 
a permanent institution, and in 1894, 
as aresult of action taken at the 1891 
and 1892 Conferences, a Permanent 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union, including a general secretanat, 
was established ai Bern, Switzerland. 
In 1903 the U.S. Group was formed. 

The work of the Union was dis- 
rupted by World War I and World 
War Il, but many interparliamentary 
groups remained intact and, except 
when their activity was interrupted 
by foreign occupation, every staic 
maintained executive bodies. In 
August 1944, a meeting of several of 
these groups was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where the Union has 
since established a secretariat. Two 
conferences are held worldwide each 
year. 


Purpose. Ultimately the function of 
the Interparliamentary Union is the 
establishment and development of 
representative institutions and the ad- 
vancement of the work of interna- 
tional peace and cooperation. The 
Statutes of the LP.U. state that this 
purpose should be served by promot- 
ing personal contacts between the 
delegates of cach Parliament's Na- 
tional Group, by uniting them incom- 
mon action to secure and maintain 
the full participation of their respec- 
tive governments, and, in particular, 
by supporting the objectives of the 
United Nations. To achieve this aim 
the Interparliamentary Union ex- 
presses its views on all questions of 
an international character suitable for 
settiement by parliamentary action 
and makes suggestions for the devel- 





opment of parliamentary institutions 
with a view toward improving the 
working of those institutions and in- 
creasing their prestige. 


Structure. The Union is directed by 
two bodies: an Executive Commilice 
which consists of 11 members in- 
cluding an Interparliamentary Coun- 
cil President who presides ex officio; 
and by an Interparliamentary Coun- 
cil on which each national group is 
represenied by two delegaics. 

The Interparliamentary Union 
consisted of 116 members as of De- 
cember 1990: 


Equatorial Guinea 
Ethioni 
Finland 


Costa Rica 
Cote d'Ivoire 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dyibouu 
Dominican Rep. 
Ecuador 


Egypt 
El Salvador 


People’s Rep. of 
Korea, Rep. of 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 


Malawi 
Malaysia 
Mah 
Maha 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Mongolia 


U.S.S.R. 
United Arab 
Emirates 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezucla 
Vicnam 
Yemen (Aden) 
Yemen (Sanaa) 
Yugoslavia 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


Initial Date of U.S. Participation. 
1889, participated in first meeting; 
1903, U.S. group formed. 


Current Authority for U.S. Partici- 
pation. 49 Stat. 425 (1935) as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 276. 


Statutory Limitation on U.S. Contri- 
bution. The U.S. annual contribution 
is limited to 13.61% of the Union’s 
approved budget. (P.L. 94-141, No- 
vember 29, 1975.) 


U.S. Contribution. The annual bud- 
get is prepared by the Executive Com- 
mittee and approved by the Interpar- 
liamentary Council. 

The assessment budget for cal- 
endar year 1990 totaled 6,080,000 
Swiss francs, or approximately 





US$4,705,850. The United States was 
assessed 764,864 Swiss francs, 
US$591,997, or 12.58%. This amount 
was paid from fiscal year 1990 funds. 


international Office of Worid 
Tourism Organization (WTO) 


Capitan Haya, 42 
28020 Madrid, Spain 
Executive Head. Antonio Enriquez 
Savignac (Mexican), Secretary Gen- 
eral, term of office expires Decem- 
ber 31, 1993. 


Origin and Development. The World 
Tourism Organization formally came 
into being on November 1, 1974. 
The predecessor organization, the In- 
ternational Union of Official Travei 
Organizations (IUOTO) was founded 
at The Hague in 1925 as the Interna- 
tional Congress of Official Propa- 
ganda Associations. It originally 
consisted of the official travel asso- 
Cciations of European countries. Fol- 
lowing World War II, an exploratory 
committee was sect up to revise and 
reconstruct the prewar organization 
and the resulting revised statutes were 
recommended at a conference in 
Paris, France, in October 1947. 

In an extraordinary General As- 
sembly of the Organization, held in 
Mexico City, Mexico, in September 
1970, the participants voted to revise 
the statutes of IUOTO to make it “an 
international organization of inter- 
governmental character.” A major- 
ity of the members have since ap- 
proved the transformation, with the 
Organization being renamed the 
World Tourism Organization(WTO). 


Purpose. The purpose of the Organi- 


zalion isto promote and develop tour- 
ism, and thereby contribute to eco- 
nomic development, international 
understanding, peace, and prosper- 
ity. 

Structure. The General Assembly, 
composed of delegates representing 
full members, is the sovereign organ 
of the Organization and determines 
the Organization's policy. The as- 
sembly meets every 2 years. An 
Executuve Council, consisting of 22 
members, directs the organization's 
affairs. As of December 31, 1990 the 
WTO had 104 members. They are: 


Afghanistan Gambia 
Algeria* Germany 
Angola Ghana 
Argentina Greece 
Australia Grenada 
Austria® Guinca* 
BanglaJesh Hai 
Belgium Hungary* 
Benin India® 
Bolivia Indonesia 
Brazil Iran 
Bulgaria Iraq 
Burkina Faso Israel 
Burundi ltaly* 
Cameroon* Jamaica 
Canada Japan* 
Chad Jordan*® 
Chile Kampuchea 
China, People’s Kenya* 
Rep. of* Korea, Dem. 
Colombia * People's Rep. of 
Congo* Korea, Rep. of 
Cote d'Ivoire Kuwait 
Cuba Laos 
Cyprus Lebanon 
Czechoslovakia Lesotho 
Dominican Rep Libya 
Ecuador Madagascar 
Egypt* Malawi 
Ethiopia Maldives* 
Finland Mali 
France Malta 
Gabon Mauntania 








* Members of Executive Council. 


Initial Date of US. Participation. 
IUOTO 1949, WTO 1974. 


Current Authority for US. Partici- 
pation. Senate advice and consent on 
October 26, 1973 to the Statutes of 
the World Tourism Organization. 


U_S. Contribution. For calendar year 
1990 the organization's total assess- 
mem budget was $6,754,433. The 
United States was assessed $237,712, 
or 5.00%. This amount was paid 
from fiscal year 1990 funds. 
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General Programs ____. 45,502 105,501 101 4s 97574 94 208 82.2% 774% 68,632 oa 206 99,093 “3 86(1Lpgn 
> EE 340,220 320 19,001 9422 17,497 41681 28,094 16,650 127 26,608 52,668 $56 209 
Unaed Navons KRebef and W orks 
Agency ® 855,573 62,000 67,000 67,000 67,000 75,310 67,000 70,000 61,0 61,300 S700 861,510,783 
UNKWA Specaai Projects a Ene- 
gency Programs _- _ 16,S00 3250 _ jaw _ _ 2 2,000 - 24,070 
Unaed Navans Develapmert “7 
ESE 6,000 1,000 =: -- $00 ~~ 2» 219 2” 700 = 10,163 
Unned Navans inststute far Trauurg 
end Resear nee 6.200 $00 422 422 42 _ -- = _ - - 7 9b 
Unsed Navans Treat Fund for South 
C—O — 600 400 343 M43 M)} M4) _ 299 245 Sao 492 3359 
Unaed Navans Vobumary Fund for 
Views of Totere ........ = — = _ - 100 & we - = - 272 
United Nations Volurtecrs 1,600 330 200 10 1s 130 65 100 100 73 tay 30.8 
Voturtary Fund for Unaed Navans 
World Assembly on Agirg _- 400 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - - 400 
West Afncan Race Developers 
a . 6,412 2,000 2,600 1,733 2517 2,400 2283 700 700 -- — 21,éMS 
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WHO Special Progpes ® 34161 iI@ 10.232 73% 72 8429 11.253 1848 19,540 45,407 40.000 217.2 
WIPO Voburasry Programs ™2 _ = - 100 100 a o - _ = 92 
WMO Votumary Couperauon 
Pregram > —_ 19.686 2 2341 22% el hee L473 1560 1290 iss Lt 37,391 
inacuwe Specual V olurtary 
Programs a: | — — — = — — _— — — — Leese 
Specie Voluary Progems ......... 7232178 64189! S48 s54h WMI mS Beas iM} Mee Gs Wik MAS 
Tera US. Commmenos ...... [L135 957 LOL4ASS 3 L2IAMD LILLSS LSD86S) 135039) 120472) 1085,99) LISA 12666M 140E 244910 








Orgerezavon eracup 

? includes $5,078 toward CY 1989 assesemem and $43,636 for an arrcarage. 

> Thes amouws mci he CY 1960 assessmers. 

“This enous mei Ge CY 196) assesemers. 

* Inchudes $127,929 for Regvomal Conference coms 

*The US. eutaivew as memberstup from UNESCO effecuwe December 31, 1984. 

” bnctudes $593 for the Workang Capaal Fund and $555 024 for 0 suppiemeraal request. 

“The wuual year's comm iwuan uctudes arti servaes provided © howl Charge lo the 
Unined Nations of $1,191,581 in Ge case of UNEP, $10,317,422 in Ge case of UNOC, 
$1254, 107 in the case of UNFICYP, and $3,116,930 im the case of UNEF/UNDOF. 

* inchades $2,990,211 owed for 1981. 

* Amount inchedes $4,161,699 for UNIPIL CY 1982 arrearage. 

" Amount inchedes $3,113,088 for UNIPIL for persod 10/9/85-4/18/86 (CY 1986). 

® Amount includes $173,064 for UNDOF FY 1986 arrearage. 

® Inchudes 0 special assesemers of $4 14.679 for the purchase of an office bwddug 

™ Includes $63,555 for price year arrearage. 

® includes $60.78) toward 1989 90 fiscal year 

* inchudes $67 498 toward 1990-91 fiscal year. 


(G4 


* Inchades $160,099 for Ge US. FY 1980 asecsemces. 
* inciudes cash commodsurs and services as well as Comm bwuors for te Safeguards 


* bnchudes $)0.250 000 for an emergency program to evacuate éruplaced workers from bag 
and Kvean 

® Includes $13,200,000 for Lebanon Rehef 

® bnctudes $3 mullson for CHILDHOPE of sume organcatsons to help the hameciess of 
erect 

® Amount includes $1 368,000 for de UNDP Trust Fund to Combat Hunger and Powerty m 
Afwa 

® bx dudes Cash, Cammodsurs and serves 

» bchudes $56.8 mala for the lrucrnavoral Emergemy Food Reserve (EFR) 

* includes $69.9 millon for [EFR. 

® inchudes $55.9 millon for WFP Prowacted Refugee Operavons and $22 | mdlon for 
=r 

® inchudes $200,000 cana stwaed to lernavanal Conferer¢ on Papwlauan fund 

® Amount wxtudes $3 millson far the UNRWA Lebanon Emergency Program 

® Special accowras for < siere emergem y, malaris and smalipos cradx aan, te V ohurnary 
Fund far Health Pram ovan an Onc hacerciasss Camaro! Program. the Tropa al Disease Research 
Program, Global Program an AIDS, and WHO Spec sal Program of Research Developmen: and 
Research Trawung © Human Reprodw van 




















_ Cultural Organization neem 


World Health Organization .....0.........ccccceennen 


World Meteorological Organization ................... 


United Nations, Specialized Agencies, and the 
International Atomic Em rgy Agency .... 


United Nations Peacekeeping Forces: 
United Nations Emergency Force/United 
Nations Disengagement Observer Force/ 
United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon 


United Nations Force in Cyprus ' 

United Nations Iran-Iraq Military Observer ........ 
A 

United Nations Observer Group in Central 
Ge cccncccsenscscseesrnecsssenesnensens 


Special Voluntary Programs: 

Fund for the Protection of the World Cultural 
and Natura! Heritage (World Heritage Fund) 

International Atomic Energy Agency Technical 
Assistance Fund ‘ 

International Fund for Agricultural Development 

Uniked Nations Afghanistan Emergency Trust 
Se 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


























CALENDAR YEARS 1946-90 
(in thousands of doilars) 
1946-80 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1966 1987 1988 1969 Estimate 1990 1946-90 
Cumulative Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Cumuiative 
Total tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent Total 
1,522,093 167,412 25.00 197,229 25.00 168,557 25.00 186,988 25.00 168,786 25.00 103,889 25.00 147,950 25.00 144,862 25.00 206.924 25.00 266,600 25.00 3,281,290 
271,937 33,909 25.00 53,089 25.00 45,698 25.00 49.973 25.00 36,760 25.00 25,383 25.00 25,000 25.00 25,000 25.00 21,795 25.00 69,950 25.00 658,494 
3,032 630 4.45 509 4.53 510 4.54 524 4.9% 496 5.00 550 5.09 655 5.52 Was 5.35 889 5.53 1,243 5.38 9,982 
133,742 24,017 25.74 19,608 25.81 17,656 25.91 18,098 25.85 19,084 25.89 20,702 25.57 33,816 25.93 35,160 24.52 37,787 §=25.93 46,032 25.13 4435,702 
62,283 5,602 25.00 5456 25.00 6,123 25.00 6,773 25.00 6,938 25.00 5,964 25.00 6,926 25.00 7.367 §=625.00 7,910 25.00 7,933 25.00 129,275 
45,020 812 36.22 1,187 33.94 477 29.54 30 «635.00 56 38.27 S04 34.02 264 38.80 678 37.13 839 38.00 —_ _ 49.867 
179,096 25,357 25.00 30,228 25.00 30,883 25.00 31,883 25.00 30,512 25.00 25,348 25.00 26,710 25.00 27,592 25.00 53,159 25.00 61,898 25.00 $22,666 
23,365 3,283 7.02 2,790 7.00 2,537 7.02 2,977 6.98 2,539 7.63 3,301 7.63 4.224 7.63 5,184 7.64 5,322 7.49 5,435 7.95 60,957 
388,479 52,018 25.00 56,367 25.00 49,590 25.00 — a -- — - — —- a — — _ — — _— $46,454 
_ — —_ — — — — = — a — = = 12,496 25.00 12,668 25.00 19.115 25.00 25.913 25.00 70,1¢2 
3,445 Si4 4.76 526 4.72 458 4.70 458 4.69 407 4.69 $55 5.11 747 5.11 922 5.11 814 5.10 859 §.27 9.705 
547,370 57,552 25.00 67,472 25.00 58,619 25.00 61,146 25.00 $8,517 25.00 47,739 25.00 62,855 25.00 65.354 25.00 71,073 25.00 83,129 25.00 =1,180,826 
2,343 815 7.93 802 7.95 505 7.59 408 5.46 477 5.47 43) 5.43 789 5.38 618 § 48 637 5.49 1,057 5.72 8,882 
27,451 4,863 24.59 3,805 24.57 3,676 24.55 4,596 2451 4,611 24.45 2,751 24.70 5,758 24.66 6,067 24.64 6,676 24.64 8,966 24.65 79,220 
3,209,656 376,784 —_ 424,068 — 385,289 — 363,854 — 329,183 — 237,117 — 328,190 -- 332,416 —_ 432,940 — 579,015 — 7,013,512 
279,580 52,990 28.40 64.110 27.20 59,134 30.51 46,049 30.22 $3,638 30.37 31,422 30.79 ye a 34.45 29.400 28.60 29.000 32.77 40,751 29.39 715,301 
127,954 9,000 30.51 9000 W5) 9,000 32.03 9,000 32.00 8,989 31.96 8,613 30.33 7,312 24.45 7312 28.78 7312 27.91 8.837 32.61 212,329 
— — -_ _ — —_ -- _ _ —- — — -- - — — — — 12,489 31.24 12,489 
— — —_ — _— — — —- — a — —— — _ _- — —_— _— — 17,730 48.41 17,730 
231,851 — —_ — — —_ — — — a — — + - _ — --- — — -- —_ 231,851 
639,385 61,990 -— 73,110 — 68,134 _— 55,049 —_ 62,627 — 40,035 — 36,539 —_ 36,712 — 36,312 _— 79,807 _ 1,189,700 
870 3300 — 40.19 — — — — — — 239 3.95 239 27.04 215 21.73 216 8.18 219 =—«1041 206 8.80 2,534 
$0,814 12,370 26.50 12,302 26.85 14,421 26.87 14,451 26.41 14,961 27.39 14,287 26.86 20,308 27.33 21,558 27.25 21,829 28.39 21,546 26.29 228,847 
200,000 — _— — — 40,000 5.92 50,000 17.00 90,000 17.00 78,710 17.36 28,710 17.36 30,000 =«(«17.45 2,500 16.50 34,400 14.57 504,320 
_— — — — — — — — _ oa — — -- _— — — 10,000 9.21 13,283 12.43 23,283 | 








CALENDAR YEARS 1946-230—({Continued) 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 



























































(in thousance of dollars) 
1946-60 1961 1982 1983 1984 19865 1986 1967 1988 19869 Estimate 1990 1946-90 
Cumulative Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Contribu- Cumulauve 
Total tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent tion Percent Total 
United Nations Children’s Fund 495,504 35,954 2146 °$4676 2202 42480 23.09 $2,305 28.23 52,994 27.75 $1,323 22.58 50,934 19.09 $4,142 1836 °60,212 18.33 63,950 16.46 = =1,014,474 
United Nations Development Program. ............... 1,759,210 125,802 18.69 127,449 19.14 139330 2064 158,690 2352 161,426 2489 ‘137,917 1851 106,373 12.30 109,108 11.22 110,000 11.83 105,000 10.26 3,040,305 
United Nations Capital Development Fund ........ 6,000 2,000 6.13 2,000 7.45 2,000 8.23 2,000 952 1,988 9.08 861 3.19 861 2.68 90 862.71 1500 4.10 1,476 3.77 21,666 
United Nations Center for Human Settlements 
(HABITAT) a _ — _ _ — — _ — _ _ 383 12.77 400 20.58 400 10.35 400 «6.53 393 5.37 1,976 
United Nations Educational and Training 
Program for Southern Affica ...........000» 3,150 1,000 28.53 1000 27.59 1000 28.73 1,000 30.28 1,000 3201 861 24.81 789 18.19 784 =16.77 800 17.02 788 16.53 12,172 
United Nations Environment Program ................ 63,200 9,981 32.20 7,839 26.17 7,825 26.98 9.912 33.64 9346 3493 8,586 29.50 6,800 21.96 7,840 2247 9496 24.26 11,805 23.90 153,130 
United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO-IPS Voluntary)....... _ — — -- — _ — — _ 100 =: 10.88 - _ 150 $0.00 150 50.00 250 100.00 492 100.00 1,142 
United Nations Trust Fund for South Africa........ 600 400—s« 18.18 343s «16.27 343 17.61 343s 16.73 343—s«17.96 — — 250 7.13 245 36.10 S00. «(12.17 492 13.67 3,859 
U.N/FAO World Food Program * 1,015,260 139,993 33.18 79918 1909 33,900 2083 113,100 2083 116500 2493 192,300 22.37 = 151,761 23.63 °234640 20.16 171,200 19.73 “ 163,000 19.73 2,411,572 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control .... 29,120 2,180 2451 2,000 29.77 2,000 28.03 2,980 20.87 2,732 14.28 3,000 19.05 1,320 4.52 5.520 6.11 2050 3.97 4,000 7.64 $6,872 
United Nations Institute for Namibia .................. 2,000 500 3=— 21.32 499 = 21.56 498 18.31 490 1741 _ — — - — — — _ — _ — — 3,987 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities ... 236,571 32,000 2634 33,760 26.12 33,760 26.12 38.200 27.46 36,000 27.32 _ _— _— _— _— _ — —_ _ —_ 410,291 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees Program: 
Regular Programs 144,802 105,501 36.98 101.434 WA F784 41.92 94.204 42.29 82.276 38.2) 774% WAl 88,632 30.63 98,404 30.10 99093 25.68 74,318 21.24 = 1,063,974 
Special Programs , 342,220 33,249 8=24.07 19,001 27.28 9,822 23.49 17497 24.13 41,681 38.77 28,094 17.68 16,650 12.32 12,718 8.25 26,669 1458 52,668 23.00 600,269 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency * 887,973 62,000 33.94 67,000 3757 67000 3840 67,000 44.06 75,310 50.19 67,000 39.52 "70,000 37.35 61,300 27.66 61,300 28.24 $7,000 23.18 1,542,883 
UNRWA Special Projects _ — 16,500 49.98 3,250 53.30 — = 320 2.83 - = ~ _ 2,000 292 2,000 1263 = _ 24,070 
United Nations Development Fund for Women .. 6,000 1,000 41.67 = _ — S00 14.52 499s «21.74 239 6.07 219 448 219 _-33.92 700 «1061 787 9.63 10,163 
United Nations Institute for Training and 
Research 6,200 500 =—30.88 422 2746 422 25.27 422 2.57 — _ — — — —_ —_ a = _ -_ _ 7,966 
United Nations Voluntary Fund for Victims of 
Torture _ _ os - -- — = — — 100 = 25.00 86 8.18 86 8.18 = — — _— — — 272 
United Nations Volunteers Program. ................... 1,400 350 = 28.39 200 «=««16.45 150 12.37 150 =: 15.80 150 8.50 65 5.46 100 7.34 100 734 3 664 100 13.94 2,838 
Voluntary Fund for United Nations World 
Assembly on Aging -- 400 («61.54 —_— _ _ — _ _ _ _ _ -- — — _ = _— -- _ _ 400 
WHO Special Programs 57,776 13,102 15.67 10,252 12.80 7,370 11.59 7,294 13.62 8829 163) 11,253 14.16 18.484 15.68 19,540 18.75 45407 25.55 40,000 22.22 239,307 
WIPO Voluntary Programs 722 a -- _— -- = — 100 «(14.79 100— «14.79 _ -~ — = _ _ = = a 922 
WMO Voluntary Cooperation Program * 19,677 2,300 «826.14 2.241 26.14 2,276 38.58 1,791 37.60 848 4 38=636..12 1473 40.00 1,560 24.87 1,290 2841 1,958 34.86 1,986 26.62 37,400 
Inactive Special Voluntary Programs .................. 679,496 a - = -- a - _ — — _ oo -- = -- _ a _ _ _ -— 679,496 
Special Voluntary Programs 6,018,565 $80,882 -- 538,836 — $05,721 — 632,429 — 698,242 — 624,113 — 564,602 — 661,154 — 628,156 — 647,690 — 12,100,390 
Totat U.S. Contrisutions 9,867,606 1,019,656 -- 1,051,014 — 959,144 — 1,051,332 — 1,090,052 — 901,265 — 929,331 — 1,030,282 — 1,097,408 — 1,306,512 — 20,303,602 














‘ The amounts shown do not reflect the amounts received in repayment of principal and interest on 
U.N. bonds. 

? The U.S. withdrew its membership from UNESCO effective December 31, 1984. 

> UNFICYP was established in March 1964. The amounts include cash contributions and airlift 
services of $1,254,107 for which the United States did not charge the United Nations. The U.S. pledges 
have been based on the initial cost estimates of the Force with the qualification that the amount 





ulumately contributed will depend upon the contnbutions made by other governments and confirmation 
of the cost estimates. 
* Amounts shown include contributions in cash, services, equipment, and fellowship training. 
refers to cash only. This amount also includes contributions for the Safeguards Program. 
* Includes $13,200,000 to Lebanon Relief. 
* Includes $3 million for CHILDHOPE or similar organizations «: help the homeless or street people. 


ATVdk 


” Amount includes $1,368,000 for the UNDP Trust Fund to Combat Hunger and Poverty in Africa. 


* Amounts shown include contributions in cash, services, and commodities. 
* Includes $56.8 million for the International Emergency Food Reserve (IEFR). 
'° Includes $69.9 million for the IEFR. 


"' Includes $55.9 million for WFP Protracted Refugee Operations and $22.1 million for IEFR. 


"? Includes $3 million for the UNRWA-Lebanon Emergency Program. 











UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, SPECIAL PROGRAMS,AND THE INTERNAONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
TOTAL PROGRAM (EXP. NDITURES OR AUTHORIZATIONS), CALENDAR YEARS 1946-90 


(in thousands of dollars) 





1962 19863 1964 























1,523,600 1,731,700 1698800 1,663,400 1,568,800 1,916,400 1,908,400 2,113,100 2636800 130,538,000 








AU 

















Special Voluntary Programs: 
Fund for the Protecuon of the World 














Africa 





U.NJFAO World Food Program 


See footnotes at end of table. 


730,300 


11,091,900 





UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, SPECIAL PROGRAMS,AND THE INTEFINAONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
TOTAL PROGRAM (EXPENDITURES OR AUTHORIZATIONS), CALENDAR YEARS 1946-90—{Continued) 


(in thousands of dollars) 





1964 














WMO Vobumary Coopersuon 
Program 

Inacuve Special Vohormary 

Programs . 


$,900 $,100 4,100 117,100 





1217,700 - - - ii2ne 








Special Voluntary Programs ........ 14,658,700 2.714400 2862,700 268450) 2540,000 1,101,600 2690500 2942200 4.175.200 3142470 DEED 449,184,200 




















Toran BSUS O ASAIO «64716608 471540 451100 SO30,909 4,545,000 SA4,208 SNSLSOO 600K 700 6ARIOO 84685, 0 





‘ Became « specialized agency of the Urwied Nawons on December 17,1974 Addmonally, Program, the Special Cholera Accown,, the Smalipos Eretn svar Program the Volume y Fund 
there are expendaures for urvons in whech the Unaed Sumes does nt mauwtam membershup for Health Promovon, the Onc hoc er rasa Conarel Program Tropa! Disease Research Program. 
7 WHO speceal programs are the Malaria Eradscauion Special Accownt, the Medical Research Sesah ews Heath Trust Fund, Premery Heald: Care ‘ewtairve Sued, and Gobel Program an AIDS 
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